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HPjje horror at B.eb Hook 

bj> H.3P. Homecraft 


The Horror at Red Hook is a short story written by H. P. Lovecraft. Written on August 1-2, 1925, it was 
first published in the January 1927 issue of Weird Tales. 

— Excerpted from The Horror at Red Hook on Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia. 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it was legcdly published within the 
United States (or the United Nations Headquarters in New York subject to Section 7 of the United 
States Headquarters Agreement) before 1964, and copyright was not renewed. 


"There are sacraments of evil as well as of good about us, and we live and move to my belief in an 
unknown world, a place where there are caves and shadows and dwellers in twilight. It is possible that 
man may sometimes return on the track of evolution, and it is my belief that an awful lore is not yet 
dead." 

—Arthur Machen 


I. 

Not many weeks ago, on a street corner in the village of Pascoag, Rhode Island, a tall, heavily built, 
and wholesome-looking pedestrian furnished much speculation by a singular lapse of behaviour. He 
had, it appears, been descending the hill by the road from Chepachet; and encountering the compact 
section, had turned to his left into the main thoroughfare where several modest business blocks convey 
a touch of the urban. At this point, without visible provocation, he committed his astonishing lapse; 
staring queerly for a second at the tallest of the buildings before him, and then, with a series of terrified, 
hysterical shrieks, breaking into a frantic run which ended in a stumble and fall at the next crossing. 
Picked up and dusted off by ready hands, he was found to be conscious, organically unhurt, and 
evidently cured of his sudden nervous attack. He muttered some shamefaced explanations involving a 
strain he had undergone, and with downcast glance turned back up the Chepachet road, trudging out of 
sight without once looking behind him. It was a strange incident to befall so large, robust, normal- 
featured, and capable-looking a man, and the strangeness was not lessened by the remarks of a 
bystander who had recognised him as the boarder of a well-known dairyman on the outskirts of 
Chepachet. 

He was, it developed, a New York police detective named Thomas F. Malone, now on a long leave of 
absence under medical treatment after some disproportionately arduous work on a gruesome local case 
which accident had made dramatic. There had been a collapse of several old brick buildings during a 
raid in which he had shared, and something about the wholesale loss of life, both of prisoners and of his 
companions, had peculiarly appalled him. As a result, he had acquired an acute and anomalous horror 
of any buildings even remotely suggesting the ones which had fallen in, so that in the end mental 
specialists forbade him the sight of such things for an indefinite period. A police surgeon with relatives 
in Chepachet had put forward that quaint hamlet of wooden colonial houses as an ideal spot for the 
psychological convalescence; and thither the sufferer had gone, promising never to venture among the 



brick-lined streets of larger villages till duly advised by the Woonsocket specialist with whom he was 
put in touch. This walk to Pascoag for magazines had been a mistake, and the patient had paid in fright, 
bruises, and humiliation for his disobedience. 

So much the gossips of Chepachet and Pascoag knew; and so much, also, the most learned specialists 
believed. But Malone had at first told the specialists much more, ceasing only when he saw that utter 
incredulity was his portion. Thereafter he held his peace, protesting not at all when it was generally 
agreed that the collapse of certain squalid brick houses in the Red Hook section of Brooklyn, and the 
consequent death of many brave officers, had unseated his nervous equilibrium. He had worked too 
hard, all said, in trying to clean up those nests of disorder and violence; certain features were shocking 
enough, in all conscience, and the unexpected tragedy was the last straw. This was a simple explanation 
which everyone could understand, and because Malone was not a simple person he perceived that he 
had better let it suffice. To hint to unimaginative people of a horror beyond all human conception—a 
horror of houses and blocks and cities leprous and cancerous with evil dragged from elder worlds— 
would be merely to invite a padded cell instead of a restful rustication, and Malone was a man of sense 
despite his mysticism. He had the Celt's far vision of weird and hidden things, but the logician's quick 
eye for the outwardly unconvincing; an amalgam which had led him far afield in the forty-two years of 
his life, and set him in strange places for a Dublin University man born in a Georgian villa near 
Phoenix Park. 

And now, as he reviewed the things he had seen and felt and apprehended, Malone was content to keep 
unshared the secret of what could reduce a dauntless fighter to a quivering neurotic; what could make 
old brick slums and seas of dark, subtle faces a thing of nightmare and eldritch portent. It would not be 
the first time his sensations had been forced to bide uninterpreted—for was not his very act of plunging 
into the polyglot abyss of New York's underworld a freak beyond sensible explanation? What could he 
tell the prosaic of the antique witcheries and grotesque marvels discernible to sensitive eyes amidst the 
poison cauldron where all the varied dregs of unwholesome ages mix their venom and perpetuate their 
obscene terrors? He had seen the hellish green flame of secret wonder in this blatant, evasive welter of 
outward greed and inward blasphemy, and had smiled gently when all the New-Yorkers he knew 
scoffed at his experiment in police work. They had been very witty and cynical, deriding his fantastic 
pursuit of unknowable mysteries and assuring him that in these days New York held nothing but 
cheapness and vulgarity. One of them had wagered him a heavy sum that he could not—despite many 
poignant things to his credit in the Dublin Review—even write a truly interesting story of New York 
low life; and now, looking back, he perceived that cosmic irony had justified the prophet's words while 
secretly confuting their flippant meaning. The horror, as glimpsed at last, could not make a story—for 
like the book cited by Poe's Germany authority, "es lasst sich nicht lesen—it does not permit itself to be 
read." 

II. 

To Malone the sense of latent mystery in existence was always present. In youth he had felt the hidden 
beauty and ecstasy of things, and had been a poet; but poverty and sorrow and exile had turned his gaze 
in darker directions, and he had thrilled at the imputations of evil in the world around. Daily life had for 
him come to be a phantasmagoria of macabre shadow-studies; now glittering and leering with 
concealed rottenness as in Beardsley's best manner, now hinting terrors behind the commonest shapes 
and objects as in the subtler and less obvious work of Gustave Dore. He would often regard it as 
merciful that most persons of high intelligence jeer at the inmost mysteries; for, he argued, if superior 
minds were ever placed in fullest contact with the secrets preserved by ancient and lowly cults, the 
resultant abnormalities would soon not only wreck the world, but threaten the very integrity of the 



universe. All this reflection was no doubt morbid, but keen logic and a deep sense of humour ably 
offset it. Malone was satisfied to let his notions remain as half-spied and forbidden visions to be lightly 
played with; and hysteria came only when duty flung him into a hell of revelation too sudden and 
insidious to escape. 

He had for some time been detailed to the Butler Street station in Brooklyn when the Red Hook matter 
came to his notice. Red Hook is a maze of hybrid squalor near the ancient waterfront opposite 
Governor's Island, with dirty highways climbing the hill from the wharves to that higher ground where 
the decayed lengths of Clinton and Court Streets lead off toward the Borough Hall. Its houses are 
mostly of brick, dating from the first quarter to the middle of the nineteenth century, and some of the 
obscurer alleys and byways have that alluring antique flavour which conventional reading leads us to 
call "Dickensian". The population is a hopeless tangle and enigma; Syrian, Spanish, Italian, and Negro 
elements impinging upon one another, and fragments of Scandinavian and American belts lying not far 
distant. It is a babel of sound and filth, and sends out strange cries to answer the lapping of oily waves 
at its grimy piers and the monstrous organ litanies of the harbour whistles. Here long ago a brighter 
picture dwelt, with clear-eyed mariners on the lower streets and homes of taste and substance where the 
larger houses line the hill. One can trace the relics of this former happiness in the trim shapes of the 
buildings, the occasional graceful churches, and the evidences of original art and background in bits of 
detail here and there—a worn flight of steps, a battered doorway, a wormy pair of decorative columns 
or pilasters, or a fragment of once green space with bent and rusted iron railing. The houses are 
generally in solid blocks, and now and then a many-windowed cupola arises to tell of days when the 
households of captains and ship-owners watched the sea. 

From this tangle of material and spiritual putrescence the blasphemies of an hundred dialects assail the 
sky. Hordes of prowlers reel shouting and singing along the lanes and thoroughfares, occasional furtive 
hands suddenly extinguish lights and pull down curtains, and swarthy, sin-pitted faces disappear from 
windows when visitors pick their way through. Policemen despair of order or reform, and seek rather to 
erect barriers protecting the outside world from the contagion. The clang of the patrol is answered by a 
kind of spectral silence, and such prisoners as are taken are never communicative. Visible offences are 
as varied as the local dialects, and run the gamut from the smuggling of rum and prohibited aliens 
through diverse stages of lawlessness and obscure vice to murder and mutilation in their most abhorrent 
guises. That these visible affairs are not more frequent is not to the neighbourhood's credit, unless the 
power of concealment be an art demanding credit. More people enter Red Hook than leave it—or at 
least, than leave it by the landward side—and those who are not loquacious are the likeliest to leave. 

Malone found in this state of things a faint stench of secrets more terrible than any of the sins 
denounced by citizens and bemoaned by priests and philanthropists. He was conscious, as one who 
united imagination with scientific knowledge, that modern people under lawless conditions tend 
uncannily to repeat the darkest instinctive patterns of primitive half-ape savagery in their daily life and 
ritual observances; and he had often viewed with an anthropologist's shudder the chanting, cursing 
processions of blear-eyed and pockmarked young men which wound their way along in the dark small 
hours of morning. One saw groups of these youths incessantly; sometimes in leering vigils on street 
corners, sometimes in doorways playing eerily on cheap instruments of music, sometimes in stupefied 
dozes or indecent dialogues around cafeteria tables near Borough Hall, and sometimes in whispering 
converse around dingy taxicabs drawn up at the high stoops of crumbling and closely shuttered old 
houses. They chilled and fascinated him more than he dared confess to his associates on the force, for 
he seemed to see in them some monstrous thread of secret continuity; some fiendish, cryptical, and 
ancient pattern utterly beyond and below the sordid mass of facts and habits and haunts listed with such 
conscientious technical care by the police. They must be, he felt inwardly, the heirs of some shocking 



and primordial tradition; the sharers of debased and broken scraps from cults and ceremonies older than 
mankind. Their coherence and definiteness suggested it, and it shewed in the singular suspicion of 
order which lurked beneath their squalid disorder. He had not read in vain such treatises as Miss 
Murray's Witch-Cult in Western Europe; and knew that up to recent years there had certainly survived 
among peasants and furtive folk a frightful and clandestine system of assemblies and orgies descended 
from dark religions antedating the Aryan world, and appearing in popular legends as Black Masses and 
Witches' Sabbaths. That these hellish vestiges of old Turanian-Asiatic magic and fertility-cults were 
even now wholly dead he could not for a moment suppose, and he frequently wondered how much 
older and how much blacker than the very worst of the muttered tales some of them might really be. 

III. 

It It was the case of Robert Suydam which took Malone to the heart of things in Red Hook. Suydam 
was a lettered recluse of ancient Dutch family, possessed originally of barely independent means, and 
inhabiting the spacious but ill-preserved mansion which his grandfather had built in Flatbush when that 
village was little more than a pleasant group of colonial cottages surrounding the steepled and ivy-clad 
Reformed Church with its iron-railed yard of Netherlandish gravestones. In his lonely house, set back 
from Martense Street amidst a yard of venerable trees, Suydam had read and brooded for some six 
decades except for a period a generation before, when he had sailed for the old world and remained 
there out of sight for eight years. He could afford no servants, and would admit but few visitors to his 
absolute solitude; eschewing close friendships and receiving his rare acquaintances in one of the three 
ground-floor rooms which he kept in order—a vast, high-ceiled library whose walls were solidly 
packed with tattered books of ponderous, archaic, and vaguely repellent aspect. The growth of the town 
and its final absorption in the Brooklyn district had meant nothing to Suydam, and he had come to 
mean less and less to the town. Elderly people still pointed him out on the streets, but to most of the 
recent population he was merely a queer, corpulent old fellow whose unkempt white hair, stubbly 
beard, shiny black clothes, and gold-headed cane earned him an amused glance and nothing more. 
Malone did not know him by sight till duty called him to the case, but had heard of him indirectly as a 
really profound authority on mediaeval superstition, and had once idly meant to look up an out-of-print 
pamphlet of his on the Kabbalah and the Faustus legend, which a friend had quoted from memory. 

Suydam became a "case" when his distant and only relatives sought court pronouncements on his 
sanity. Their action seemed sudden to the outside world, but was really undertaken only after prolonged 
observation and sorrowful debate. It was based on certain odd changes in his speech and habits; wild 
references to impending wonders, and unaccountable hauntings of disreputable Brooklyn 
neighbourhoods. He had been growing shabbier and shabbier with the years, and now prowled about 
like a veritable mendicant; seen occasionally by humiliated friends in subway stations, or loitering on 
the benches around Borough Hall in conversation with groups of swarthy, evil-looking strangers. When 
he spoke it was to babble of unlimited powers almost within his grasp, and to repeat with knowing leers 
such mystical words or names as "Sephiroth", "Ashmodai", and "Samael". The court action revealed 
that he was using up his income and wasting his principal in the purchase of curious tomes imported 
from London and Paris, and in the maintenance of a squalid basement flat in the Red Hook district 
where he spent nearly every night, receiving odd delegations of mixed rowdies and foreigners, and 
apparently conducting some kind of ceremonial service behind the green blinds of secretive windows. 
Detectives assigned to follow him reported strange cries and chants and prancing of feet filtering out 
from these nocturnal rites, and shuddered at their peculiar ecstasy and abandon despite the 
commonness of weird orgies in that sodden section. When, however, the matter came to a hearing, 
Suydam managed to preserve his liberty. Before the judge his manner grew urbane and reasonable, and 
he freely admitted the queerness of demeanour and extravagant cast of language into which he had 



fallen through excessive devotion to study and research. He was, he said, engaged in the investigation 
of certain details of European tradition which required the closest contact with foreign groups and their 
songs and folk dances. The notion that any low secret society was preying upon him, as hinted by his 
relatives, was obviously absurd; and shewed how sadly limited was their understanding of him and his 
work. Triumphing with his calm explanations, he was suffered to depart unhindered; and the paid 
detectives of the Suydams, Corlears, and Van Brunts were withdrawn in resigned disgust. 

It was here that an alliance of Federal inspectors and police, Malone with them, entered the case. The 
law had watched the Suydam action with interest, and had in many instances been called upon to aid 
the private detectives. In this work it developed that Suydam’s new associates were among the blackest 
and most vicious criminals of Red Hook's devious lanes, and that at least a third of them were known 
and repeated offenders in the matter of thievery, disorder, and the importation of illegal immigrants. 
Indeed, it would not have been too much to say that the old scholar's particular circle coincided almost 
perfectly with the worst of the organised cliques which smuggled ashore certain nameless and 
unclassified Asian dregs wisely turned back by Ellis Island. In the teeming rookeries of Parker Place— 
since renamed—where Suydam had his basement flat, there had grown up a very unusual colony of 
unclassified slant-eyed folk who used the Arabic alphabet but were eloquently repudiated by the great 
mass of Syrians in and around Atlantic Avenue. They could all have been deported for lack of 
credentials, but legalism is slow-moving, and one does not disturb Red Hook unless publicity forces 
one to. 

These creatures attended a tumbledown stone church, used Wednesdays as a dance-hall, which reared 
its Gothic buttresses near the vilest part of the waterfront. It was nominally Catholic; but priests 
throughout Brooklyn denied the place all standing and authenticity, and policemen agreed with them 
when they listened to the noises it emitted at night. Malone used to fancy he heard terrible cracked bass 
notes from a hidden organ far underground when the church stood empty and unlighted, whilst all 
observers dreaded the shrieking and drumming which accompanied the visible services. Suydam, when 
questioned, said he thought the ritual was some remnant of Nestorian Christianity tinctured with the 
Shamanism of Thibet. Most of the people, he conjectured, were of Mongoloid stock, originating 
somewhere in or near Kurdistan—and Malone could not help recalling that Kurdistan is the land of the 
Yezidis, last survivors of the Persian devil-worshippers. However this may have been, the stir of the 
Suydam investigation made it certain that these unauthorised newcomers were flooding Red Hook in 
increasing numbers; entering through some marine conspiracy unreached by revenue officers and 
harbour police, overrunning Parker Place and rapidly spreading up the hill, and welcomed with curious 
fratemalism by the other assorted denizens of the region. Their squat figures and characteristic 
squinting physiognomies, grotesquely combined with flashy American clothing, appeared more and 
more numerously among the loafers and nomad gangsters of the Borough Hall section; till at length it 
was deemed necessary to compute their numbers, ascertain their sources and occupations, and find if 
possible a way to round them up and deliver them to the proper immigration authorities. To this task 
Malone was assigned by agreement of Federal and city forces, and as he commenced his canvass of 
Red Hook he felt poised upon the brink of nameless terrors, with the shabby, unkempt figure of Robert 
Suydam as arch-fiend and adversary. 

IV. 

Police methods are varied and ingenious. Malone, through unostentatious rambles, carefully casual 
conversations, well-timed offers of hip-pocket liquor, and judicious dialogues with frightened 
prisoners, learned many isolated facts about the movement whose aspect had become so menacing. The 
newcomers were indeed Kurds, but of a dialect obscure and puzzling to exact philology. Such of them 



as worked lived mostly as dock-hands and unlicenced pedlars, though frequently serving in Greek 
restaurants and tending corner news stands. Most of them, however, had no visible means of support; 
and were obviously connected with underworld pursuits, of which smuggling and "bootlegging" were 
the least indescribable. They had come in steamships, apparently tramp freighters, and had been 
unloaded by stealth on moonless nights in rowboats which stole under a certain wharf and followed a 
hidden canal to a secret subterranean pool beneath a house. This wharf, canal, and house Malone could 
not locate, for the memories of his informants were exceedingly confused, while their speech was to a 
great extent beyond even the ablest interpreters; nor could he gain any real data on the reasons for their 
systematic importation. They were reticent about the exact spot from which they had come, and were 
never sufficiently off guard to reveal the agencies which had sought them out and directed their course. 
Indeed, they developed something like acute fright when asked the reasons for their presence. 

Gangsters of other breeds were equally taciturn, and the most that could be gathered was that some god 
or great priesthood had promised them unheard-of powers and supernatural glories and rulerships in a 
strange land. 

The attendance of both newcomers and old gangsters at Suydam's closely guarded nocturnal meetings 
was very regular, and the police soon learned that the erstwhile recluse had leased additional flats to 
accommodate such guests as knew his password; at last occupying three entire houses and pennanently 
harbouring many of his queer companions. He spent but little time now at his Flatbush home, 
apparently going and coming only to obtain and return books; and his face and manner had attained an 
appalling pitch of wildness. Malone twice interviewed him, but was each time brusquely repulsed. He 
knew nothing, he said, of any mysterious plots or movements; and had no idea how the Kurds could 
have entered or what they wanted. His business was to study undisturbed the folklore of all the 
immigrants of the district; a business with which policemen had no legitimate concern. Malone 
mentioned his admiration for Suydam's old brochure on the Kabbalah and other myths, but the old 
man's softening was only momentary. He sensed an intrusion, and rebuffed his visitor in no uncertain 
way; till Malone withdrew disgusted, and turned to other channels of information. 

What Malone would have unearthed could he have worked continuously on the case, we shall never 
know. As it was, a stupid conflict between city and Federal authority suspended the investigations for 
several months, during which the detective was busy with other assignments. But at no time did he lose 
interest, or fail to stand amazed at what began to happen to Robert Suydam. Just at the time when a 
wave of kidnappings and disappearances spread its excitement over New York, the unkempt scholar 
embarked upon a metamorphosis as startling as it was absurd. One day he was seen near Borough Hall 
with clean-shaved face, well-trimmed hair, and tastefully immaculate attire, and on every day thereafter 
some obscure improvement was noticed in him. He maintained his new fastidiousness without 
interruption, added to it an unwonted sparkle of eye and crispness of speech, and began little by little to 
shed the corpulence which had so long deformed him. Now frequently taken for less than his age, he 
acquired an elasticity of step and buoyancy of demeanour to match the new tradition, and shewed a 
curious darkening of the hair which somehow did not suggest dye. As the months passed, he 
commenced to dress less and less conservatively, and finally astonished his new friends by renovating 
and redecorating his Flatbush mansion, which he threw open in a series of receptions, summoning all 
the acquaintances he could remember, and extending a special welcome to the fully forgiven relatives 
who had so lately sought his restraint. Some attended through curiosity, others through duty; but all 
were suddenly charmed by the dawning grace and urbanity of the former hermit. He had, he asserted, 
accomplished most of his allotted work; and having just inherited some property from a half-forgotten 
European friend, was about to spend his remaining years in a brighter second youth which ease, care, 
and diet had made possible to him. Less and less was he seen at Red Hook, and more and more did he 
move in the society to which he was bom. Policemen noted a tendency of the gangsters to congregate 



at the old stone church and dance-hall instead of at the basement flat in Parker Place, though the latter 
and its recent annexes still overflowed with noxious life. 


Then two incidents occurred—wide enough apart, but both of intense interest in the case as Malone 
envisaged it. One was a quiet announcement in the Eagle of Robert Suydam’s engagement to Miss 
Cornelia Gerritsen of Bayside, a young woman of excellent position, and distantly related to the elderly 
bridegroom-elect; whilst the other was a raid on the dance-hall church by city police, after a report that 
the face of a kidnapped child had been seen for a second at one of the basement windows. Malone had 
participated in this raid, and studied the place with much care when inside. Nothing was found—in 
fact, the building was entirely deserted when visited—but the sensitive Celt was vaguely disturbed by 
many things about the interior. There were crudely painted panels he did not like—panels which 
depicted sacred faces with peculiarly worldly and sardonic expressions, and which occasionally took 
liberties that even a layman's sense of decorum could scarcely countenance. Then, too, he did not relish 
the Greek inscription on the wall above the pulpit; an ancient incantation which he had once stumbled 
upon in Dublin college days, and which read, literally translated, 

"O friend and companion of night, thou who rejoicest in the baying of dogs and spilt blood, who 
wanderest in the midst of shades among the tombs, who longest for blood and bringest terror to 
mortals, Gorgo, Mormo, thousand-faced moon, look favourably on our sacrifices!" 

When he read this he shuddered, and thought vaguely of the cracked bass organ notes he fancied he had 
heard beneath the church on certain nights. He shuddered again at the rust around the rim of a metal 
basin which stood on the altar, and paused nervously when his nostrils seemed to detect a curious and 
ghastly stench from somewhere in the neighbourhood. That organ memory haunted him, and he 
explored the basement with particular assiduity before he left. The place was very hateful to him; yet 
after all, were the blasphemous panels and inscriptions more than mere crudities perpetrated by the 
ignorant? 

By the time of Suydam’s wedding the kidnapping epidemic had become a popular newspaper scandal. 
Most of the victims were young children of the lowest classes, but the increasing number of 
disappearances had worked up a sentiment of the strongest fury. Journals clamoured for action from the 
police, and once more the Butler Street station sent its men over Red Hook for clues, discoveries, and 
criminals. Malone was glad to be on the trail again, and took pride in a raid on one of Suydam's Parker 
Place houses. There, indeed, no stolen child was found, despite the tales of screams and the red sash 
picked up in the areaway ; but the paintings and rough inscriptions on the peeling walls of most of the 
rooms, and the primitive chemical laboratory in the attic, all helped to convince the detective that he 
was on the track of something tremendous. The paintings were appalling—hideous monsters of every 
shape and size, and parodies on human outlines which cannot be described. The writing was in red, and 
varied from Arabic to Greek, Roman, and Hebrew letters. Malone could not read much of it, but what 
he did decipher was portentous and cabbalistic enough. One frequently repeated motto was in a sort of 
Hebraised Hellenistic Greek, and suggested the most terrible daemon-evocations of the Alexandrian 
decadence: 

"HEL • HELOYM • SOTHER • EMMANVEL • SABAOTH • AGLA • TETRAGRAMMATON • 
AGYROS • OTHEOS • ISCHYROS • ATHANATOS ■ IEHOVA • VA • ADONAI ■ SAD AY • 
HOMOVSION • MESSIAS • ESCHEREHEYE." 

Circles and pentagrams loomed on every hand, and told indubitably of the strange beliefs and 
aspirations of those who dwelt so squalidly here. In the cellar, however, the strangest thing was found 



—a pile of genuine gold ingots covered carelessly with a piece of burlap, and bearing upon their 
shining surfaces the same weird hieroglyphics which also adorned the walls. During the raid the police 
encountered only a passive resistance from the squinting Orientals that swarmed from every door. 
Finding nothing relevant, they had to leave all as it was; but the precinct captain wrote Suydam a note 
advising him to look closely to the character of his tenants and proteges in view of the growing public 
clamour. 

V. 

Then came the June wedding and the great sensation. Flatbush was gay for the hour about high noon, 
and pennanted motors thronged the streets near the old Dutch church where an awning stretched from 
door to highway. No local event ever surpassed the Suydam-Gerritsen nuptials in tone and scale, and 
the party which escorted bride and groom to the Cunard Pier was, if not exactly the smartest, at least a 
solid page from the Social Register. At five o'clock adieux were waved, and the ponderous liner edged 
away from the long pier, slowly turned its nose seaward, discarded its tug, and headed for the widening 
water spaces that led to old world wonders. By night the outer harbour was cleared, and late passengers 
watched the stars twinkling above an unpolluted ocean. 

Whether the tramp steamer or the scream was first to gain attention, no one can say. Probably they were 
simultaneous, but it is of no use to calculate. The scream came from the Suydam stateroom, and the 
sailor who broke down the door could perhaps have told frightful things if he had not forthwith gone 
completely mad—as it is, he shrieked more loudly than the first victims, and thereafter ran simpering 
about the vessel till caught and put in irons. 

The ship's doctor who entered the stateroom and turned on the lights a moment later did not go mad, 
but told nobody what he saw till afterward, when he corresponded with Malone in Chepachet. It was 
murder—strangulation—but one need not say that the claw-mark on Mrs. Suydam’s throat could not 
have come from her husband's or any other human hand, or that upon the white wall there flickered for 
an instant in hateful red a legend which, later copied from memory, seems to have been nothing less 
than the fearsome Chaldee letters of the word "LILITH". One need not mention these things because 
they vanished so quickly—as for Suydam, one could at least bar others from the room until one knew 
what to think oneself. The doctor has distinctly assured Malone that he did not see IT. The open 
porthole, just before he turned on the lights, was clouded for a second with a certain phosphorescence, 
and for a moment there seemed to echo in the night outside the suggestion of a faint and hellish 
tittering; but no real outline met the eye. As proof, the doctor points to his continued sanity. 

Then the tramp steamer claimed all attention. A boat put off, and a horde of swart, insolent ruffians in 
officers’ dress swarmed aboard the temporarily halted Cunarder. They wanted Suydam or his body— 
they had kn own of his trip, and for certain reasons were sure he would die. The captain's deck was 
almost a pandemonium; for at the instant, between the doctor's report from the stateroom and the 
demands of the men from the tramp, not even the wisest and gravest seaman could think what to do. 
Suddenly the leader of the visiting mariners, an Arab with a hatefully negroid mouth, pulled forth a 
dirty, crumpled paper and handed it to the captain. It was signed by Robert Suydam, and bore the 
following odd message. 

In case of sudden or unexplained accident or death on my part, please deliver me or my body 
unquestioningly into the hands of the bearer and his associates. Everything, for me, and perhaps for 
you, depends on absolute compliance. Explanations can come later—do not fail me now. 



ROBERT SUYDAM 


Captain and doctor looked at each other, and the latter whispered something to the former. Finally they 
nodded rather helplessly and led the way to the Suydam stateroom. The doctor directed the captain's 
glance away as he unlocked the door and admitted the strange seamen, nor did he breathe easily till 
they filed out with their burden after an unaccountably long period of preparation. It was wrapped in 
bedding from the berths, and the doctor was glad that the outlines were not very revealing. Somehow 
the men got the thing over the side and away to their tramp steamer without uncovering it. The 
Cunarder started again, and the doctor and a ship’s undertaker sought out the Suydam stateroom to 
perform what last services they could. Once more the physician was forced to reticence and even to 
mendacity, for a hellish thing had happened. When the undertaker asked him why he had drained off all 
of Mrs. Suydam’s blood, he neglected to affirm that he had not done so; nor did he point to the vacant 
bottle-spaces on the rack, or to the odour in the sink which shewed the hasty disposition of the bottles' 
original contents. The pockets of those men—if men they were—had bulged damnably when they left 
the ship. Two hours later, and the world knew by radio all that it ought to know of the horrible affair. 

VI. 

That same June evening, without having heard a word from the sea, Malone was desperately busy 
among the alleys of Red Hook. A sudden stir seemed to permeate the place, and as if apprised by 
"grapevine telegraph" of something singular, the denizens clustered expectantly around the dance-hall 
church and the houses in Parker Place. Three children had just disappeared—blue-eyed Norwegians 
from the streets toward Gowanus—and there were rumours of a mob forming among the sturdy 
Vikings of that section. Malone had for weeks been urging his colleagues to attempt a general cleanup; 
and at last, moved by conditions more obvious to their common sense than the conjectures of a Dublin 
dreamer, they had agreed upon a final stroke. The unrest and menace of this evening had been the 
deciding factor, and just about midnight a raiding party recruited from three stations descended upon 
Parker Place and its environs. Doors were battered in, stragglers arrested, and candlelighted rooms 
forced to disgorge unbelievable throngs of mixed foreigners in figured robes, mitres, and other 
inexplicable devices. Much was lost in the melee, for objects were thrown hastily down unexpected 
shafts, and betraying odours deadened by the sudden kindling of pungent incense. But spattered blood 
was everywhere, and Malone shuddered whenever he saw a brazier or altar from which the smoke was 
still rising. 

He wanted to be in several places at once, and decided on Suydam’s basement flat only after a 
messenger had reported the complete emptiness of the dilapidated dance-hall church. The flat, he 
thought, must hold some clue to a cult of which the occult scholar had so obviously become the centre 
and leader; and it was with real expectancy that he ransacked the musty rooms, noted their vaguely 
charnel odour, and examined the curious books, instruments, gold ingots, and glass-stoppered bottles 
scattered carelessly here and there. Once a lean, black-and-white cat edged between his feet and tripped 
him, overturning at the same time a beaker half full of a red liquid. The shock was severe, and to this 
day Malone is not certain of what he saw; but in dreams he still pictures that cat as it scuttled away 
with certain monstrous alterations and peculiarities. Then came the locked cellar door, and the search 
for something to break it down. A heavy stool stood near, and its tough seat was more than enough for 
the antique panels. A crack fonned and enlarged, and the whole door gave way—but from the other 
side; whence poured a howling tumult of ice-cold wind with all the stenches of the bottomless pit, and 
whence reached a sucking force not of earth or heaven, which, coiling sentiently about the paralysed 
detective, dragged him through the aperture and down unmeasured spaces filled with whispers and 
wails, and gusts of mocking laughter. 



Of course it was a dream. All the specialists have told him so, and he has nothing to prove the contrary. 
Indeed, he would rather have it thus; for then the sight of old brick slums and dark foreign faces would 
not eat so deeply into his soul. But at the time it was all horribly real, and nothing can ever efface the 
memory of those nighted crypts, those titan arcades, and those half-fonned shapes of hell that strode 
gigantically in silence holding half-eaten things whose still surviving portions screamed for mercy or 
laughed with madness. Odours of incense and corruption joined in sickening concert, and the black air 
was alive with the cloudy, semi-visible bulk of shapeless elemental things with eyes. Somewhere dark 
sticky water was lapping at onyx piers, and once the shivery tinkle of raucous little bells pealed out to 
greet the insane titter of a naked phosphorescent thing which swam into sight, scrambled ashore, and 
climbed up to squat leeringly on a carved golden pedestal in the background. 

Avenues of limitless night seemed to radiate in every direction, till one might fancy that here lay the 
root of a contagion destined to sicken and swallow cities, and engulf nations in the foetor of hybrid 
pestilence. Here cosmic sin had entered, and festered by unhallowed rites had commenced the grinning 
march of death that was to rot us all to fungous abnormalities too hideous for the grave's holding. Satan 
here held his Babylonish court, and in the blood of stainless childhood the leprous limbs of 
phosphorescent Lilith were laved. Incubi and succubae howled praise to Hecate, and headless moon¬ 
calves bleated to the Magna Mater. Goats leaped to the sound of thin accursed flutes, and /Egypans 
chased endlessly after misshapen fauns over rocks twisted like swollen toads. Moloch and Ashtaroth 
were not absent; for in this quintessence of all damnation the bounds of consciousness were let down, 
and man's fancy lay open to vistas of every realm of horror and every forbidden dimension that evil had 
power to mould. The world and Nature were helpless against such assaults from unsealed wells of 
night, nor could any sign or prayer check the Walpurgis-riot of horror which had come when a sage 
with the hateful key had stumbled on a horde with the locked and brimming coffer of transmitted 
daemon-lore. 

Suddenly a ray of physical light shot through these phantasms, and Malone heard the sound of oars 
amidst the blasphemies of things that should be dead. A boat with a lantern in its prow darted into sight, 
made fast to an iron ring in the slimy stone pier, and vomited forth several dark men bearing a long 
burden swathed in bedding. They took it to the naked phosphorescent thing on the carved golden 
pedestal, and the thing tittered and pawed at the bedding. Then they unswathed it, and propped upright 
before the pedestal the gangrenous corpse of a corpulent old man with stubbly beard and unkempt 
white hair. The phosphorescent thing tittered again, and the men produced bottles from their pockets 
and anointed its feet with red, whilst they afterward gave the bottles to the thing to drink from. 

All at once, from an arcaded avenue leading endlessly away, there came the daemoniac rattle and 
wheeze of a blasphemous organ, choking and rumbling out the mockeries of hell in a cracked, sardonic 
bass. In an instant every moving entity was electrified; and forming at once into a ceremonial 
procession, the nightmare horde slithered away in quest of the sound—goat, satyr, and /Egypan, 
incubus, succuba and lemur, twisted toad and shapeless elemental, dog-faced howler and silent strutter 
in darkness—all led by the abominable naked phosphorescent thing that had squatted on the carved 
golden throne, and that now strode insolently bearing in its arms the glassy-eyed corpse of the 
corpulent old man. The strange dark men danced in the rear, and the whole column skipped and leaped 
with Dionysiac fury. Malone staggered after them a few steps, delirious and hazy, and doubtful of his 
place in this or in any world. Then he turned, faltered, and sank down on the cold damp stone, gasping 
and shivering as the daemon organ croaked on, and the howling and drumming and tinkling of the mad 
procession grew fainter and fainter. 



Vaguely he was conscious of chanted horrors and shocking croakings afar off. Now and then a wail or 
whine of ceremonial devotion would float to him through the black arcade, whilst eventually there rose 
the dreadful Greek incantation whose text he had read above the pulpit of that dance-hall church. 

"O friend and companion of night, thou who rejoicest in the baying of dogs (here a hideous howl bust 
forth) and spilt blood (here nameless sounds vied with morbid shriekings) who wanderest in the midst 
of shades among the tombs, (here a whistling sigh occurred) who longest for blood and bringest terror 
to mortals, (short, sharp cries from myriad throats) Gorgo, (repeated as response) Mormo, (repeated 
with ecstasy) thousand-faced moon, (sighs and flute notes) look favourably on our sacrifices!" 

As the chant closed, a general shout went up, and hissing sounds nearly drowned the croaking of the 
cracked bass organ. Then a gasp as from many throats, and a babel of barked and bleated words 
—"Lilith, Great Lilith, behold the Bridegroom!" More cries, a clamour of rioting, and the sharp, 
clicking footfalls of a running figure. The footfalls approached, and Malone raised himself to his elbow 
to look. 

The luminosity of the crypt, lately diminished, had now slightly increased; and in that devil-light there 
appeared the fleeing form of that which should not flee or feel or breathe—the glassy-eyed, gangrenous 
corpse of the corpulent old man, now needing no support, but animated by some infernal sorcery of the 
rite just closed. After it raced the naked, tittering, phosphorescent thing that belonged on the carven 
pedestal, and still farther behind panted the dark men, and all the dread crew of sentient 
loathsomenesses. The corpse was gaining on its pursuers, and seemed bent on a definite object, 
straining with every rotting muscle toward the carved golden pedestal, whose necromantic importance 
was evidently so great. Another moment and it had reached its goal, whilst the trailing throng laboured 
on with more frantic speed. But they were too late, for in one final spurt of strength which ripped 
tendon from tendon and sent its noisome bulk floundering to the floor in a state of jellyish dissolution, 
the staring corpse which had been Robert Suydam achieved its object and its triumph. The push had 
been tremendous, but the force had held out; and as the pusher collapsed to a muddy blotch of 
corruption the pedestal he had pushed tottered, tipped, and finally careened from its onyx base into the 
thick waters below, sending up a parting gleam of carven gold as it sank heavily to undreamable gulfs 
of lower Tartarus. In that instant, too, the whole scene of horror faded to nothingness before Malone's 
eyes; and he fainted amidst a thunderous crash which seemed to blot out all the evil universe. 

VII. 

Malone's dream, experienced in full before he knew of Suydam's death and transfer at sea, was 
curiously supplemented by some odd realities of the case; though that is no reason why anyone should 
believe it. The three old houses in Parker Place, doubtless long rotten with decay in its most insidious 
form, collapsed without visible cause while half the raiders and most of the prisoners were inside; and 
of both the greater number were instantly killed. Only in the basements and cellars was there much 
saving of life, and Malone was lucky to have been deep below the house of Robert Suydam. For he 
really was there, as no one is disposed to deny. They found him unconscious by the edge of a night- 
black pool, with a grotesquely horrible jumble of decay and bone, identifiable through dental work as 
the body of Suydam, a few feet away. The case was plain, for it was hither that the smugglers' 
underground canal led; and the men who took Suydam from the ship had brought him home. They 
themselves were never found, or at least never identified; and the ship's doctor is not yet satisfied with 
the simple certitudes of the police. 


Suydam was evidently a leader in extensive man-smuggling operations, for the canal to his house was 



but one of several subterranean channels and tunnels in the neighbourhood. There was a tunnel from 
this house to a crypt beneath the dance-hall church; a crypt accessible from the church only through a 
narrow secret passage in the north wall, and in whose chambers some singular and terrible things were 
discovered. The croaking organ was there, as well as a vast arched chapel with wooden benches and a 
strangely figured altar. The walls were lined with small cells, in seventeen of which—hideous to relate 
—solitary prisoners in a state of complete idiocy were found chained, including four mothers with 
infants of disturbingly strange appearance. These infants died soon after exposure to the light; a 
circumstance which the doctors thought rather merciful. Nobody but Malone, among those who 
inspected them, remembered the sombre question of old Delrio: "An sint unquam daemones incubi et 
succubae, et an ex tali congressu proles nasci queat?" 

Before the canals were filled up they were thoroughly dredged, and yielded forth a sensational array of 
sawed and split bones of all sizes. The kidnapping epidemic, very clearly, had been traced home; 
though only two of the surviving prisoners could by any legal thread be connected with it. These men 
are now in prison, since they failed of conviction as accessories in the actual murders. The carved 
golden pedestal or throne so often mentioned by Malone as of primary occult importance was never 
brought to light, though at one place under the Suydam house the canal was observed to sink into a well 
too deep for dredging. It was choked up at the mouth and cemented over when the cellars of the new 
houses were made, but Malone often speculates on what lies beneath. The police, satisfied that they had 
shattered a dangerous gang of maniacs and man-smugglers, turned over to the Federal authorities the 
unconvicted Kurds, who before their deportation were conclusively found to belong to the Yezidi clan 
of devil-worshippers. The tramp ship and its crew remain an elusive mystery, though cynical detectives 
are once more ready to combat its smuggling and rum-running ventures. Malone thinks these detectives 
shew a sadly limited perspective in their lack of wonder at the myriad unexplainable details, and the 
suggestive obscurity of the whole case; though he is just as critical of the newspapers, which saw only 
a morbid sensation and gloated over a minor sadist cult which they might have proclaimed a horror 
from the universe's very heart. But he is content to rest silent in Chepachet, calming his nervous system 
and praying that time may gradually transfer his terrible experience from the realm of present reality to 
that of picturesque and semi-mythical remoteness. 

Robert Suydam sleeps beside his bride in Greenwood Cemetery. No funeral was held over the strangely 
released bones, and relatives are grateful for the swift oblivion which overtook the case as a whole. The 
scholar’s connexion with the Red Hook horrors, indeed, was never emblazoned by legal proof; since his 
death forestalled the inquiry he would otherwise have faced. His own end is not much mentioned, and 
the Suydams hope that posterity may recall him only as a gentle recluse who dabbled in hannless 
magic and folklore. 

As for Red Hook—it is always the same. Suydam came and went; a terror gathered and faded; but the 
evil spirit of darkness and squalor broods on amongst the mongrels in the old brick houses, and 
prowling bands still parade on unknown errands past windows where lights and twisted faces 
unaccountably appear and disappear. Age-old horror is a hydra with a thousand heads, and the cults of 
darkness are rooted in blasphemies deeper than the well of Democritus. The soul of the beast is 
omnipresent and triumphant, and Red Hook's legions of blear-eyed, pockmarked youths still chant and 
curse and howl as they file from abyss to abyss, none knows whence or whither, pushed on by blind 
laws of biology which they may never understand. As of old, more people enter Red Hook than leave it 
on the landward side, and there are already rumours of new canals running underground to certain 
centres of traffic in liquor and less mentionable things. 


The dance-hall church is now mostly a dance-hall, and queer faces have appeared at night at the 



windows. Lately a policeman expressed the belief that the fdled-up crypt has been dug out again, and 
for no simply explainable purpose. Who are we to combat poisons older than history and mankind? 
Apes danced in Asia to those horrors, and the cancer lurks secure and spreading where furtiveness 
hides in rows of decaying brick. 

Malone does not shudder without cause—for only the other day an officer overheard a swarthy 
squinting hag teaching a small child some whispered patois in the shadow of an areaway. He listened, 
and thought it very strange when he heard her repeat over and over again, 

"O friend and companion of night, thou who rejoicest in the baying of dogs and spilt blood, who 
wanderest in the midst of shades among the tombs, who longest for blood and bringest terror to 
mortals, Gorgo, Mormo, thousand-faced moon, look favourably on our sacrifices!" 


Htbbp b. 2|opkut£ bp Militant puntljam ^oob£ 
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LIBBY v. HOPKINS 

ERROR to the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio. 

The suit was brought in the Superior Court of Cincinnati by A. T. Stewart & Co., of which firm the 
plaintiffs in error are the survivors, against Lewis C. Hopkins and wife, and Isaac M. Jordan, trustee in 
bankruptcy of Hopkins. 

It appears from the record that A. T. Stewart & Co., merchants, of the city of New York, loaned, June 6, 
1866, Hopkins, a merchant of Cincinnati, Ohio, $100,000, and took his promissory note of that date 
therefor, payable on demand with interest from date, to secure the payment of which he executed and 
delivered to them several mortgages on real estate in Cincinnati and its vicinity. Both before and after 
that date he bought of them large quantities of goods, and as a matter of convenience kept with them 
two accounts,-one a cash and the other a merchandise account. They were his bankers. All his 
remittances were sent to them and credited to him in the cash account. By drafts thereon he paid his 
debts for merchandise to them and other New York merchants, and in order to replenish it he borrowed 
the $100,000 above mentioned, and it was carried to his credit in that account. On May 4, 1867, he paid 
on his note $25,000. On Nov. 12, 1867, he remitted to Stewart & Co. § 10,000, on Dec. 27, 1867, § 
17,000, on the 28th of the same month, $10,000, and on the 30th, $48,025. He directed these 
remittances to be applied to the payment of his note, and to be credited thereon. It is now no longer 
disputed that the first three of these remittances were so applied. The last two, with the interest thereon, 
constitute the sum now in controversy. 

On Jan. 1, 1868, Hopkins suspended business, insolvent. At that time he owed A. T. Stewart & Co. 
$231,515 on account, and unsecured. His liabilities to others amounted to more than $500,000. A 
petition in bankruptcy was filed against him February 29. He was adjudicated a bankrupt March 30. On 
April 30 Jordan was appointed trustee. 





As to the foregoing facts there is no dispute. 


In August, 1868, on what day the record does not show, Stewart & Co. commenced this suit for the 
foreclosure of the mortgages, claiming as due the full amount of the note, less the payment of $25,000. 

The answer, besides other defences not pertinent to any contention now raised, averred that Hopkins 
had paid on the note, not only the said sum of $25,000, but also the remittances above mentioned, 
making the total amount paid thereon $110,025; and, after alleging that said payments were made in 
fraud of the Bankrupt Act, demanded, by way of counterclaim, a judgment against Stewart & Co. 
therefor. 

The reply admitted that Hopkins requested Stewart & Co. to credit the remittances on his mortgage 
debt, and averred that they were held subject to his order, and continued to be so held, up to the time 
when the rights of Jordan, trustee, attached, subject to such law of set-off as is provided in the Bankrupt 
Act. It nowhere appeared in the pleadings that Hopkins was indebted to the plaintiffs on any unsecured 
claim, or in any other way, except upon the note for $100,000. No unsecured debt of Hopkins was 
pleaded as a set-off or otherwise. 

The Superior Court found that the mortgages were valid, and the first lien on the premises therein 
described, and that there was due thereon, including interest, the sum of $75,957.06. It rendered a final 
decree that unless that sum with interest be paid within one hundred and eighty days therefrom to 
Stewart & Co., the mortgaged premises should be sold. 

The court further found that when Hopkins made the last two remittances, of $10,000 and $48,025, 
respectively, it was with the intent and the express instruction in writing to Stewart & Co. to apply them 
in discharging the mortgage claim; that Stewart & Co. refused to do so, but assumed, without his 
authority or consent, to apply and did apply them to his credit on the general account against him for 
merchandise; that Stewart & Co. had no right to make such application; and that the remittances 
remained in their hands as his moneys from the several days of their payment until Feb. 29, 1868, when 
the title of Jordan as trustee attached thereto. It also found that the said two several sums were not 
subject to any claim of set-off or cross-demand, or of mutual debts or credits, on the part of Stewart & 
Co., under sect. 20 of the Bankrupt Act, or otherwise. 

The court, therefore, rendered a decree in favor of Jordan, trustee, against Stewart & Co. for $58,025, 
the aggregate of the last two remittances, with interest, amounting in all to $75,981.36. 

The case was carried, by the petition in error of Stewart & Co., and the cross-petition in error of Jordan, 
trustee, to the Supreme Court of Ohio, by which the decree of the Superior Court was affirmed. 

Stewart & Co. thereupon brought the case here by writ of error. Some of the members of the firm have 
died, and Libby and another are its surviving members. 

Mr. Aaron F. Perry for the plaintiffs in error. 

Mr. Jackson A. Jordan and Mr. Isaac Dayton, contra. 

MR. JUSTICE WOODS, after stating the facts, delivered the opinion of the court. 
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The only question to which our attention is directed by the plaintiffs is that of set-off under the 
twentieth section of the act of March 2, 1867, c. 176 (14 Stat. 517), which is as follows: 'In all cases of 
mutual debts or mutual credits between the parties, the account between them shall be stated, and one 
debt set off against the other, and the balance only shall be allowed or paid, but no set-off shall be 
allowed of a claim in its nature not provable against the estate: Provided, that no set-off shall be 
allowed in favor of any debtor to the bankrupt of a claim purchased by or transferred to him after the 
filing of the petition.’ This provision was in force at the time of the trial, and is now substantially 
incorporated in sect. 5073 of the Revised Statutes. 

The contention of the plaintiffs is that they were entitled under this section to set off an unsecured 
account due them from Hopkins against the $58,025 remitted to them by him with directions to credit it 
on his mortgage debt, and which they refused so to apply. 

Waiving the difficulty that they have not pleaded that account as a set-off, we shall consider the 
question made by them. The account is a claim provable against the bankrupt estate, and it was not 
purchased by or transferred to them after the filing of the petition in bankruptcy. The controversy is, 
therefore, reduced to this issue: Were that account and the money transmitted by Hopkins to them, and 
held and not applied by them to the mortgage debt, mutual credits, or mutual debts which could be set 
off against each other under the twentieth section of the Bankrupt Act? 

The plaintiffs insist that the term 'mutual credits' is more comprehensive than the term 'mutual debts' in 
the statutes relating to set-off; that credit is synonymous with trust, and the trust or credit need not be 
money on both sides; that where there is a deposit of property on one side without authority to turn it 
into money, no debt can arise out of it; but where there are directions to turn it into money it may 
become a debt, the reason being that when turned into money it becomes like any other mutual debt. 
They say that the first of the two remittances under consideration is not proved to have been other than 
money, but as it was only $10,000 its application to the note could not be required. The larger 
remittance was in drafts, and their application could not be required. But there was authority to turn 
them into money, and that to get the money on them it was necessary that the drafts should be indorsed 
by the plaintiffs, and that the indorsement to and collection by them put the money received in the same 
plight as if the drafts had been sent to them for collection. We cannot assent to these views, and they 
receive but little support from the adjudged cases. 


Ex parte Deeze (1 Atk. 228) arose under the twenty-eighth section of the statute 5 Geo. II. c. 30, which 



provides that 'when it shall appear to the said commissioners [in bankruptcy] or the major part of them, 
that there hath been mutual credit given by the bankrupt and any other person, or mutual debts between 
the bankrupt and any other person, at any time before such person became bankrupt, the said 
commissioners, or the major part of them, or the assignees of such bankrupt's estate, shall state the 
account between them, and one debt shall be set against another, and what shall appear to be due on 
either side on the balance of said account, and on setting such debts against one another, and no more 
shall be claimed on either side respectively.' In that case, a packer claimed to retain goods not only for 
the price of packing them, but for a sum of 500 lent to the bankrupt on his note. Lord Hardwicke 
determined that he had such right on the ground of mutual credits, holding that the words 'mutual 
credits' have a larger effect than 'mutual debts,’ and that under them many cross-claims might be 
allowed in cases of bankruptcy, which in common cases would be rejected. 

But this ruling was subsequently made narrower by Lord Hardwicke himself, in Ex parte Ockenden (id. 
235), and was in effect overruled in Rose v. Hart, 8 Taunt. 499. In that case trover was brought for 
cloths deposited by the bankrupt previously to his bankruptcy, with the defendant, a fuller, for the 
purpose of being dressed. It was held that the defendant was not entitled to detain them for his general 
balance for such work done by him for the bankrupt previously to his bankruptcy, for there was no 
mutual credit within that section. And the court declared that the term 'mutual credits' in the act meant 
only such as must in their nature terminate in debts. 

The rule established in this case, as to the nature of the credits which can be the subject of set-off, has 
been declared in other cases. Smith v. Hodson, 4 T. R. 211; Easum v. Cato, 5 Bam. & Aid. 861. The 
effect of the authorities is, that the term 'mutual credits' includes only such, where a debt may have 
been within the contemplation of the parties. 

These authorities make it clear that, even under the Bankrupt Act of 5 Geo. II., the plaintiffs would 
have no right to the set-off claimed by them. And they lose sight of the controlling fact that the money 
and the drafts which they turned into money were remitted, with express directions to apply them on a 
specific debt. Without the consent of Hopkins they could never be changed into a debt due to him from 
the plaintiffs, and that consent has never been given. 

Whether or not be had the right to direct the application, is immaterial. There was no legal obstacle to 
the application as directed. The fact that he gave the direction imposed on the plaintiffs the obligation 
to apply the money as directed, or to return it to him. 

They had no better right to refuse to make the application and to retain the money and set off against it 
the debt due to them from Hopkins, than if they had been directed to pay the money on a debt due from 
him to another of his creditors, or than they had to apply to the payment of his debt to them money 
which he left with them as a special deposit. 

Hopkins sent them the money and drafts, upon the faith and trust that they would be applied according 
to his instructions. The refusal so to apply them did not change the relations of the parties to this fund, 
nor make that a debt which before such refusal was a trust. To so hold would be to pennit a trustee to 
better his condition by a refusal to execute a trust which he had assumed. Winslow v. Bliss (3 Lans. (N. 
Y.) 220) and Scammon v. Kimball (92 U.S. 362), cited by the plaintiffs to support their contention, are 
cases where a bank or ha nk er was allowed to set off the money of a depositor against a debt due from 
him to the bank. The answer to these authorities is that the relation between a bank and its general 
depositor is that of debtor and creditor. When he deposits moneys with the bank, it becomes his debtor 
to the amount of them. Foley v. Hill, 2 H. L. Cas. 28; Bank of the Republic v. Millard, 10 Wall. 152; 



Bullard v. Randall, 1 Gray (Mass.), 605. When, therefore, he becomes indebted to the bank, it is a case 
of mutual debt and mutual credit, which may well be set off against each other. 


But in this case there was no deposit. The relation of ha nk er and depositor did not arise, consequently 
there was no debt. When A. sends money to B., with directions to apply it to a debt due from him to B., 
it cannot be construed as a deposit, even though B. may be a banker. The reason is plain. The consent 
of A. that it shall be considered a deposit, and not a payment, is necessary and is wanting. 

Another answer to the contention of the plaintiffs is found in the language of the twentieth section of 
the Bankrupt Act of March 2, 1867, c. 176, which differs materially from that of the twenty-eighth 
section of 5 Geo. II. c. 30. In our act the terms ’credits' and 'debts' are used as correlative. What is a debt 
on one side is a credit on the other, so that the term 'credits' can have no broader meaning than the tenn 
'debts.' We find no warrant in the language of the section or its context for extending the term 'credits' 
so as to include trusts. Generally we know that 'credit' and 'trust' are not synonymous terms. They have 
distinct and well-settled meanings, and we see no reason why they should be confounded in 
interpreting the twentieth section of the Bankrupt Act. 

To authorize a set-off there must be mutual credits or mutual debts. The remitting of certain money 
assets by Hopkins to the plaintiffs, to be applied by them according to his instructions, did not make 
them his debtors, but his trustees. So that there were in the case no mutual credits or debts. The 
indebtedness was all on the side of Hopkins. The plaintiffs owed him nothing. They held his money in 
trust to apply it as directed by him. 

They refused to make the application as he directed. They held it, therefore, subject to his order. They 
continued so to hold it until the rights of the trustee in bankruptcy attached, and until he sought to 
recover it by his counter-claim filed in this case. 

The only contention of the plaintiffs set up in this court is that the Supreme Court of Ohio approved of 
the action of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, in refusing to allow the plaintiffs to set off the unsecured 
debt due to them by Hopkins against funds intrusted to them by him for an entirely different purpose. 
We are of opinion that the decision of the. Superior Court was correct. The judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio must, therefore, be 

Affirmed. 

Notes 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17U.S.C. 105). 


glutljenttc iBtarrattoe of a ^aunteb ?|ou£e (1862) 

by Sheridan Le Fanu 

first published in University Magazine . 1862 

[The Editor of the University Magazine submits the following very remarkable statement, with every 
detail of which he has been for some years acquainted, upon the ground that it affords the most 
authentic and ample relation of a series of marvellous phenoma, in nowise connected with what is 





technically termed "spiritualism," which he has anywhere met with. All the persons—and there are 
many of them living—upon whose separate evidence some parts, and upon whose united testimony 
others, of this most singular recital depend, are, in their several walks of life, respectable, and such as 
would in any matter of judicial investigation be deemed wholly unexceptionable witnesses. There is not 
an incident here recorded which would not have been distinctly deposed to on oath had any necessity 
existed, by the persons who severally, and some of them in great fear, related their own distinct 
experiences. The Editor begs most pointedly to meet in limine the suspicion, that he is elaborating a 
trick, or vouching for another ghost of Mrs. Veal. As a mere story the narrative is valueless: its sole 
claim to attention is its absolute truth. For the good faith of its relator he pledges his own and the 
character of this Magazine. With the Editor's concurrence, the name of the watering-place, and some 
special circumstances in no essential way bearing upon the peculiar character of the story, but which 
might have indicated the locality, and possibly annoyed persons interested in house property there, have 
been suppressed by the narrator. Not the slightest liberty has been taken with the narrative, which is 
presented precisely in the terms in which the writer of it, who employs throughout the first person, 
would, if need were, fix it in the form of an affidavit.] 

Within the last eight years—the precise date I purposely omit—11 was ordered by my physician, my 
health being in an unsatisfactory state, to change my residence to one upon the sea-coast; and 
accordingly, I took a house for a year in a fashionable watering-place, at a moderate distance from the 
city in which I had previously resided, and connected with it by a railway. 

Winter was setting in when my removal thither was decided upon; but there was nothing whatever 
dismal or depressing in the change. The house I had taken was to all appearance, and in point of 
convenience, too, quite a modem one. It formed one in a cheerful row, with small gardens in front, 
facing the sea, and commanding sea air and sea views in perfection. In the rear it had coach-house and 
stable, and between them and the house a considerable grass-plot, with some flower-beds, interposed. 

Our family consisted of my wife and myself, with three children, the eldest about nine years old, she 
and the next in age being girls; and the youngest, between six and seven, a boy. To these were added six 
servants, whom, although for certain reasons I decline giving their real names, I shall indicate, for the 
sake of clearness, by arbitrary ones. There was a nurse, Mrs. Southerland; a nursery-maid, Ellen Page; 
the cook, Mrs. Greenwood; and the housemaid, Ellen Faith; a butler, whom I shall call Smith, and his 
son, James, about two-and-twenty. 

We came out to take possession at about seven o'clock in the evening; every thing was comfortable and 
cheery; good fires lighted, the rooms neat and airy, and a general air of preparation and comfort, highly 
conducive to good spirits and pleasant anticipations. 

The sitting-rooms were large and cheerful, and they and the bed-rooms more than ordinarily lofty, the 
kitchen and servants’ rooms, on the same level, were well and comfortably furnished, and had, like the 
rest of the house, an air of recent painting and fitting up, and a completely modern character, which 
imparted a very cheerful air of cleanliness and convenience. 

There had been just enough of the fuss of settling agreeably to occupy us, and to give a pleasant turn to 
our thoughts after we had retired to our rooms. Being an invalid, I had a small bed to myself— 
resigning the four-poster to my wife. The candle was extinguished, but a night-light was burning. I was 
coming up stairs, and she, already in bed, had just dismissed her maid, when we were both startled by a 
wild scream from her room; I found her in a state of the extremest agitation and terror. She insisted that 
she had seen an unnaturally tall figure come beside her bed and stand there. The light was too faint to 
enable her to define any thing respecting this apparition, beyond the fact of her having most distinctly 



seen such a shape, colourless from the insufficiency of the light to disclose more than its dark outline. 


We both endeavoured to re-assure her. The room once more looked so cheerful in the candlelight, that 
we were quite uninfluenced by the contagion of her terrors. The movements and voices of the servants 
down stairs still getting things into their places and completing our comfortable arrangements, had also 
their effect in steeling us against any such influence, and we set the whole thing down as a dream, or an 
imperfectly-seen outline of the bed-curtains. When, however, we were alone, my wife reiterated, still in 
great agitation, her clear assertion that she had most positively seen, being at the time as completely 
awake as ever she was, precisely what she had described to us. And in this conviction she continued 
perfectly firm. 

A day or two after this, it came out that our servants were under an apprehension that, somehow or 
other, thieves had established a secret mode of access to the lower part of the house. The butler, Smith, 
had seen an ill-looking woman in his room on the first night of our arrival; and he and other servants 
constantly saw, for many days subsequently, glimpses of a retreating figure, which corresponded with 
that so seen by him, passing through a passage which led to a back area in which were some coal- 
vaults. 

This figure was seen always in the act of retreating, its back turned, generally getting round the corner 
of the passage into the area, in a stealthy and hurried way, and, when closely followed, imperfectly seen 
again entering one of the coal-vaults, and when pursued into it, nowhere to be found. 

The idea of any thing supernatural in the matter had, strange to say, not yet entered the mind of any one 
of the servants. They had heard some stories of smugglers having secret passages into houses, and 
using their means of access for purposes of pillage, or with a view to frighten superstitious people out 
of houses which they needed for their own objects, and a suspicion of similar practices here, caused 
them extreme uneasiness. The apparent anxiety also manifested by this retreating figure to escape 
observation, and her always appearing to make her egress at the same point, favoured this romantic 
hypothesis. The men, however, made a most careful examination of the back area, and of the coal- 
vaults, with a view to discover some mode of egress, but entirely without success. On the contrary, the 
result was, so far as it went, subversive of the theory; solid masonry met them on every hand. 

I called the man, Smith, up, to hear from his own lips the particulars of what he had seen; and certainly 
his report was very curious. I give it as literally as my memory enables me:- 

His son slept in the same room, and was sound asleep; but he lay awake, as men sometimes will on a 
change of bed, and having many things on his mind. He was lying with his face towards the wall, but 
observing a light and some little stir in the room, he turned round in his bed, and saw the figure of a 
woman, squalid, and ragged in dress; her figure rather low and broad; as well as I recollect, she had 
something—either a cloak or shawl—on, and wore a bonnet. Her back was turned, and she appeared to 
be searching or rummaging for something on the floor, and, without appearing to observe him, she 
turned in doing so towards him. The light, which was more like the intense glow of a coal, as he 
described it, being of a deep red colour, proceeded from the hollow of her hand, which she held beside 
her head, and he saw her perfectly distinctly. She appeared middle-aged, was deeply pitted with the 
smallpox, and blind of one eye. His phrase in describing her general appearance was, that she was "a 
miserable, poor-looking creature." 

He was under the impression that she must be the woman who had been left by the proprietor in charge 
of the house, and who had that evening, after having given up the keys, remained for some little time 



with the female servants. He coughed, therefore, to apprize her of his presence, and turned again 
towards the wall. When he again looked round she and the light were gone; and odd as was her method 
of lighting herself in her search, the circumstances excited neither uneasiness nor curiosity in his mind, 
until he discovered next morning that the woman in question had left the house long before he had gone 
to his bed. 

I examined the man very closely as to the appearance of the person who had visited him, and the result 
was what I have described. It struck me as an odd thing, that even then, considering how prone to 
superstition persons in his rank of life usually are, he did not seem to suspect any thing supernatural in 
the occurrence; and, on the contrary, was thoroughly persuaded that his visitant was a living person, 
who had got into the house by some hidden entrance. 

On Sunday, on his return from his place of worship, he told me that, when the service was ended, and 
the congregation making their way slowly out, he saw the very woman in the crowd, and kept his eye 
upon her for several minutes, but such was the crush, that all his efforts to reach her were unavailing, 
and when he got into the open street she was gone. He was quite positive as to his having distinctly 
seen her, however, for several minutes, and scouted the possibility of any mistake as to identity; and 
fully impressed with the substantial and living reality of his visitant, he was very much provoked at her 
having escaped him. He made inquiries also in the neighbourhood, but could procure no information, 
nor hear of any other persons having seen any woman corresponding with his visitant. 

The cook and the housemaid occupied a bed-room on the kitchen floor. It had whitewashed walls, and 
they were actually terrified by the appearance of the shadow of a woman passing and repassing across 
the side wall opposite to their beds. They suspected that this had been going on much longer than they 
were aware, for its presence was discovered by a sort of accident, its movements happening to take a 
direction in distinct contrariety to theirs. 

This shadow always moved upon one particular wall, returning after short intervals, and causing them 
extreme terror. They placed the candle, as the most obvious specific, so close to the infested wall, that 
the flame all but touched it; and believed for some time that they had effectually got rid of this 
annoyance; but one night, notwithstanding this arrangement of the light, the shadow returned, passing 
and repassing, as heretofore, upon the same wall, although their only candle was burning within an inch 
of it, and it was obvious that no substance capable of casting such a shadow could have interposed; and, 
indeed, as they described it, the shadow seemed to have no sort of relation to the position of the light, 
and appeared, as I have said, in manifest defiance of the laws of optics. 

I ought to mention that the housemaid was a particularly fearless sort of person, as well as a very 
honest one; and her companion, the cook, a scrupulously religious woman, and both agreed in every 
particular in their relation of what occurred. 

Meanwhile, the nursery was not without its annoyances, though as yet of a comparatively trivial kind. 
Sometimes, at night, the handle of the door was turned hurriedly as if by a person trying to come in, 
and at others a knocking was made at it. These sounds occurred after the children had settled to sleep, 
and while the nurse still remained awake. Whenever she called to know "who is there," the sounds 
ceased; but several times, and particularly at first, she was under the impression that they were caused 
by her mistress, who had come to see the children, and thus impressed she had got up and opened the 
door, expecting to see her, but discovering only darkness, and receiving no answer to her inquiries. 


With respect to this nurse, I must mention that I believe no more perfectly trustworthy servant was ever 



employed in her capacity; and, in addition to her integrity, she was remarkably gifted with sound 
common sense. 

One morning, I think about three or four weeks after our arrival, I was sitting at the parlour window 
which looked to the front, when I saw the little iron door which admitted into the small garden that lay 
between the window where I was sitting and the public road, pushed open by a woman who so exactly 
answered the description given by Smith of the woman who had visited his room on the night of his 
arrival as instantaneously to impress me with the conviction that she must be the identical person. She 
was a square, short woman, dressed in soiled and tattered clothes, scarred and pitted with small-pox, 
and blind of an eye. She stepped hurriedly into the little enclosure, and peered from a distance of a few 
yards into the room where I was sitting. I felt that now was the moment to clear the matter up; but there 
was something stealthy in the manner and look of the woman which convinced me that I must not 
appear to notice her until her retreat was fairly cut off. Unfortunately, I was suffering from a lame foot, 
and could not reach the bell as quickly as I wished. I made all the haste I could, and rang violently to 
bring up the servant Smith. In the short interval that intervened, I observed the woman from the 
window, who having in a leisurely way, and with a kind of scrutiny, looked along the front windows of 
the house, passed quickly out again, closing the gate after her, and followed a lady who was walking 
along the footpath at a quick pace, as if with the intention of begging from her. The moment the man 
entered I told him—"the blind woman you described to me has this instant followed a lady in that 
direction, try to overtake her." He was, if possible, more eager than I in the chase, but returned in a 
short time after a vain pursuit, very hot, and utterly disappointed. And, thereafter, we saw her face no 
more. 

All this time, and up to the period of our leaving the house, which was not for two or three months 
later, there occurred at intervals the only phenomenon in the entire series having any resemblance to 
what we hear described of "Spiritualism." This was a knocking, like a soft hammering with a wooden 
mallet, as it seemed in the timbers between the bedroom ceilings and the roof. It had this special 
peculiarity, that it was always rythmical, and, I think, invariably, the emphasis upon the last stroke. It 
would sound rapidly "one, two, three, four—one, two, three, four;" or "one, two, three—one, two, 
three," and sometimes "one, two—one, two," &c., and this, with intervals and resumptions, 
monotonously for hours at a time. 

At first this caused my wife, who was a good deal confined to her bed, much annoyance; and we sent to 
our neighbours to inquire if any hammering or carpentering was going on in their houses but were 
informed that nothing of the sort was taking place. I have myself heard it frequently, always in the same 
inaccessible part of the house, and with the same monotonous emphasis. One odd thing about it was, 
that on my wife's calling out, as she used to do when it became more than usually troublesome, "stop 
that noise," it was invariably arrested for a longer or shorter time. 

Of course none of these occurrences were ever mentioned in hearing of the children. They would have 
been, no doubt, like most children, greatly terrified had they heard any thing of the matter, and known 
that their elders were unable to account for what was passing; and their fears would have made them 
wretched and troublesome. 

They used to play for some hours every day in the back garden—the house forming one end of this 
oblong inclosure, the stable and coach-house the other, and two parallel walls of considerable height 
the sides. Here, as it afforded a perfectly safe playground, they were frequently left quite to themselves; 
and in talking over their days' adventures, as children will, they happened to mention a woman, or 
rather the woman, for they had long grown familiar with her appearance, whom they used to see in the 



garden while they were at play. They assumed that she came in and went out at the stable door, but they 
never actually saw her enter or depart. They merely saw a figure—that of a very poor woman, soiled 
and ragged—near the stable wall, stooping over the ground, and apparently grubbing in the loose clay 
in search of something. She did not disturb, or appear to observe them; and they left her in undisturbed 
possession of her nook of ground. When seen it was always in the same spot, and similarly occupied; 
and the description they gave of her general appearance—for they never saw her face—corresponded 
with that of the one-eyed woman whom Smith, and subsequently as it seemed, I had seen. 

The other man, James, who looked after a mare which I had purchased for the purpose of riding 
exercise, had, like every one else in the house, his little trouble to report, though it was not much. The 
stall in which, as the most comfortable, it was decided to place her, she peremptorily declined to enter. 
Though a very docile and gentle little animal, there was no getting her into it. She would snort and rear, 
and, in fact, do or suffer any thing rather than set her hoof in it. He was fain, therefore, to place her in 
another. And on several occasions he found her there, exhibiting all the equine symptoms of extreme 
fear. Like the rest of us, however, this man was not troubled in the particular case with any superstitious 
qualms. The mare had evidently been frightened; and he was puzzled to find out how, or by whom, for 
the stable was well-secured, and had, I am nearly certain, a lock-up yard outside. 

One morning I was greeted with the intelligence that robbers had certainly got into the house in the 
night; and that one of them had actually been seen in the nursery. The witness, I found, was my eldest 
child, then, as I have said, about nine years of age. Having awoke in the night, and lain awake for some 
time in her bed, she heard the handle of the door turn, and a person whom she distinctly saw—for it 
was a light night, and the window-shutters unclosed—but whom she had never seen before, stepped in 
on tiptoe, and with an appearance of great caution. He was a rather small man, with a very red face; he 
wore an oddly cut frock coat, the collar of which stood up, and trousers, rough and wide, like those of a 
sailor, turned up at the ankles, and either short boots or clumsy shoes, covered with mud. This man 
listened beside the nurse's bed, which stood next the door, as if to satisfy himself that she was sleeping 
soundly; and having done so for some seconds, he began to move cautiously in a diagonal line, across 
the room to the chimney-piece, where he stood for a while, and so resumed his tiptoe walk, skirting the 
wall, until he reached a chest of drawers, some of which were open, and into which he looked, and 
began to rummage in a hurried way, as the child supposed, making search for something worth taking 
away. He then passed on to the window, where was a dressing-table, at which he also stopped, turning 
over the things upon it, and standing for some time at the window as if looking out, and then resuming 
his walk by the side wall opposite to that by which he had moved up to the window, he returned in the 
same way toward the nurse's bed, so as to reach it at the foot. With its side to the end wall, in which 
was the door, was placed the little bed in which lay my eldest child, who watched his proceedings with 
the extremest terror. As he drew near she instinctively moved herself in the bed, with her head and 
shoulders to the wall, drawing up her feet; but he passed by without appearing to observe, or, at least, to 
care for her presence. Immediately after the nurse turned in her bed as if about to waken; and when the 
child, who had drawn the clothes about her head, again ventured to peep out, the man was gone. 

The child had no idea of her having seen any thing more formidable than a thief. With the prowling, 
cautious, and noiseless manner of proceeding common to such marauders, the air and movements of 
the man whom she had seen entirely corresponded. And on hearing her perfectly distinct and consistent 
account, I could myself arrive at no other conclusion than that a stranger had actually got into the 
house. I had, therefore, in the first instance, a most careful examination made to discover any traces of 
an entrance having been made by any window into the house. The doors had been found barred and 
locked as usual; but no sign of any thing of the sort was discernible. I then had the various articles— 
plate, wearing apparel, books, &c., counted; and after having conned over and reckoned up every thing, 



it became quite clear that nothing whatever had been removed from the house, nor was there the 
slightest indication of any thing having been so much as disturbed there. I must here state that this child 
was remarkably clear, intelligent, and observant; and that her description of the man, and of all that had 
occurred, was most exact, and as detailed as the want of perfect light rendered possible. 

I felt assured that an entrance had actually been effected into the house, though for what purpose was 
not easily to be conjectured. The man, Smith, was equally confident upon this point; and his theory was 
that the object was simply to frighten us out of the house by making us believe it haunted; and he was 
more than ever anxious and on the alert to discover the conspirators. It often since appeared to me odd. 
Every year, indeed, more odd, as this cumulative case of the marvellous becomes to my mind more and 
more inexplicable—that underlying my sense of mystery and puzzle, was all along the quiet 
assumption that all these occurrences were one way or another referable to natural causes. I could not 
account for them, indeed, myself; but during the whole period I inhabited that house, I never once felt, 
though much alone, and often up very late at night, any of those tremors and thrills which every one 
has at times experienced when situation and the hour are favourable. Except the cook and housemaid, 
who were plagued with the shadow I mentioned crossing and recrossing upon the bedroom wall, we all, 
without exception, experienced the same strange sense of security, and regarded these phenomena 
rather with a perplexed sort of interest and curiosity, than with any more unpleasant sensations. 

The knockings which I have mentioned at the nursery door, preceded generally by the sound of a step 
on the lobby, meanwhile continued. At that time (for my wife, like myself, was an invalid) two eminent 
physicians, who came out occasionally by rail, were attending us. These gentlemen were at first only 
amused, but ultimately interested, and very much puzzled by the occurrences which we described. One 
of them, at last, recommended that a candle should be kept burning upon the lobby. It was in fact a 
recurrence to an old woman’s recipe against ghosts—of course it might be serviceable, too, against 
impostors; at all events, seeming, as I have said, very much interested and puzzled, he advised it, and it 
was tried. We fancied that it was successful; for there was an interval of quiet for, I think, three or four 
nights. But after that, the noises—the footsteps on the lobby—the knocking at the door, and the turning 
of the handle recommenced in full force, notwithstanding the light upon the table outside; and these 
particular phenomena became only more perplexing than ever. 

The alarm of robbers and smugglers gradually subsided after a week or two; but we were again to hear 
news from the nursery. Our second little girl, then between seven and eight years of age, saw in the 
night time—she alone being awake—a young woman, with black, or very dark hair, which hung loose, 
and with a black cloak on, standing near the middle of the floor, opposite the hearthstone, and fronting 
the foot of her bed. She appeared quite unobservant of the children and nurse sleeping in the room. She 
was very pale, and looked, the child said, both "sorry and frightened," and with something very 
peculiar and terrible about her eyes, which made the child conclude that she was dead. She was 
looking, not at, but in the direction of the child's bed, and there was a dark streak across her throat, like 
a scar with blood upon it. This figure was not motionless; but once or twice turned slowly, and without 
appearing to be conscious of the presence of the child, or the other occupants of the room, like a person 
in vacancy or abstraction. There was on this occasion a night-light burning in the chamber; and the 
child saw, or thought she saw, all these particulars with the most perfect distinctness. She got her head 
under the bed-clothes; and although a good many years have passed since then, she cannot recall the 
spectacle without feelings of peculiar horror. 

One day, when the children were playing in the back garden, I asked them to point out to me the spot 
where they were accustomed to see the woman who occasionally showed herself as I have described, 
near the stable wall. There was no division of opinion as to this precise point, which they indicated in 



the most distinct and confident way. I suggested that, perhaps, something might be hidden there in the 
ground; and advised them digging a hole there with their little spades, to try for it. Accordingly, to work 
they went, and by my return in the evening they had grubbed up a piece of a jawbone, with several 
teeth in it. The bone was very much decayed, and ready to crumble to pieces, but the teeth were quite 
sound. I could not tell whether they were human grinders; but I showed the fossil to one of the 
physicians I have mentioned, who came out the next evening, and he pronounced them human teeth. 
The same conclusion was come to a day or two later by the other medical man. It appears to me now, 
on reviewing the whole matter, almost unaccountable that, with such evidence before me, I should not 
have got in a labourer, and had the spot effectually dug and searched. I can only say, that so it was. I 
was quite satisfied of the moral truth of every word that had been related to me, and which I have here 
set down with scrupulous accuracy. But I experienced an apathy, for which neither then nor afterwards 
did I quite know how to account. I had a vague, but immovable impression that the whole affair was 
referable to natural agencies. It was not until some time after we had left the house, which, by-the-by, 
we afterwards found had had the reputation of being haunted before we had come to live in it, that on 
reconsideration I discovered the serious difficulty of accounting satisfactorily for all that had occurred 
upon ordinary principles. A great deal we might arbitrarily set down to imagination. But even in so 
doing there was, in limine, the oddity, not to say improbability, of so many different persons having 
nearly simultaneously suffered from different spectral and other illusions during the short period for 
which we had occupied that house, who never before, nor so far as we learned, afterwards were 
troubled by any fears or fancies of the sort. There were other things, too, not to be so accounted for. 

The odd knockings in the roof I frequently heard myself. 

There were also, which I before forgot to mention, in the daytime, rappings at the doors of the sitting- 
rooms, which constantly deceived us; and it was not till our "come in" was unanswered, and the hall or 
passage outside the door was discovered to be empty, that we learned that whatever else caused them, 
human hands did not. All the persons who reported having seen the different persons or appearances 
here described by me, were just as confident of having literally and distinctly seen them, as I was of 
having seen the hard-featured woman with the blind eye, so remarkably corresponding with Smith's 
description. 

About a week after the discovery of the teeth, which were found, I think, about two feet under the 
ground, a friend, much advanced in years, and who remembered the town in which we had now taken 
up our abode, for a very long time, happened to pay us a visit. He good-humouredly pooh-poohed the 
whole thing; but at the same time was evidently curious about it. "We might construct a sort of story," 
said I (I am giving, of course, the substance and purport, not the exact words, of our dialogue), "and 
assign to each of the three figures who appeared their respective parts in some dreadful tragedy enacted 
in this house. The male figure represents the murderer; the ill-looking, one-eyed woman his 
accomplice, who, we will suppose, buried the body where she is now so often seen grubbing in the 
earth, and where the human teeth and jawbone have so lately been disinterred; and the young woman 
with dishevelled tresses, and black cloak, and the bloody scar across her throat, their victim. A 
difficulty, however, which I cannot get over, exists in the cheerfulness, the great publicity, and the 
evident very recent date of the house." "Why, as to that," said he, "the house is not modem; it and those 
beside it formed an old government store, altered and fitted up recently as you see. I remember it well 
in my young days, fifty years ago, before the town had grown out in this direction, and a more entirely 
lonely spot, or one more fitted for the commission of a secret crime, could not have been imagined." 

I have nothing to add, for very soon after this my physician pronounced a longer stay unnecessary for 
my health, and we took our departure for another place of abode. I may add, that although I have 
resided for considerable periods in many other houses, I never experienced any annoyances of a similar 



kind elsewhere; neither have I made (stupid dog! you will say), any inquiries respecting either the 
antecedents or subsequent history of the house in which we made so disturbed a sojourn. I was content 
with what I knew, and have here related as clearly as I could, and I think it a very pretty puzzle as it 
stands. 

[Thus ends the statement, which we abandon to the ingenuity of our readers, having ourselves no 
satisfactory explanation to suggest; and simply repeating the assurance with which we prefaced it, 
namely, that we can vouch for the perfect good faith and the accuracy of the narrator.—E.D.U.M.] 

This work was published before January 1, 1924, and is in the public domain worldwide because the 
author died at least 100 years ago. 
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MEMORANDUM OF TELEPHONE CONVERSATION 

SUBJECT: (C) Telephone Conversation with President Zelenskyy of Ukraine 

PARTICIPANTS: President Zelenskyy of Ukraine 

Notetakers: The White House Situation Room 

DATE, TIME AND PLACE: July 25, 2019, 9:03 - 9:33 a.m. EDT Residence 
(S/NF) The President: Congratulations on a great victory. We all watched from the United States and 
you did a terrific job. The way you came from behind, somebody who wasn’t given much of a chance, 
and you ended up winning easily. It's a fantastic achievement. Congratulations. 

(S/NF) President Zelenskyy: You are absolutely right Mr. President. We did win big and we worked 
hard for this. We worked a lot but I would like to confess to you that I had an opportunity to learn from 
you. We used quite a few of your skills and knowledge and were able to use it as an example for our 





elections and yes it is true that these were unique elections. We were in a unique situation that we were 
able to achieve a unique success. I'm able to tell you the following; the first time, you called me to 
congratulate me when I won my presidential election, and the second time you are now calling me 
when my party won the parliamentary election. I think I should run more often so you can call me more 
often and we can talk over the phone more often. 

(S/NF) The President: [laughter] That’s a very good idea. I think your country is very happy about that. 

(S/NF) President Zelenskyy: Well yes, to tell you the truth, we are trying to work hard because we 
wanted to drain the swamp here in our country. We brought in many many new people. Not the old 
politicians, not the typical politicians, because we want to have a new format and a new type of 
government. You are a great teacher for us and in that. 

(S/NF) The President: Well it's very nice of you to say that. I will say that we do a lot for Ukraine. We 
spend a lot of effort and a lot of time. Much more than the European countries are doing and they 
should be helping you more than they are. Germany does almost nothing for you. All they do is talk 
and I think it's something that you should really ask them about. When I was speaking to Angela 
Merkel she talks Ukraine, but she doesn't do anything. A lot of the European countries are the same 
way so I think it's something you want to look at but the United States has been very very good to 
Ukraine. I wouldn’t say that it's reciprocal necessarily because things are happening that are not good 
but the United States has been very very good to Ukraine. 

(S/NF) President Zelenskyy: Yes you are absolutely right. Not only 100%, but actually 1000% and I 
can tell you the following; I did talk to Angela Merkel and I did meet with her. I also met and talked 
with Macron and I told them that they are not doing quite as much as they need to be doing on the 
issues with the sanctions. They are not enforcing the sanctions. They are not working as much as they 
should work for Ukraine. It turns out that even though logically, the European Union should be our 
biggest partner but technically the United States is a much bigger partner than the European Union and 
I'm very grateful to you for that because the United States is doing quite a lot for Ukraine. Much more 
than the European Union especially when we are talking about sanctions against the Russian 
Federation. I would also like to thank you for your great support in the area of defense. We are ready to 
continue to cooperate for the next steps specifically we are almost ready to buy more Javelins from the 
United States for defense purposes. 

(S/NF) The President: I would like you to do us a favor though because our country has been through a 
lot and Ukraine knows a lot about it. I would like you to find out what happened with this whole 
situation with Ukraine, they say Crowdstrike... I guess you have one of your wealthy people... The 
server, they say Ukraine has it. There are a lot of things that went on, the whole situation. I think you're 
surrounding yourself with some of the same people. I would like to have the Attorney General call you 
or your people and I would like you to get to the bottom of it. As you saw yesterday, that whole 
nonsense ended with a very poor performance by a man named Robert Mueller, an incompetent 
performance, but they say a lot of it started with Ukraine. Whatever you can do, it's very important that 
you do it if that's possible. 

(S/NF) President Zelenskyy: Yes it is very important for me and everything that you just mentioned 
earlier. For me as a President, it is very important and we are open for any future cooperation. We are 
ready to open a new page on cooperation in relations between the United States and Ukraine. For that 
purpose, I just recalled our ambassador from United States and he will be replaced by a very competent 
and very experienced ambassador who will work hard on making sure that our two nations are getting 



closer. I would also like and hope to see him having your trust and your confidence and have personal 
relations with you so we can cooperate even more so. I will personally tell you that one of my assistants 
spoke with Mr. Giuliani just recently and we are hoping very much that Mr. Giuliani will be able to 
travel to Ukraine and we will meet once he comes to Ukraine. I just wanted to assure you once again 
that you have nobody but friends around us. I will make sure that I surround myself with the best and 
most experienced people. I also wanted to tell you that we are friends. We are great friends and you Mr. 
President have friends in our country so we can continue our strategic partnership. I also plan to 
surround myself with great people and in addition to that investigation, I guarantee as the President of 
Ukraine that all the investigations will be done openly and candidly. That I can assure you. 

(S/NF) The President: Good because I heard you had a prosecutor who was very good and he was shut 
down and that's really unfair. A lot of people are talking about that, the way they shut your very good 
prosecutor down and you had some very bad people involved. Mr. Giuliani is a highly respected man. 
He was the mayor of New York City, a great mayor, and I would like him to call you. I will ask him to 
call you along with the Attorney General. Rudy very much knows what's happening and he is a very 
capable guy. If you could speak to him that would be great. The former ambassador from the United 
States, the woman, was bad news and the people she was dealing with in the Ukraine were bad news so 
I just want to let you know that. The other thing, There's a lot of talk about Biden's son, that Biden 
stopped the prosecution and a lot of people want to find out about that so whatever you can do with the 
Attorney General would be great. Biden went around bragging that he stopped the prosecution so if you 
can look into it... It sounds horrible to me. 

(S/NF) President Zelenskyy: I wanted to tell you about the prosecutor. First of all I understand and I'm 
knowledgeable about the situation. Since we have won the absolute majority in our Parliament, the next 
prosecutor general will be 100% my person, my candidate, who will be approved by the parliament and 
will start as a new prosecutor in September. He or she will look into the situation, specifically to the 
company that you mentioned in this issue. The issue of the investigation of the case is actually the issue 
of making sure to restore the honesty so we will take care of that and will work on the investigation of 
the case. On top of that, I would kindly ask you if you have any additional information that you can 
provide to us, it would be very helpful for the investigation to make sure that we administer justice in 
our country with regard to the Ambassador to the United States from Ukraine as far as I recall her name 
was Ivanovich. It was great that you were the first one who told me that she was a bad ambassador 
because I agree with you 100%. Her attitude towards me was far from the best as she admired the 
previous President and she was on his side. She would not accept me as a new President well enough. 

(S/NF) The President: Well, she's going to go through some things. I will have Mr. Giuliani give you a 
call and I am also going to have Attorney General Barr call and we will get to the bottom of it. I'm sure 
you will figure it out. I heard the prosecutor was treated very badly and he was a very fair prosecutor so 
good luck with everything. Your economy is going to get better and better I predict. You have a lot of 
assets. It's a great country. I have many Ukrainian friends, their incredible people. 

(S/NF) President Zelenskyy: I would like to tell you that I also have quite a few Ukrainian friends that 
live in the United States. Actually last time I traveled to the United States, I stayed in New York near 
Central Park and I stayed at the Trump Tower. I will talk to them and I hope to see them again in the 
future. I also wanted to thank you for your invitation to visit the United States, specifically Washington 
DC. On the other hand, I also want to ensure you that we will be very serious about the case and will 
work on the investigation. As to the economy, there is much potential for our two countries and one of 
the issues that is very important for Ukraine is energy independence. I believe we can be very 
successful and cooperating on energy independence with United States. We are already working on 



cooperation. We are buying American oil but I am very hopeful for a future meeting. We will have 
more time and more opportunities to discuss these opportunities and get to know each other better. I 
would like to thank you very much for your support 

(S/NF) The President: Good. Well, thank you very much and I appreciate that. I will tell Rudy and 
Attorney General Barr to call. Thank you. Whenever you would like to come to the White House, feel 
free to call. Give us a date and we’ll work that out. I look forward to seeing you. 

(S/NF) President Zelenskyy: Thank you very much. I would be very happy to come and would be 
happy to meet with you personally and get to know you better. I am looking forward to our meeting and 
I also would like to invite you to visit Ukraine and come to the city of Kyiv which is a beautiful city. 

We have a beautiful country which would welcome you. On the other hand, I believe that on September 
1 we will be in Poland and we can meet in Poland hopefully. After that, it might be a very good idea for 
you to travel to Ukraine. We can either take my plane and go to Ukraine or we can take your plane, 
which is probably much better than mine. 

(S/NF) The President: Okay, we can work that out. I look forward to seeing you in Washington and 
maybe in Poland because I think we are going to be there at that time. 

(S/NF) President Zelenskyy: Thank you very much Mr. President. 

(S/NF) The President: Congratulations on a fantastic job you've done. The whole world was watching. 
I'm not sure it was so much of an upset but congratulations. 

(S/NF) President Zelenskyy: Thank you Mr. President bye-bye. 

— End of Conversation — 

CAUTION: A Memorandum of a Telephone Conversation (TELCON) is not a verbatim transcript of a 
discussion. The text in this document records the notes and recollections of Situation Room Duty 
Officers and NSC policy staff assigned to listen and memorialize the conversation in written form as 
the conversation takes place. A number of factors can affect the accuracy of the record, including poor 
telecommunications connections and variations in accent and/or interpretation. The word “inaudible” is 
used to indicate portions of a conversation that the notetaker was unable to hear. 
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“To the Gennan People: 


“Only a few months ago Germany was compelled to protect her 
fellow countrymen, living in well-defined settlements, against 
the unbearable Czechoslovakian terror regime; and during the 
last weeks the same thing has happened on an ever-increasing 
scale. This is bound to create an intolerable state of affairs 
within an area inhabited by citizens of so many nationalities. 


“These national groups, to counteract the renewed attacks 
against their freedom and life, have now broken away from the 
Prague Government. Czechoslovakia has ceased to exist. 


“Since Sunday at many places wild excesses have broken out, 
amongst the victims of which are again many Germans. Hourly the 
number of oppressed and persecuted people crying for help is 
increasing. From areas thickly populated by German-speaking 
inhabitants, which last autumn Czechoslovakia was allowed by 
German generosity to retain, refugees robbed of their personal 
belongings are streaming into the Reich. 


“Continuation of such a state of affairs would lead to the 
destruction of every vestige of order in an area in which 
Germany is vitally interested particularly as for over 1,000 
years it formed a part of the German Reich. 


“In order definitely to remove this menace to peace and to 
create the conditions for a necessary new order in this living 
space, I have today resolved to allow German troops to march 
into Bohemia and Moravia. They will disarm the terror gangs and 
the Czechoslovakian forces supporting them, and protect the 
lives of all who are menaced. Thus they will lay the foundations 
for introducing a fundamental re-ordering of affairs which will 



be in accordance with the 1,000-year-old history and will 
satisfy the practical needs of the Gennan and Czech 
peoples.”—Signed—“Adolf Hitler, Berlin, 15 March 1939.” 


Snterbteto 

Precilla Gray 
807 Ewing Ave. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Slave Narratives: A Folk History of Slavery in the United States From Interviews with Former Slaves 
Tennessee Narratives 

Author: Work Projects Administration 

I think I’se 107 Y'ars ole. Wuz bawn in Williamson County 'fore de 
Civil wah. Guess de reason I hab libed so long wuz cose I tuk good 
keer ob mahself en wore warm clo’es en still do, w'ar mah yarn 
pettycoats now. Hab had good health all mah life. Hab tuk very lettle 
medicine en de wust sickness I eber had wuz small-pox. I’se bin a 
widah 'bout 70 y'ars. 

Mah mammy d’ed w'en I wuz young but mah daddy libed ter be 103 y'ars 
ole. I nebber went ter schul a day in mah life, ma’ied 'fore freedum 
en w'en I got free, had ter wuk all de time ter mek a libin’ fer mah 
two chillen. One libes in California en I lives wid de uther, 
tergedder wid mah great, great, grandson, five y'ars ole, in 
Nashville. 

Mah fust marster en missis wuz Amos en Sophia Holland en he made a 
will dat we slaves wuz all ter be kep’ among de fam’ly en I wuz heired 
fum one fam'ly ter 'nother. Wuz owned under de "will" by Haddas 
Holland, Missis Mary Haddock en den Missis Synthia Ma'ied Sam Pointer 
en I libed wid her 'til freedum wuz 'dared. 

Mah fust mistress had three looms en we had ter mek clothes fer ev'ery 
one on de plan'ashun. I wuz taught ter weav', card, spin en 'nit en 
ter wuk in de fiel's. I wuz 'feared ob de terbacker wums at fust but 
Aunt Frankie went 'long by me en showed me how ter pull de wum's head 
off. Hab housed terbacker till 9 o’clock at nite. Our marster whupped 
us w'en we needed hit. I got menny a whuppin’. 

Marster Amos wuz a great hunter en had lots ob dogs en me en mah 
cousin had de job ob cookin' dog food en feedin’ de dogs. One day de 
marster went huntin’ en lef three dogs in de pen fer us ter feed. One 
ob de dogs licked out ob de pan en we got a bunch ob switches en 
started wearin’ de dogs out. We thought de marster wuz miles 'way w'en 
he walked up on us. He finished wearin’ de bunch ob switches out on 
us. Dat wuz a whuppin’ I'll nebber fergit. 





W’en I wuz heired ter Missis Synthis, I wuked in de fiel's 'til she 
started ter raise chillens en den I wuz kep in de house ter see atter 
dem. Missis had a lot ob cradles en dey kep two 'omen in dat room 
takin' keer ob de babies en lettle chillens 'longin’ ter dere slaves. 

Soon as de chillens, wuz seven y'ars ole, dey started dem ter 
'nittin'. 

Marster Sam Pointer, husband of Missis Synthis, wus a good man en he 
wuz good ter us en he fed en clothed us good. We wore yarn hoods, 
sha’ls, en pantletts which wuz 'nit things dat kum fum yo shoe tops 
ter 'hove yo knees. 

De marster wuz also a 'ligious man en he let us go ter chuch. He 
willed land fer a culled chuch at Thompson Station. I 'longs ter de 
foot washin’ Baptist, called de Free Will Baptist. De marster bought 
mah husband William Gray en I ma’ied 'im dere. 

W’en de Civil wah wuz startin’ dere wuz soldiers an tents eve'ywhar. I 
had ter 'nit socks en he’ps mek soldiers coats en durin' de wah, de 
marster sent 100 ob us down in Georgia ter keep de Yankees fum gittin’ 
us en we camped out durin’ de whole three y'ars. 

I member de Klu Klux. One nite a bunch ob us went out, dey got atter 
us. We waded a big crik en hid in de bushes ter keep dem fum gittin’ 
us. 


Hab gon’ ter lots ob camp-meetin's. Dey'd hab lots ob good things ter 
eat en fed eberbody. Dey'd hab big baptizin's down at de Cumberland 
Riber and menny things. 

W’en freed, our white folks didn’t gib us nuthin’. We got 'way en 
hired out fer an’thin’ we could git. Nebber knowed ob any plantashuns 
[TR: illegible, possibly "men"] be divided. D'ant member 'bout slave 
'risings en niggers voting en wuz not ole er’nuff ter member de 
sta'rs failin’. Songs we use'ter sing wuz, "On Jordan's Bank I Stand 
en Cast a Wistful Eye en Lak Drops ob Sweat, Lak Blood Run Down, I 
Shed mah Tears." 

I try not ter think 'bout de ole times. Hit's bin so long ago so I 
don’ member any tales now. 

I’se had a lot ob good times in mah day. Our white folks would let us 
hab "bran dances" an we’d hab a big time. I has nebber voted en I 
think dat ez a man’s wuk. Don’t b’leeve in signs, I hab alius tho't 
whut ez gwine ter be will be, en de only way ter be ez de rite way. 


Eber since slavery I’se cooked fer peeple. I cooked fer Mr. Lea Dillon 
fifteen y'ars. Wuked at de Union Depot fer y'ars. Five y'ars fer Dr. 



Douglas at his Infirmary en I cooked fer en raised Mrs Grady's baby. 
Hab wuked fer diff ent folks ovuh town ter mek mah livin’. I ain't bin 
able ter wuk fer eight y'ars. Dunno how much I weigh now, I hab lost 
so much, (she weighs now at least 250 pounds). All de ex-slaves I know 
hab wuked at diff ent jobs lak I has. 


)t Jfall of tfje 3Probt£tonal <§obernment 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Ten Days That Shook the World, by John Reed 


Wednesday, November 7th, I rose very late. The noon cannon boomed 
from Peter-Paul as I went down the Nevsky. It was a raw, chill day. 

In front of the State Bank some soldiers with fixed bayonets were 
standing at the closed gates. 

“What side do you belong to?” I asked. “The Government?” 

“No more Government,” one answered with a grin, “_Slava Bogu!_ Glory 
to God!” That was all I could get out of him.... 

The street-cars were running on the Nevsky, men, women and small 
boys hanging on every projection. Shops were open, and there seemed 
even less uneasiness among the street crowds than there had been the 
day before. A whole crop of new appeals against insurrection had 
blossomed out on the walls during the night—to the peasants, to the 
soldiers at the front, to the workmen of Petrograd. One read: 

FROM THE PETROGRAD MUNICIPAL DUMA: 

The Municipal Duma informs the citizens that in the extraordinary 
meeting of November 6th the Duma formed a Committee of Public 
Safety, composed of members of the Central and Ward Dumas, and 
representatives of the following revolutionary democratic 
organizations: The _Tsay-ee-kah,_ the All-Russian Executive 
Committee of Peasant Deputies, the Army organisations, the 
_Tsentroflot,_ the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 

Deputies (!), the Council of Trade Unions, and others. 

Members of the Committee of Public Safety will be on duty in the 
building of the Municipal Duma. Telephones No. 15-40, 223-77, 138-36. 

November 7th, 1917. 

Though I didn’t realize it then, this was the Duma’s declaration of 
war against the Bolsheviki. 

I bought a copy of Rabotchi Put,_ the only newspaper which seemed 
on sale, and a little later paid a soldier fifty kopeks for a 





second-hand copy of _Dien._ The Bolshevik paper, printed on 

large-sized sheets in the conquered office of the Russkaya Volia,_ 

had huge headlines: “ALL POWER-TO THE SOVIETS OF WORKERS, SOLDIERS 

AND PEASANTS! PEACE! BREAD! LAND!” The leading article was signed 

“Zinoviev,”—Lenin’s companion in hiding. It began: 

Every soldier, every worker, every real Socialist, every honest 
democrat realises that there are only two alternatives to the 
present situation. 

Either—the power will remain in the hands of the bourgeois-landlord 
crew, and this will mean every kind of repression for the workers, 
soldiers and peasants, continuation of the war, inevitable hunger 
and death.... 

Or—the power will be transferred to the hands of the revolutionary 
workers, soldiers and peasants; and in that case it will mean a 
complete abolition of landlord tyranny, immediate check of the 
capitalists, immediate proposal of a just peace. Then the land is 
assured to the peasants, then control of industry is assured to the 
workers, then bread is assured to the hungry, then the end of this 
nonsensical war!... 

_Dien_ contained fragmentary news of the agitated night. Bolsheviki 
capture of the Telephone Exchange, the Baltic station, the Telegraph 
Agency; the Peterhof _yunkers_ unable to reach Petrograd; the 
Cossacks undecided; arrest of some of the Ministers; shooting of 
Chief of the City Militia Meyer; arrests, counter-arrests, 
skirmishes between clashing patrols of soldiers, _yunkers_ and Red 
Guards. (See App. IV, Sect. 1) 

On the comer of the Morskaya I ran into Captain Gomberg, Menshevik 
_oboronetz,_ secretary of the Military Section of his party. When I 
asked him if the insurrection had really happened he shrugged his 
shoulders in a tired manner and replied, “ Tchort znayet!_ The devil 
knows! Well, perhaps the Bolsheviki can seize the power, but they 
won’t be able to hold it more than three days. They haven’t the men 
to run a government. Perhaps it’s a good thing to let them try—that 
will furnish them....” 

The Military Hotel at the corner of St. Isaac’s Square was picketed 
by armed sailors. In the lobby were many of the smart young 
officers, walking up and down or muttering together; the sailors 
wouldn’t let them leave.... 

Suddenly came the sharp crack of a rifle outside, followed by a 
scattered burst of firing. I ran out. Something unusual was going on 
around the Marinsky Palace, where the Council of the Russian 
Republic met. Diagonally across the wide square was drawn a line of 



soldiers, rifles ready, staring at the hotel roof. 


“_Provacatzia!_ Shot at us!” snapped one, while another went running 
toward the door. 

At the western corner of the Palace lay a big armoured car with a 
red flag flying from it, newly lettered in red paint: “S.R.S.D.” 

( Soviet Rabotchikh Soldatskikh Deputatov_); all the guns trained 
toward St. Isaac’s. A barricade had been heaped up across the mouth 
of Novaya Ulitza—boxes, barrels, an old bed-spring, a wagon. A pile 
of lumber barred the end of the Moika quay. Short logs from a 
neighbouring wood-pile were being built up along the front of the 
building to form breastworks.... 

“Is there going to be any fighting?” I asked. 

“Soon, soon,” answered a soldier, nervously. “Go away, comrade, 
you’ll get hurt. They will come from that direction,” pointing 
toward the Admiralty. 

“Who will?” 

“That I couldn’t tell you, brother,” he answered, and spat. 

Before the door of the Palace was a crowd of soldiers and sailors. A 
sailor was telling of the end of the Council of the Russian 
Republic. “We walked in there,” he said, “and filled all the doors 
with comrades. I went up to the counter-revolutionist Kornilovitz 
who sat in the president’s chair. ‘No more Council,’ I says. ‘Run 
along home now! ’” 

There was laughter. By waving assorted papers I managed to get 
around to the door of the press gallery. There an enormous smiling 
sailor stopped me, and when I showed my pass, just said, “If you 
were Saint Michael himself, comrade, you couldn’t pass here!” 
Through the glass of the door I made out the distorted face and 
gesticulating arms of a French correspondent, locked in.... 

Around in front stood a little, grey-moustached man in the uniform 
of a general, the centre of a knot of soldiers. He was very red in 
the face. 

“I am General Alexeyev,” he cried. “As your superior officer and as 
a member of the Council of the Republic I demand to be allowed to 
pass!” The guard scratched his head, looking uneasily out of the 
corner of his eye; he beckoned to an approaching officer, who grew 
very agitated when he saw who it was and saluted before he realised 
what he was doing. 



“ Vashe Vuisokoprevoskhoditelstvo—your High Excellency—” he 
stammered, in the manner of the old regime, “Access to the Palace is 
strictly forbidden—I have no right—” 

An automobile came by, and I saw Gotz sitting inside, laughing 
apparently with great amusement. A few minutes later another, with 
armed soldiers on the front seat, full of arrested members of the 
Provisional Government. Peters, Lettish member of the Military 
Revolutionary Committee, came hurrying across the Square. 

“I thought you bagged all those gentlemen last night,” said I, 
pointing to them. 

“Oh,” he answered, with the expression of a disappointed small boy. 
“The damn fools let most of them go again before we made up our 
minds....” 

Down the Voskressensky Prospect a great mass of sailors were drawn 
up, and behind them came marching soldiers, as far as the eye could 
reach. 

We went toward the Winter Palace by way of the Admiralteisky. All 
the entrances to the Palace Square were closed by sentries, and a 
cordon of troops stretched clear across the western end, besieged by 
an uneasy throng of citizens. Except for far-away soldiers who 
seemed to be carrying wood out of the Palace courtyard and piling it 
in front of the main gateway, everything was quiet. 

We couldn’t make out whether the sentries were pro-Government or 
pro-Soviet. Our papers from Smolny had no effect, however, so we 
approached another part of the line with an important air and showed 
our American passports, saying “Official business!” and shouldered 
through. At the door of the Palace the same old _shveitzari,_ in 
their brass-buttoned blue uniforms with the red-and-gold collars, 
politely took our coats and hats, and we went up-stairs. In the 
dark, gloomy corridor, stripped of its tapestries, a few old 
attendants were lounging about, and in front of Kerensky’s door a 
young officer paced up and down, gnawing his moustache. We asked if 
we could interview the Minister-president. He bowed and clicked his 
heels. 

“No, I am sorry,” he replied in French. “Alexander Feodorvitch is 
extremely occupied just now....” He looked at us for a moment. “In 
fact, he is not here....” 

“Where is he?” 

“He has gone to the Front. (See App. IV, Sect. 2) And do you know, 
there wasn’t enough gasoline for his automobile. We had to send to 



the English Hospital and borrow some.” 


“Are the Ministers here?” 

“They are meeting in some room—I don’t kn ow where.’ 

“Are the Bolsheviki coming?” 

“Of course. Certainly, they are coming. I expect a telephone call 
every minute to say that they are coming. But we are ready. We have 
_yunkers_ in the front of the Palace. Through that door there.” 

“Can we go in there?” 

“No. Certainly not. It is not permitted.” Abruptly he shook hands 
all around and walked away. We turned to the forbidden door, set in 
a temporary partition dividing the hall and locked on the outside. 

On the other side were voices, and somebody laughing. Except for 
that the vast spaces of the old Palace were silent as the grave. An 
old _shveitzar_ ran up. “No, _barin,_ you must not go in there.” 

“Why is the door locked?” 

“To keep the soldiers in,” he answered. After a few minutes he said 
something about having a glass of tea and went back up the hall. We 
unlocked the door. 

Just inside a couple of soldiers stood on guard, but they said 
nothing. At the end of the corridor was a large, ornate room with 
gilded cornices and enormous crystal lustres, and beyond it several 
smaller ones, wainscoted with dark wood. On both sides of the 
parquetted floor lay rows of dirty mattresses and blankets, upon 
which occasional soldiers were stretched out; everywhere was a 
litter of cigarette-butts, bits of bread, cloth, and empty bottles 
with expensive French labels. More and more soldiers, with the red 
shoulder-straps of the _yunker_-schools, moved about in a stale 
atmosphere of tobacco-smoke and unwashed humanity. One had a bottle 
of white Burgundy, evidently filched from the cellars of the Palace. 

They looked at us with astonishment as we marched past, through room 
after room, until at last we came out into a series of great 
state-salons, fronting their long and dirty windows on the Square. 

The walls were covered with huge canvases in massive gilt 
frames—historical battle-scenes.... “12 October 1812” and “6 November 
1812” and “16/28 August 1813.” ... One had a gash across the upper 
right hand corner. 

The place was all a huge barrack, and evidently had been for weeks, 
from the look of the floor and walls. Machine guns were mounted on 
window-sills, rifles stacked between the mattresses. 



As we were looking at the pictures an alcoholic breath assailed me 
from the region of my left ear, and a voice said in thick but fluent 
French, “I see, by the way you admire the paintings, that you are 
foreigners.” He was a short, puffy man with a baldish head as he 
removed his cap. 

“Americans? Enchanted. I am Stabs—Capitan Vladimir Artzibashev, 
absolutely at your service.” It did not seem to occur to him that 
there was anything unusual in four strangers, one a woman, wandering 
through the defences of an army awaiting attack. He began to 
complain of the state of Russia. 

“Not only these Bolsheviki,” he said, “but the fine traditions of 
the Russian anny are broken down. Look around you. These are all 
students in the officers’ training schools. But are they gentlemen? 
Kerensky opened the officers’ schools to the ranks, to any soldier 
who could pass an examination. Naturally there are many, many who 
are contaminated by the Revolution....” 

Without consequence he changed the subject. “I am very anxious to go 
away from Russia. I have made up my mind to join the American army. 
Will you please go to your Consul and make arrangements? I will give 
you my address.” In spite of our protestations he wrote it on a 
piece of paper, and seemed to feel better at once. I have it 
still—“Oranien-baumskaya Shkola Praporshtchikov 2nd, Staraya 
Peterhof.” 

“We had a review this morning early,” he went on, as he guided us 
through the rooms and explained everything. “The Women’s Battalion 
decided to remain loyal to the Government.” 

“Are the women soldiers in the Palace?” 

“Yes, they are in the back rooms, where they won’t be hurt if any 
trouble comes.” He sighed. “It is a great responsibility,” said he. 

For a while we stood at the window, looking down on the Square 
before the Palace, where three companies of long-coated 
_yunkers_ were drawn up under arms, being harangued by a tall, 
energetic-looking officer I recognised as Stankievitch, chief 
Military Commissar of the Provisional Government. After a few 
minutes two of the companies shouldered arms with a clash, barked 
three sharp shouts, and went swinging off across the Square, 
disappearing through the Red Arch into the quiet city. 

“They are going to capture the Telephone Exchange,” said some one. 
Three cadets stood by us, and we fell into conversation. They said 
they had entered the schools from the ranks, and gave their 



names—Robert Olev, Alexei Vasilienko and Erni Sachs, an Esthonian. 
But now they didn’t want to be officers any more, because officers 
were very unpopular. They didn’t seem to know what to do, as a 
matter of fact, and it was plain that they were not happy. 

But soon they began to boast. “If the Bolsheviki come we shall show 
them how to fight. They do not dare to fight, they are cowards. But 
if we should be overpowered, well, every man keeps one bullet for 
himself....” 

At this point there was a burst of rifle-fire not far off. Out on 
the Square all the people began to run, falling flat on their faces, 
and the _izvoshtchiki,_ standing on the corners, galloped in every 
direction. Inside all was uproar, soldiers running here and there, 
grabbing up guns, rifle-belts and shouting, “Here they come! Here 
they come!” ... But in a few minutes it quieted down again. The 
_izvoshtchiki_ came back, the people lying down stood up. Through 
the Red Arch appeared the _yunkers,_ marching a little out of step, 
one of them supported by two comrades. 

It was getting late when we left the Palace. The sentries in the 
Square had all disappeared. The great semi-circle of Government 
buildings seemed deserted. We went into the Hotel France for dinner, 
and right in the middle of soup the waiter, very pale in the face, 
came up and insisted that we move to the main dining-room at the 
back of the house, because they were going to put out the lights in 
the cafe. “There will be much shooting,” he said. 

When we came out on the Morskaya again it was quite dark, except for 
one flickering street-light on the comer of the Nevsky. Under this 
stood a big armored automobile, with racing engine and oil-smoke 
pouring out of it. A small boy had climbed up the side of the thing 
and was looking down the barrel of a machine gun. Soldiers and 
sailors stood around, evidently waiting for something. We walked 
back up to the Red Arch, where a knot of soldiers was gathered 
staring at the brightly-lighted Winter Palace and talking in loud 
tones. 

“No, comrades,” one was saying. “How can we shoot at them? The 
Women’s Battalion is in there—they will say we have fired on Russian 
women.” 

As we reached the Nevsky again another armoured car came around the 
corner, and a man poked his head out of the turret-top. 

“Come on!” he yelled. “Let’s go on through and attack!” 


The driver of the other car came over, and shouted so as to be heard 
above the roaring engine. “The Committee says to wait. They have got 



artillery behind the wood-piles in there....” 


Here the street-cars had stopped running, few people passed, and 
there were no lights; but a few blocks away we could see the trams, 
the crowds, the lighted shop-windows and the electric signs of the 
moving-picture shows—life going on as usual. We had tickets to the 
Ballet at the Marinsky Theatre—all theatres were open—but it was too 
exciting out of doors.... 

In the darkness we stumbled over lumber-piles barricading the Police 
Bridge, and before the Stroganov Palace made out some soldiers 
wheeling into position a three-inch field-gun. Men in various 
uniforms were coming and going in an aimless way, and doing a great 
deal of talking.... 

Up the Nevsky the whole city seemed to be out promenading. On every 
corner immense crowds were massed around a core of hot discussion. 
Pickets of a dozen soldiers with fixed bayonets lounged at the 
street-crossings, red-faced old men in rich fur coats shook their 
fists at them, smartly-dressed women screamed epithets; the soldiers 
argued feebly, with embarrassed grins.... Armoured cars went up and 
down the street, named after the first Tsars—Oleg, Rurik, 

Svietoslav—and daubed with huge red letters, “R. S. D. R. P.” 
_(Rossiskaya Partia_)[13]. At the Mikhailovsky a man appeared with an 
armful of newspapers, and was immediately stormed by frantic people, 
offering a rouble, five roubles, ten roubles, tearing at each other 
like animals. It was Rabotchi i Soldat,_ announcing the victory of 
the Proletarian Revolution, the liberation of the Bolsheviki still 
in prison, calling upon the Anny front and rear for support... a 
feverish little sheet of four pages, running to enormous type, 
containing no news.... 

[13] (Russian Social Democratic Labor Party). 

On the comer of the Sadovaya about two thousand citizens had 
gathered, staring up at the roof of a tall building, where a tiny 
red spark glowed and waned. 

“See!” said a tall peasant, pointing to it. “It is a provocator. 

Presently he will fire on the people....” Apparently no one thought of 
going to investigate. 

The massive facade of Smolny blazed with lights as we drove up, and 
from every street converged upon it streams of hurrying shapes dim 
in the gloom. Automobiles and motorcycles came and went; an enormous 
elephant-coloured armoured automobile, with two red flags flying 
from the turret, lumbered out with screaming siren. It was cold, and 
at the outer gate the Red Guards had built themselves a bon-fire. At 
the inner gate, too, there was a blaze, by the light of which the 



sentries slowly spelled out our passes and looked us up and down. 

The canvas covers had been taken off the four rapid-fire guns on 
each side of the doorway, and the ammunition-belts hung snakelike 
from their breeches. A dun herd of armoured cars stood under the 
trees in the court-yard, engines going. The long, bare, 
dimly-illuminated halls roared with the thunder of feet, calling, 
shouting.... There was an atmosphere of recklessness. A crowd came 
pouring down the staircase, workers in black blouses and round black 
fur hats, many of them with guns slung over their shoulders, 
soldiers in rough dirt-coloured coats and grey fur _shapki_ pinched 
flat, a leader or so—Lunatcharsky, Kameniev—hurrying along in the 
centre of a group all talking at once, with harassed anxious faces, 
and bulging portfolios under their arms. The extraordinary meeting 
of the Petrograd Soviet was over. I stopped Kameniev—a quick moving 
little man, with a wide, vivacious face set close to his shoulders. 
Without preface he read in rapid French a copy of the resolution 
just passed: 

The Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, saluting 
the victorious Revolution of the Petrograd proletariat and garrison, 
particularly emphasises the unity, organisation, discipline, and 
complete cooperation shown by the masses in this rising; rarely has 
less blood been spilled, and rarely has an insurrection succeeded so 
well. 

The Soviet expresses its firm conviction that the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government which, as the government of the Soviets, will 
be created by the Revolution, and which will assure the industrial 
proletariat of the support of the entire mass of poor peasants, will 
march firmly toward Socialism, the only means by which the country 
can be spared the miseries and unheard-of horrors of war. 

The new Workers’ and Peasants’ Government will propose immediately 
just and democratic peace to all the belligerent countries. 

It will suppress immediately the great landed property, and transfer 
the land to the peasants. It will establish workmen’s control over 
production and distribution of manufactured products, and will set 
up a general control over the banks, which it will transform into a 
state monopoly. 

The Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies calls upon 
the workers and the peasants of Russia to support with all their 
energy and all their devotion the Proletarian Revolution. The Soviet 
expresses its conviction that the city workers, allies of the poor 
peasants, will assure complete revolutionary order, indispensable 
to the victory of Socialism. The Soviet is convinced that the 
proletariat of the countries of Western Europe will aid us in 
conducting the cause of Socialism to a real and lasting victory. 



“You consider it won then?” 


He lifted his shoulders. “There is much to do. Horribly much. It is 
just beginning....” 

On the landing I met Riazanov, vice-president of the Trade Unions, 
looking black and biting his grey beard. “It’s insane! Insane!” he 
shouted. “The European working-class won’t move! All Russia—” He 
waved his hand distractedly and ran off. Riazanov and Kameniev had 
both opposed the insurrection, and felt the lash of Lenin’s terrible 
tongue.... 

It had been a momentous session. In the name of the Military 
Revolutionary Committee Trotzky had declared that the Provisional 
Government no longer existed. 

“The characteristic of bourgeois governments,” he said, “is to 
deceive the people. We, the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies, are going to try an experiment unique in 
history; we are going to found a power which will have no other aim 
but to satisfy the needs of the soldiers, workers, and peasants.” 

Lenin had appeared, welcomed with a mighty ovation, prophesying 
world-wide Social Revolution.... And Zinoviev, crying, “This day we 
have paid our debt to the international proletariat, and struck a 
terrible blow at the war, a terrible body-blow at all the 
imperialists and particularly at Wilhelm the Executioner....” 

Then Trotzky, that telegrams had been sent to the front announcing 
the victorious insurrection, but no reply had come. Troops were said 
to be marching against Petrograd—a delegation must be sent to tell 
them the truth. 

Cries, “You are anticipating the will of the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets!” 

Trotzky, coldly, “The will of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
has been anticipated by the rising of the Petrograd workers and 
soldiers!” 

So we came into the great meeting-hall, pushing through the 
clamorous mob at the door. In the rows of seats, under the white 
chandeliers, packed immovably in the aisles and on the sides, 
perched on every window-sill, and even the edge of the platform, the 
representatives of the workers and soldiers of all Russia waited in 
anxious silence or wild exultation the ringing of the chairman’s 
bell. There was no heat in the hall but the stifling heat of 
unwashed human bodies. A foul blue cloud of cigarette smoke rose 



from the mass and hung in the thick air. Occasionally some one in 
authority mounted the tribune and asked the comrades not to smoke; 
then everybody, smokers and all, took up the cry “Don’t smoke, 
comrades!” and went on smoking. Petrovsky, Anarchist delegate from 
the Obu kh ov factory, made a seat for me beside him. Unshaven and 
filthy, he was reeling from three nights’ sleepless work on the 
Military Revolutionary Committee. 

On the platform sat the leaders of the old _Tsay-ee-kah— for the 
last time dominating the turbulent Soviets, which they had ruled 
from the first days, and which were now risen against them. It was 
the end of the first period of the Russian revolution, which these 
men had attempted to guide in careful ways.... The three greatest of 
them were not there: Kerensky, flying to the front through country 
towns all doubtfully heaving up; Tcheidze, the old eagle, who had 
contemptuously retired to his own Georgian mountains, there to 
sicken with consumption; and the high-souled Tseretelli, also 
mortally stricken, who, nevertheless, would return and pour out his 
beautiful eloquence for a lost cause. Gotz sat there, Dan, Lieber, 

Bogdanov, Broido, Fillipovsky,—white-faced, hollow-eyed and 
indignant. Below them the second _siezd_ of the All-Russian Soviets 
boiled and swirled, and over their heads the Military Revolutionary 
Committee functioned white-hot, holding in its hands the threads of 
insurrection and striking with a long arm.... It was 10.40 P. M. 

Dan, a mild-faced, baldish figure in a shapeless military surgeon’s 
uniform, was ringing the bell. Silence fell sharply, intense, broken 
by the scuffling and disputing of the people at the door.... 

“We have the power in our hands,” he began sadly, stopped for a 
moment, and then went on in a low voice. “Comrades! The Congress of 
Soviets in meeting in such unusual circumstances and in such an 
extraordinary moment that you will understand why the _Tsay-ee-kah_ 
considers it unnecessary to address you with a political speech. 

This will become much clearer to you if you will recollect that I am 
a member of the _Tsay-ee-kah,_ and that at this very moment our 
party comrades are in the Winter Palace under bombardment, 
sacrificing themselves to execute the duty put on them by the 
_Tsay-ee-kah.”_ (Confused uproar.) 

“I declare the first session of the Second Congress of Soviets of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies open!” 

The election of the presidium took place amid stir and moving about. 
Avanessov announced that by agreement of the Bolsheviki, Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries and Mensheviki Internationalists, it was 
decided to base the presidium upon proportionality. Several Mensheviki 
leaped to their feet protesting. A bearded soldier shouted at them, 
“Remember what you did to us Bolsheviki when _we_ were the minority!” 



Result—14 Bolsheviki, 7 Socialist Revolutionaries, 3 Mensheviki and 
1 Internationalist (Gorky’s group). Hendelmann, for the right and 
centre Socialist Revolutionaries, said that they refused to take 
part in the presidium; the same from Kintchuk, for the Mensheviki; 
and from the Mensheviki Internationalists, that until the verification 
of certain circumstances, they too could not enter the presidium. 
Scattering applause and hoots. One voice, “Renegades, you call 
yourselves Socialists!” A representative of the Ukrainean delegates 
demanded, and received, a place. Then the old _Tsay-ee-kah_ stepped 
down, and in their places appeared Trotzky, Kameniev, Lunatcharsky, 
Madame Kollentai, Nogin.... The hall rose, thundering. How far they 
had soared, these Bolsheviki, from a despised and hunted sect less 
than four months ago, to this supreme place, the helm of great Russia 
in full tide of insurrection! 

The order of the day, said Kameniev, was first, Organisation of 
Power; second, War and Peace; and third, the Constituent Assembly. 
Lozovsky, rising, announced that upon agreement of the bureau of all 
factions, it was proposed to hear and discuss the report of the 
Petrograd Soviet, then to give the floor to members of the 
_Tsay-ee-kah_ and the different parties, and finally to pass to the 
order of the day. 

But suddenly a new sound made itself heard, deeper than the tumult 
of the crowd, persistent, disquieting,—the dull shock of guns. 

People looked anxiously toward the clouded windows, and a sort of 
fever came over them. Martov, demanding the floor, croaked hoarsely, 
“The civil war is beginning, comrades! The first question must be a 
peaceful settlement of the crisis. On principle and from a political 
standpoint we must urgently discuss a means of averting civil war. 

Our brothers are being shot down in the streets! At this moment, 
when before the opening of the Congress of Soviets the question of 
Power is being settled by means of a military plot organised by one 
of the revolutionary parties—” for a moment he could not make 
himself heard above the noise, “All of the revolutionary parties 
must face the fact! The first _vopros_ (question) before the 
Congress is the question of Power, and this question is already 
being settled by force of anns in the streets!... We must create a 
power which will be recognised by the whole democracy. If the 
Congress wishes to be the voice of the revolutionary democracy it 
must not sit with folded hands before the developing civil war, the 
result of which may be a dangerous outburst of counter-revolution.... 
The possibility of a peaceful outcome lies in the formation of a 
united democratic authority.... We must elect a delegation to 
negotiate with the other Socialist parties and organisation....” 

Always the methodical muffled boom of cannon through the windows, 
and the delegates, screaming at each other.... So, with the crash of 
artillery, in the dark, with hatred, and fear, and reckless daring, 



new Russia was being born. 


The Left Socialist Revolutionaries and the United Social Democrats 
supported Martov’s proposition. It was accepted. A soldier announced 
that the All-Russian Peasants’ Soviets had refused to send delegates 
to the Congress; he proposed that a committee be sent with a formal 
invitation. “Some delegates are present,” he said. “I move that they 
be given votes.” Accepted. 

Kharash, wearing the epaulets of a captain, passionately demanded 
the floor. “The political hypocrites who control this Congress,” he 
shouted, “told us we were to settle the question of Power—and it is 
being settled behind our backs, before the Congress opens! Blows are 
being struck against the Winter Palace, and it is by such blows that 
the nails are being driven into the coffin of the political party 
which has risked such an adventure!” Uproar. Followed him Gharra: 
“While we are here discussing propositions of peace, there is a 
battle on in the streets.... The Socialist Revolutionaries and the 
Mensheviki refuse to be involved in what is happening, and call upon 
all public forces to resist the attempt to capture the power....” 

Kutchin, delegate of the 12th Army and representative of the 
Troudoviki: “I was sent here only for information, and I am 
returning at once to the Front, where all the Army Committees 
consider that the taking of power by the Soviets, only three weeks 
before the Constituent Assembly, is a stab in the back of the Army 
and a crime against the people—!” Shouts of “Lie! You lie!”... When he 
could be heard again, “Let’s make an end of this adventure in 
Petrograd! I call upon all delegates to leave this hall in order to 
save the country and the Revolution!” As he went down the aisle in 
the midst of a deafening noise, people surged in upon him, 
threatening.... Then Khintchuk, an officer with a long brown goatee, 
speaking suavely and persuasively: “I speak for the delegates from 
the Front. The Army is imperfectly represented in this Congress, and 
furthermore, the Army does not consider the Congress of Soviets 
necessary at this time, only three weeks before the opening of the 
Constituent—” shouts and stamping, always growing more violent. “The 
Army does not consider that the Congress of Soviets has the 
necessary authority—” Soldiers began to stand up all over the hall. 

“Who are you speaking for? What do you represent?” they cried. 

“The Central Executive Committee of the Soviet of the Fifth Anny, 
the Second F— regiment, the First N— Regiment, the Third S— Rifles....” 

“When were you elected? You represent the officers, not the 
soldiers! What do the soldiers say about it?” Jeers and hoots. 

“We, the Front group, disclaim all responsibility for what has 
happened and is happening, and we consider it necessary to mobilise 



all self-conscious revolutionary forces for the salvation of the 
Revolution! The Front group will leave the Congress.... The place to 
fight is out on the streets!” 

Immense bawling outcry. “You speak for the Staff—not for the Army!” 

“I appeal to all reasonable soldiers to leave this Congress!” 

“Kornilovitz! Counter-revolutionist! Provocator!” were hurled at him. 

On behalf of the Mensheviki, Khintchuk then announced that the only 
possibility of a peaceful solution was to begin negotiations with 
the Provisional Government for the formation of a new Cabinet, which 
would find support in all strata of society. He could not proceed 
for several minutes. Raising his voice to a shout he read the 
Menshevik declaration: 

“Because the Bolsheviki have made a military conspiracy with the aid 
of the Petrograd Soviet, without consulting the other factions and 
parties, we find it impossible to remain in the Congress, and 
therefore withdraw, inviting the other groups to follow us and to 
meet for discussion of the situation!” 

“Deserter!” At intervals in the almost continuous disturbance 
Hendehnan, for the Socialist Revolutionaries, could be heard 
protesting against the bombardment of the Winter Palace.... “We are 
opposed to this kind of anarchy....” 

Scarcely had he stepped down than a young, lean-faced soldier, with 
flashing eyes, leaped to the platform, and dramatically lifted his 
hand: 

“Comrades!” he cried and there was a hush. “My _familia_ (name) is 
Peterson—I speak for the Second Lettish Rifles. You have heard the 
statements of two representatives of the Anny committees; these 
statements would have some value if their authors had been 
representatives of the Army_—” Wild applause. _“But they do not 
represent the soldiers!”_ Shaking his fist. “The Twelfth Army has 
been insisting for a long time upon the re-election of the Great 
Soviet and the Army Committee, but just as your own _Tsay-ee-kah,_ 
our Committee refused to call a meeting of the representatives of 
the masses until the end of September, so that the reactionaries 
could elect their own false delegates to this Congress. I tell you 
now, the Lettish soldiers have many times said, ‘No more 
resolutions! No more talk! We want deeds—the Power must be in our 
hands!’ Let these impostor delegates leave the Congress! The Army is 
not with them!” 


The hall rocked with cheering. In the first moments of the session, 



stunned by the rapidity of events, startled by the sound of cannon, 
the delegates had hesitated. For an hour hammer-blow after 
hammer-blow had fallen from that tribune, welding them together but 
beating them down. Did they stand then alone? Was Russia rising 
against them? Was it true that the Army was marching on Petrograd? 
Then this clear-eyed young soldier had spoken, and in a flash they 
knew it for the truth.... _This_ was the voice of the soldiers—the 
stirring millions of uniformed workers and peasants were men like 
them, and their thoughts and feelings were the same... 

More soldiers ... Gzhelshakh; for the Front delegates, announcing that 
they had only decided to leave the Congress by a small majority, and 
that the Bolshevik members had not even taken part in the vote,_ as 
they stood for division according to political parties, and not 
groups. “Hundreds of delegates from the Front,” he said, “are being 
elected without the participation of the soldiers because the Army 
Committees are no longer the real representatives of the rank and 
file....” Lukianov, crying that officers like Kharash and Khintchuk 
could not represent the Army in this congress,—but only the high 
command. “The real inhabitants of the trenches want with all their 
hearts the transfer of Power into the hands of the Soviets, and they 
expect very much from it!”... The tide was turning. 

Then came Abramovitch, for the _Bund,_ the organ of the Jewish 
Social Democrats—his eyes snapping behind thick glasses, trembling 
with rage. 

“What is taking place now in Petrograd is a monstrous calamity! The 
_Bund_ group joins with the declaration of the Mensheviki and 
Socialist Revolutionaries and will leave the Congress!” He raised 
his voice and hand. “Our duty to the Russian proletariat doesn’t 
permit us to remain here and be responsible for these crimes. 

Because the firing on the Winter Palace doesn’t cease, the Municipal 
Duma together with the Mensheviki and Socialist Revolutionaries, and 
the Executive Committee of the Peasants’ Soviet, has decided to 
perish with the Provisional Government, and we are going with them! 
Unarmed we will expose our breasts to the machine guns of the 
Terrorists.... We invite all delegates to this Congress—” The rest was 
lost in a storm of hoots, menaces and curses which rose to a hellish 
pitch as fifty delegates got up and pushed their way out.... 

Kameniev jangled the bell, shouting, “Keep your seats and we’ll go 
on with our business!” And Trotzky, standing up with a pale, cruel 
face, letting out his rich voice in cool contempt, “All these 
so-called Socialist compromisers, these frightened Mensheviki, 
Socialist Revolutionaries, Bund—let them go! They are just so much 
refuse which will be swept into the garbage-heap of history!” 


Riazanov, for the Bolsheviki, stated that at the request of the City 



Duma the Military Revolutionary Committee had sent a delegation to 
offer negotiations to the Winter Palace. “In this way we have done 
everything possible to avoid blood-shed....” 

We hurried from the place, stopping for a moment at the room where 
the Military Revolutionary Committee worked at furious speed, 
engulfing and spitting out panting couriers, despatching Commissars 
armed with power of life and death to all the corners of the city, 
amid the buzz of the telephonographs. The door opened, a blast of 
stale air and cigarette smoke rushed out, we caught a glimpse of 
dishevelled men bending over a map under the glare of a shaded 
electric-light.... Comrade Josephov-Dukhvinski, a smiling youth with a 
mop of pale yellow hair, made out passes for us. 

When we came into the chill night, all the front of Smolny was one 
huge park of arriving and departing automobiles, above the sound of 
which could be heard the far-off slow beat of the cannon. A great 
motor-truck stood there, shaking to the roar of its engine. Men were 
tossing bundles into it, and others receiving them, with guns beside 
them. 

“Where are you going?” I shouted. 

“Down-town—all over—everywhere!” answered a little workman, 
grinning, with a large exultant gesture. 

We showed our passes. “Come along!” they invited. “But there’ll 
probably be shooting—” We climbed in; the clutch slid home with a 
raking jar, the great car jerked forward, we all toppled backward on 
top of those who were climbing in; past the huge fire by the gate, 
and then the fire by the outer gate, glowing red on the faces of the 
workmen with rifles who squatted around it, and went bumping at top 
speed down the Suvorovsky Prospect, swaying from side to side.... One 
man tore the wrapping from a bundle and began to hurl handfuls of 
papers into the air. We imitated him, plunging down through the dark 
street with a tail of white papers floating and eddying out behind. 

The late passerby stooped to pick them up; the patrols around 
bonfires on the comers ran out with uplifted arms to catch them. 
Sometimes armed men loomed up ahead, crying “ Shtoi! ” and raising 
their guns, but our chauffeur only yelled something unintelligible 
and we hurtled on.... 

I picked up a copy of the paper, and under a fleeting street-light 
read: 

TO THE CITIZENS OF RUSSIA! 

The Provisional Government is deposed. The State Power has passed 
into the hands of the organ of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and 



Soldiers’ Deputies, the Military Revolutionary Committee, which 
stands at the head of the Petrograd proletariat and garrison. 

The cause for which the people were fighting: immediate proposal of 
a democratic peace, abolition of landlord property-rights over the 
land, labor control over production, creation of a Soviet 
Government—that cause is securely achieved. 

LONG LIVE THE REVOLUTION OF WORKMEN, SOLDIERS AND PEASANTS 

Military Revolutionary Committee_ 

Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies._ 

[Graphic, page 96: Proclamation in Russian, title follows] 

Proclamation of the Fall of the Provisional Government issued by the 
Military Revolutionary Committee on the night of November 7th (our 
calendar), which we helped to distribute from a motor-truck just 
after the surrender of the Winter Palace. 

A slant-eyed, Mongolian-faced man who sat beside me, dressed in a 
goat-skin Caucasian cape, snapped, “Look out! Here the provocators 
always shoot from the windows!” We turned into Znamensky Square, 
dark and almost deserted, careened around Trubetskoy’s brutal statue 
and swung down the wide Nevsky, three men standing up with rifles 
ready, peering at the windows. Behind us the street was alive with 
people running and stooping. We could no longer hear the cannon, and 
the nearer we drew to the Winter Palace end of the city the quieter 
and more deserted were the streets. The City Duma was all brightly 
lighted. Beyond that we made out a dark mass of people, and a line 
of sailors, who yelled furiously at us to stop. The machine slowed 
down, and we climbed out. 

It was an astonishing scene. Just at the comer of the Ekaterina 
Canal, under an arc-light, a cordon of anned sailors was drawn 
across the Nevsky, blocking the way to a crowd of people in column 
of fours. There were about three or four hundred of them, men in 
frock coats, well-dressed women, officers—all sorts and conditions 
of people. Among them we recognised many of the delegates from the 
Congress, leaders of the Mensheviki and Socialist Revolutionaries; 

Avksentiev, the lean, red-bearded president of the Peasants’ 

Soviets, Sarokin, Kerensky’s spokesman, Khintchuk, Abramovitch; and 
at the head white-bearded old Schreider, Mayor of Petrograd, and 
Prokopovitch, Minister of Supplies in the Provisional Government, 
arrested that morning and released. I caught sight of Malkin, 
reporter for the _Russian Daily News._ “Going to die in the Winter 
Palace,” he shouted cheerfully. The procession stood still, but from 
the front of it came loud argument. Schreider and Prokopovitch were 



bellowing at the big sailor who seemed in command. 


“We demand to pass!” they cried. “See, these comrades come from the 
Congress of Soviets! Look at their tickets! We are going to the 
Winter Palace!” 

The sailor was plainly puzzled. He scratched his head with an 
enormous hand, frowning. “I have orders from the Committee not to 
let anybody go to the Winter Palace,” he grumbled. “But I will send 
a comrade to telephone to Smolny....” 

“We Insist upon passing! We are unarmed! We will march on whether 
you permit us or not!” cried old Schreider, very much excited. 

“I have orders—” repeated the sailor sullenly. 

“Shoot us if you want to! We will pass! Forward!” came from all 
sides. “We are ready to die, if you have the heart to fire on 
Russians and comrades! We bare our breasts to your guns!” 

“No,” said the sailor, looking stubborn, “I can’t allow you to pass.” 

“What will you do if we go forward? Will you shoot?” 

“No, I’m not going to shoot people who haven’t any guns. We won’t 
shoot unarmed Russian people....” 

“We will go forward! What can you do?” 

“We will do something,” replied the sailor, evidently at a loss. “We 
can’t let you pass. We will do something.” 

“What will you do? What will you do?” 

Another sailor came up, very much irritated. “We will spank you!” he 
cried, energetically. “And if necessary we will shoot you too. Go 
home now, and leave us in peace!” 

At this there was a great clamour of anger and resentment, 

Prokopovitch had mounted some sort of box, and, waving his umbrella, 
he made a speech: 

“Comrades and citizens!” he said. “Force is being used against us! 

We cannot have our innocent blood upon the hands of these ignorant 
men! It is beneath our dignity to be shot down here in the street by 
switchmen—” (What he meant by “switchmen” I never discovered.) “Let 
us return to the Duma and discuss the best means of saving the 
country and the Revolution!” 



Whereupon, in dignified silence, the procession marched around and 
back up the Nevsky, always in column of fours. And taking advantage 
of the diversion we slipped past the guards and set off in the 
direction of the Winter Palace. 

Here it was absolutely dark, and nothing moved but pickets of 
soldiers and Red Guards grimly intent. In front of the Kazan 
Cathedral a three-inch field-gun lay in the middle of the street, 
slewed sideways from the recoil of its last shot over the roofs. 

Soldiers were standing in every doorway talking in low tones and 
peering down toward the Police Bridge. I heard one voice saying: “It 
is possible that we have done wrong....” At the corners patrols 
stopped all passersby—and the composition of these patrols was 
interesting, for in command of the regular troops was invariably a 
Red Guard.... The shooting had ceased. 

Just as we came to the Morskaya somebody was shouting: “The 
_yunkers_ have sent word they want us to go and get them out!” 

Voices began to give commands, and in the thick gloom we made out a 
dark mass moving forward, silent but for the shuffle of feet and the 
clinking of arms. We fell in with the first ranks. 

Like a black river, filling all the street, without song or cheer we 
poured through the Red Arch, where the man just ahead of me said in 
a low voice: “Look out, comrades! Don’t trust them. They will fire, 
surely!” In the open we began to run, stooping low and bunching 
together, and jammed up suddenly behind the pedestal of the 
Alexander Column. 

“How many of you did they kill?” I asked. 

“I don’t know. About ten....” 

After a few minutes huddling there, some hundreds of men, the army 
seemed reassured and without any orders suddenly began again to flow 
forward. By this time, in the light that streamed out of all the 
Winter Palace windows, I could see that the first two or three 
hundred men were Red Guards, with only a few scattered soldiers. 
Over the barricade of firewood we clambered, and leaping down inside 
gave a triumphant shout as we stumbled on a heap of rifles thrown 
down by the _yunkers_ who had stood there. On both sides of the main 
gateway the doors stood wide open, light streamed out, and from the 
huge pile came not the slightest sound. 

Carried along by the eager wave of men we were swept into the right 
hand entrance, opening into a great bare vaulted room, the cellar of 
the East wing, from which issued a maze of corridors and 
stair-cases. A number of huge packing cases stood about, and upon 
these the Red Guards and soldiers fell furiously, battering them 



open with the butts of their rifles, and pulling out carpets, 
curtains, linen, porcelain plates, glassware.... One man went 
strutting around with a bronze clock perched on his shoulder; 
another found a plume of ostrich feathers, which he stuck in his 
hat. The looting was just beginning when somebody cried, “Comrades! 
Don’t touch anything! Don’t take anything! This is the property of 
the People!” Immediately twenty voices were crying, “Stop! Put 
everything back! Don’t take anything! Property of the People!” Many 
hands dragged the spoilers down. Damask and tapestry were snatched 
from the arms of those who had them; two men took away the bronze 
clock. Roughly and hastily the things were crammed back in their 
cases, and self-appointed sentinels stood guard. It was all utterly 
spontaneous. Through corridors and up stair-cases the cry could be 
heard growing fainter and fainter in the distance, “Revolutionary 
discipline! Property of the People....” 

We crossed back over to the left entrance, in the West wing. There 
order was also being established. “Clear the Palace!” bawled a Red 
Guard, sticking his head through an inner door. “Come, comrades, 
let’s show that we’re not thieves and bandits. Everybody out of the 
Palace except the Commissars, until we get sentries posted.” 

Two Red Guards, a soldier and an officer, stood with revolvers in 
their hands. Another soldier sat at a table behind them, with pen 
and paper. Shouts of “All out! All out!” were heard far and near 
within, and the Army began to pour through the door, jostling, 
expostulating, arguing. As each man appeared he was seized by the 
self-appointed committee, who went through his pockets and looked 
under his coat. Everything that was plainly not his property was 
taken away, the man at the table noted it on his paper, and it was 
carried into a little room. The most amazing assortment of objects 
were thus confiscated; statuettes, bottles of ink, bed-spreads 
worked with the Imperial monogram, candles, a small oil-painting, 
desk blotters, gold-handled swords, cakes of soap, clothes of every 
description, blankets. One Red Guard carried three rifles, two of 
which he had taken away from _yunkers;_ another had four portfolios 
bulging with written documents. The culprits either sullenly 
surrendered or pleaded like children. All talking at once the 
committee explained that stealing was not worthy of the people’s 
champions; often those who had been caught turned around and began 
to help go through the rest of the comrades. (See App. IV, Sect. 3) 

_Yunkers_ came out, in bunches of three or four. The committee 
seized upon them with an excess of zeal, accompanying the 
search with remarks like, “Ah, Provocators! Kornilovists! 
Counter-revolutionists! Murderers of the People!” But there was no 
violence done, although the _yunkers_ were terrified. They too had 
their pockets full of small plunder. It was carefully noted down by 
the scribe, and piled in the little room.... The _yunkers_ were 



disarmed. “Now, will you take up arms against the People any more?” 
demanded clamouring voices. 

“No,” answered the _yunkers,_ one by one. Whereupon they were 
allowed to go free. 

We asked if we might go inside. The committee was doubtful, but the 
big Red Guard answered firmly that it was forbidden. “Who are you 
anyway?” he asked. “How do I know that you are not all Kerenskys? 
(There were five of us, two women.) 

“ PazhaTst’, touarishtchi!_ Way, Comrades!” A soldier and a Red 
Guard appeared in the door, waving the crowd aside, and other guards 
with fixed bayonets. After them followed single file half a dozen 
men in civilian dress—the members of the Provisional Government. 
First came Kishkin, his face drawn and pale, then Rutenberg, looking 
sullenly at the floor; Terestchenko was next, glancing sharply 
around; he stared at us with cold fixity.... They passed in silence; 
the victorious insurrectionists crowded to see, but there were only 
a few angry mutterings. It was only later that we learned how the 
people in the street wanted to lynch them, and shots were fired—but 
the sailors brought them safely to Peter-Paul.... 

In the meanwhile unrebuked we walked into the Palace. There was 
still a great deal of coming and going, of exploring new-found 
apartments in the vast edifice, of searching for hidden garrisons of 
_yunkers_ which did not exist. We went upstairs and wandered through 
room after room. This part of the Palace had been entered also by 
other detachments from the side of the Neva. The paintings, statues, 
tapestries and rugs of the great state apartments were unharmed; in 
the offices, however, every desk and cabinet had been ransacked, the 
papers scattered over the floor, and in the living rooms beds had 
been stripped of their coverings and ward-robes wrenched open. The 
most highly prized loot was clothing, which the working people 
needed. In a room where furniture was stored we came upon two 
soldiers ripping the elaborate Spanish leather upholstery from 
chairs. They explained it was to make boots with.... 

The old Palace servants in their blue and red and gold uniforms 
stood nervously about, from force of habit repeating, “You can’t go 
in there, _barin!_ It is forbidden—” We penetrated at length to the 
gold and malachite chamber with crimson brocade hangings where the 
Ministers had been in session all that day and night, and where the 
_shveitzari_ had betrayed them to the Red Guards. The long table 
covered with green baize was just as they had left it, under arrest. 
Before each empty seat was pen and ink and paper; the papers were 
scribbled over with beginnings of plans of action, rough drafts of 
proclamations and manifestos. Most of these were scratched out, as 
their futility became evident, and the rest of the sheet covered 



with absent-minded geometrical designs, as the writers sat 
despondently listening while Minister after Minister proposed 
chimerical schemes. I took one of these scribbled pages, in the hand 
writing of Konovalov, which read, “The Provisional Government 
appeals to all classes to support the Provisional Government—” 

All this time, it must be remembered, although the Winter Palace was 
surrounded, the Government was in constant communication with the 
Front and with provincial Russia. The Bolsheviki had captured the 
Ministry of War early in the morning, but they did not know of the 
military telegraph office in the attic, nor of the private telephone 
line connecting it with the Winter Palace. In that attic a young 
officer sat all day, pouring out over the country a flood of appeals 
and proclamations; and when he heard that the Palace had fallen, put 
on his hat and walked calmly out of the building.... 

Interested as we were, for a considerable time we didn’t notice a 
change in the attitude of the soldiers and Red Guards around us. As 
we strolled from room to room a small group followed us, until by 
the time we reached the great picture-gallery where we had spent the 
afternoon with the _yunkers,_ about a hundred men surged in after 
us. One giant of a soldier stood in our path, his face dark with 
sullen suspicion. 

[Graphic, page 104: Doodling by Konavalov, title follows] 

Facsimile of the beginning of a proclamation, written in pencil by 
A.I. Konovalov, Minister of Commerce and Industry in he Provisional 
Government, and then scratched out as the hopelessness of the 
situation became more and more evident. The geometrical figure 
beneath was probably idly drawn while the Ministers were waiting for 
the end. 

“Who are you?” he growled. “What are you doing here?” The others 
massed slowly around, staring and beginning to mutter. 
_“Provocatori!”_ I heard somebody say. “Looters!” I produced our 
passes from the Military Revolutionary Committee. The soldier took 
them gingerly, turned them upside down and looked at them without 
comprehension. Evidently he could not read. He handed them back and 
spat on the floor. _“Bumagi!_ Papers!” said he with contempt. The 
mass slowly began to close in, like wild cattle around a cowpuncher 
on foot. Over their heads I caught sight of an officer, looking 
helpless, and shouted to him. He made for us, shouldering his way 
through. 

“I’m the Commissar,” he said to me. “Who are you? What is it?” The 
others held back, waiting. I produced the papers. 


“You are foreigners?” he rapidly asked in Franch. “It is very 



dangerous....” Then he turned to the mob, holding up our documents. 
“Comrades!” he cried. “These people are foreign comrades—from 
America. They have come here to be able to tell their countrymen 
about the bravery and the revolutionary discipline of the 
proletarian army!” 

“How do you know that?” replied the big soldier. “I tell you they 
are provocators! They say they came here to observe the 
revolutionary discipline of the proletarian anny, but they have been 
wandering freely through the Palace, and how do we know they haven’t 
got their pockets full of loot?” 

_“Pravilno!”_ snarled the others, pressing forward. 

“Comrades! Comrades!” appealed the officer, sweat standing out on 
his forehead. “I am Commissar of the Military Revolutionary 
Committee. Do you trust me? Well, I tell you that these passes are 
signed with the same names that are signed to my pass!” 

He led us down through the Palace and out through a door opening 
onto the Neva quay, before which stood the usual committee going 
through pockets... “You have narrowly escaped,” he kept muttering, 
wiping his face. 

“What happened to the Women’s Battalion?” we asked. 

“Oh—the women!” He laughed. “They were all huddled up in a back 
room. We had a terrible time deciding what to do with them—many were 
in hysterics, and so on. So finally we marched them up to the 
Finland Station and put them on a train for Levashovo, where they 
have a camp. (See App. IV, Sect. 4)....” 

We came out into the cold, nervous night, murmurous with obscure 
armies on the move, electric with patrols. From across the river, 
where loomed the darker mass of Peter-Paul, came a hoarse shout.... 
Underfoot the sidewalk was littered with broken stucco, from the 
cornice of the Palace where two shells from the battleship _Avrora_ 
had struck; that was the only damage done by the bombardment.... 

It was now after three in the morning. On the Nevsky all the 
street-lights were again shining, the cannon gone, and the only 
signs of war were Red Guards and soldiers squatting around fires. 

The city was quiet—probably never so quiet in its history; on that 
night not a single hold-up occurred, not a single robbery. 

But the City Duma Building was all illuminated. We mounted to the 
galleried Alexander Hall, hung with its great, gold-framed, 
red-shrouded Imperial portraits. About a hundred people were grouped 
around the platfonn, where Skobeliev was speaking. He urged that the 



Committee of Public Safety be expanded, so as to unite all the 
anti-Bolshevik elements in one huge organisation, to be called the 
Committee for Salvation of Country and Revolution. And as we looked 
on, the Committee for Salvation was formed—that Committee which was 
to develop into the most powerful enemy of the Bolsheviki, 
appearing, in the next week, sometimes under its own partisan name, 
and sometimes as the strictly non-partisan Committee of Public 
Safety.... 

Dan, Gotz, Avkesntiev were there, some of the insurgent Soviet 
delegates, members of the Executive Committee of the Peasants’ 

Soviets, old Prokopovitch, and even members of the Council of the 
Republic—among whom Vinaver and other Cadets. Lieber cried that the 
convention of Soviets was not a legal convention, that the old 
_Tsay-ee-kah_ was still in office.... An appeal to the country was 
drafted. 

We hailed a cab. “Where to?” But when we said “Smolny,” the 
_izvoshtchik_ shook his head. _“Niet!”_ said he, “there are 
devils....” It was only after weary wandering that we found a driver 
willing to take us—and he wanted thirty rubles, and stopped two 
blocks away. 

The windows of Smolny were still ablaze, motors came and went, and 
around the still-leaping fires the sentries huddled close, eagerly 
asking everybody the latest news. The corridors were full of 
hurrying men, hollow-eyed and dirty. In some of the committee-rooms 
people lay sleeping on the floor, their guns beside them. In spite 
of the seceding delegates, the hall of meetings was crowded with 
people, roaring like the sea. As we came in, Kameniev was reading 
the list of arrested Ministers. The name of Terestchenko was greeted 
with thunderous applause, shouts of satisfaction, laughter; 

Rutenburg came in for less; and at the mention of Paltchinsky, a 
storm of hoots, angry cries, cheers burst forth.... It was announced 
that Tchudnovsky had been appointed Commissar of the Winter Palace. 

Now occurred a dramatic interruption. A big peasant, his bearded 
face convulsed with rage, mounted the platform and pounded with his 
fist on the presidium table. 

“We, Socialist Revolutionaries, insist upon the immediate release of 
the Socialist Ministers arrested in the Winter Palace! Comrades! Do 
you know that four comrades who risked their lives and their freedom 
fighting against tyranny of the Tsar, have been flung into 
Peter-Paul prison—the historical tomb of Liberty?” In the uproar he 
pounded and yelled. Another delegate climbed up beside him, and 
pointed at the presidium. 


“Are the representatives of the revolutionary masses going to sit 



quietly here while the _Okhrana_ of the Bolsheviki tortures their 
leaders?” 

Trotzky was gesturing for silence. “These ‘comrades’ who are now 
caught plotting the crushing of the Soviets with the adventurer 
Kerensky—is there any reason to handle them with gloves? After July 
16th and 18th they didn’t use much ceremony with us!” With a 
triumphant ring in his voice he cried, “Now that the _oborontsi_ and 
the faint-hearted have gone, and the whole task of defending and 
saving the Revolution rests on our shoulders, it is particularly 
necessary to work—work—work! We have decided to die rather than give 
up!” 

Followed him a Commissar from Tsarskoye Selo, panting and covered 
with the mud of his ride. “The garrison of Tsarskoye Selo is on 
guard at the gates of Petrograd, ready to defend the Soviets and the 
Military Revolutionary Committee!” Wild cheers. “The Cycle Corps 
sent from the front has arrived at Tsarskoye, and the soldiers are 
now with us; they recognise the power of the Soviets, the necessity 
of immediate transfer of land to the peasants and industrial control 
to the workers. The Fifth Battalion of Cyclists, stationed at 
Tsarskoye, is ours....” 

Then the delegate of the Third Cycle Battalion. In the midst of 
delirious enthusiasm he told how the cycle corps had been ordered 
three days before_ from the South-west front to the “defence of 
Petrograd.” They suspected, however, the meaning of the order; and 
at the station of Peredolsk were met by representatives of the Fifth 
Battalion from Tsarskoye. A joint meeting was held, and it was 
discovered that “among the cyclists not a single man was found 
willing to shed the blood of his brothers, or to support a 
Government of bourgeois and land-owners!” 

Kapelinski, for the Mensheviki Internationalists, proposed to elect 
a special committee to find a peaceful solution to the civil war. 

“There isn’t any peaceful solution!” bellowed the crowed. “Victory 
is the only solution!” The vote was overwhelmingly against, and the 
Mensheviki Internationalists left the Congress in a Whirlwind of 
Jocular insults. There was no longer any panic fear.... Kameniev from 
the platform shouted after them, “The Mensheviki Internationalists 
claimed ‘emergency’ for the question of a ‘peaceful solution,’ but 
they always voted for suspension of the order of the day in favour 
of declarations of factions which wanted to leave the Congress. It 
is evident,” finished Kameniev, “that the withdrawal of all these 
renegades was decided upon beforehand!” 

The assembly decided to ignore the withdrawal of the factions, and 
proceed to the appeal to the workers, soldiers and peasants of all 
Russia: 



TO WORKERS, SOLDIERS AND PEASANTS 


The Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies has opened. It represents the great majority of the 
Soviets. There are also a number of Peasant deputies. Based upon the 
will of the great majority of the workers’, soldiers and peasants, 
based upon the triumphant uprising of the Petrograd workmen and 
soldiers, the Congress assumes the Power. 

The Provisional Government is deposed. Most of the members of the 
Provisional Government are already arrested. 

The Soviet authority will at once propose an immediate democratic 
peace to all nations, and an immediate truce on all fronts. It will 
assure the free transfer of landlord, crown and monastery lands to 
the Land Committees, defend the soldiers rights, enforcing a 
complete democratisation of the Army, establish workers’ control 
over production, ensure the convocation of the Constituent Assembly 
at the proper date, take means to supply bread to the cities and 
articles of first necessity to the villages, and secure to all 
nationalities living in Russia a real right to independent existence. 

The Congress resolves: that all local power shall be transferred to 
the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, which 
must enforce revolutionary order. 

The Congress calls upon the soldiers in the trenches to be watchful 
and steadfast. The Congress of Soviets is sure that the 
revolutionary Army will know how to defend the Revolution against 
all attacks of Imperialism, until the new Government shall have 
brought about the conclusion of the democratic peace which it will 
directly propose to all nations. The new Government will take all 
necessary steps to secure everything needful to the revolutionary 
Army, by means of a determined policy of requisition and taxation of 
the propertied classes, and also to improve the situation of 
soldiers’ families. 

The Komilovitz-Kerensky, Kaledin and others, are endeavouring to 
lead troops against Petrograd. Several regiments, deceived by 
Kerensky, have sided with the insurgent People. 

Soldiers! Make active resistance to the Kornilovitz-Kerensky! Be on 
guard! 

Railway men! Stop all troop-trains being sent by Kerensky against 
Petrograd! 

Soldiers, Workers, Clerical employees! The destiny of the Revolution 



and democratic peace is in your hands! 

Long live the Revolution! 

The All-Russian Congress of Soviets of_ 

Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies._ 

_Delegates from the Peasants’ Soviets._ 

It was exactly 5:17 A.M. when Krylenko, staggering with fatigue, 
climbed to the tribune with a telegram in his hand. 

“Comrades! From the Northern Front. The Twelfth Army sends greetings 
to the Congress of Soviets, announcing the formation of a Military 
Revolutionary Committee which has taken over the command of the 
Northern Front!” Pandemonium, men weeping, embracing each other. 
“General Tchermissov has recognised the Committee-Commissar of the 
Provisional Government Voitinsky has resigned!” 

So. Lenin and the Petrograd workers had decided on insurrection, the 
Petrograd Soviet had overthrown the Provisional Government, and 
thrust the _coup d’etat_ upon the Congress of Soviets. Now there was 
all great Russia to win—and then the world! Would Russia follow and 
rise? And the world—what of it? Would the peoples answer and rise, a 
red world-tide? 

Although it was six in the morning, night was yet heavy and chill. 

There was only a faint unearthly pallor stealing over the silent 
streets, dimming the watch-fires, the shadow of a terrible dawn 
grey-rising over Russia.... 


Cxcerpt from 

Project Gutenberg's Mob Rule in New Orleans, by Ida B. Wells-Barnett 

With the financial credit of the city at stake, the good citizens rushed 
to the rescue, and soon the Mayor was able to mobilize a posse of 1,000 
willing men to assist the police in maintaining order, but rioting still 
continued in different sections of the city. Colored men and women were 
beaten, chased and shot whenever they made their appearance upon the 
street. Late in the night a most despicable piece of villainy occurred on 
Rousseau Street, where an aged colored woman was killed by the mob. The 
_Times-Democrat_ thus describes, the murder: 

Hannah Mabry, an old Negress, was shot and desperately wounded shortly 
after midnight this morning while sleeping in her home at No. 1929 
Rousseau Street. It was the work of a mob, and was evidently well 
planned so far as escape was concerned, for the place was reached by 
police officers, and a squad of the volunteer police within a very short 





time after the reports of the shots, but not a prisoner was secured. The 
square was surrounded, but the mob had scattered in several directions, 
and, the darkness of the neighborhood aiding them, not one was taken. 

At the time the mob made the attack on the little house there were also 
in it David Mabry, the sixty-two-year-old husband of the wounded woman; 
her son, Harry Mabry; his wife, Fannie, and an infant child. The young 
couple with their babe could not be found after the whole affair was 
over, and they either escaped or were hustled off by the mob. A careful 
search of the whole neighborhood was made, but no trace of them could be 
found. 

The little place occupied by the Mabry family is an old cottage on the 
swamp side of Rousseau Street. It is furnished with slat shutters to 
both doors and windows. These shutters had been pulled off by the mob 
and the volleys fired through the glass doors. The younger Mabrys, 
father, mother and child, were asleep in the first room at the time. 

Hannah Mabry and her old husband were sleeping in the next room. The old 
couple occupied the same bed, and it is miraculous that the old man did 
not share the fate of his spouse. 

Officer Bitterwolf, who was one of the first on the scene, said that he 
was about a block and a half away with Officers Fordyce and Sweeney. 
There were about twenty shots fired, and the trio raced to the cottage. 

They saw twenty or thirty men running down Rousseau Street. Chase was 
given and the crowd turned toward the river and scattered into several 
vacant lots in the neighborhood. 

The volunteer police stationed at the Sixth Precinct had about five 
blocks to run before they arrived. They also moved on the reports of the 
firing, and in a remarkably short time the square was surrounded, but no 
one could be taken. As they ran to the scene they were assailed on every 
hand with vile epithets and the accusation of "Nigger lovers." 

Rousseau Street, where the cottage is situated, is a particularly dark 
spot, and no doubt the members of the mob were well acquainted with the 
neighborhood, for the officers said that they seemed to sink into the 
earth, so completely and quickly did they disappear after they had 
completed their work, which was complete with the firing of the volley. 

Hannah Mabry was taken to the Charity Hospital in the ambulance, where 
it was found on examination that she had been shot through the right 
lung, and that the wound was a particularly serious one. 

Her old husband was found in the little wrecked home well nigh 
distracted with fear and grief. It was he who informed the police that 
at the time of the assault the younger Mabrys occupied the front room. 

As he ran about the little home as well as his feeble condition would 
permit he severely lacerated his feet on the glass broken from the 



windows and door. He was escorted to the Sixth Precinct station, where 
he was properly cared for. He could not realize why his little family 
had been so murderously attacked, and was inconsolable when his wife was 
driven off in the ambulance piteously moaning in her pain. 

The search for the perpetrators of the outrage was thorough, but both 
police and anned force of citizens had only their own efforts to rely 
on. The residents of the neighborhood were aroused by the firing, but 
they would give no help in the search and did not appear in the least 
concerned over the affair. Groups were on almost every doorstep, and 
some of them even jeered in a quiet way at the men who were voluntarily 
attempting to capture the members of the mob. Absolutely no information 
could be had from any of them, and the whole affair had the appearance 
of being the work of roughs who either lived in the vicinity, or their 
friends. 


nCurmotl 3(n M fllorgue 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Introducing Irony, by Maxwell Bodenheim 

Negro, 

Chinaman, 

White servant-girl, 

Russian woman, 

Are learning how to be dead, 

Aided by the impersonal boredom 
Of a morgue at evening. 

The morgue divides its whole 
Of dead mens’ contacts into four 
Parts, and places one in each 
Of these four bodies waiting for the carts. 

The frankness of their decay 
Breaks into contradictory symbols 
And sits erect upon the wooden tables, 

Thus cancelling the validity of time. 

In a voice as passive as slime 
The negro speaks. 

“Killed a woman: ripped her skin. 

Saw her heart floating in a tumbler of gin. 

Had to drink her heart because it wouldn’t leave the gin. 

Because I wanted to reach all of her 
They ripped my flesh. 

They wanted to reach all of me 
And their excuse was better than mine.” 

Cowed baby painted black, 

The negro sits upon fundamentals 





And troubles them a little with his hands. 

The beautiful insanity 

Of his eyes rebukes 

The common void of his face. 

Then the Chinaman speaks 

In a voice whose tones are brass 

From which emotion has been extracted. 

“Loved a woman: she was white. 

Her man blew my brains out into the night. 

Hatred is afraid of color. 

Color is the holiday 

Given to moods of understanding: 

Hatred does not understand. 

When stillness ends the fever of ideas 
Hatred will be a scarcely remembered spark.” 

Manikin at peace 

With the matchless deceit of a planet, 

The Chinaman fashions his placid immensity. 

The Chinaman chides his insignificance 
With a more impressive rapture 
Than that of western midgets. 

His rapture provides an excellent light 
For the silhouette of the negro’s curse. 

Then the white servant-girl 

Speaks in a voice whose syllables 

Fall like dripping flower-juice and offal, 

Both producing a similar sound. 

“I made a neat rug for a man. 

He cleaned his feet on me and I liked 
The tired, scheming way in which he did it. 

When he finished he decided 
That he needed a smoother texture, 

And found another lady. 

I killed myself because I couldn’t rub out 
The cunning marks that he left behind.” 

Impulsive doll made of rubbish 
On which a spark descended and ended, 

The white servant-girl, without question or answer, 
Accepts the jest of a universe. 

Then the Russian woman 
Speaks in a voice that is heat 
Ill-at-ease upon its couch of sound. 

“I married a man because 

His lips tormented my melancholy 

And made it long to be meek, 

And because, when he walked to his office each morning, 
He thought himself a kindled devil 
Enduring the smaller figures around him. 

He abandoned me for German intrigue 



And I chased him in other men, 

Never quite designing him. 

Death, a better megalomaniac, 

Relieved me of the pursuit.” 

Symbol of earth delighted 
With the vibration of its nerves, 

The Russian woman sunders life 
Into amusing deities of emotion 
And bestows a hurried worship. 

Then the morgue, attended by a whim, 

Slays the intonations of their trance 
And slips these people back to life. 

The air is cut by transformation. 

The white servant-girl retreats to a comer 
With a shriek, while the negro advances, 

And the Russian woman 

Nervously objects to the Chinaman’s question. 

The morgue, weary housewife for speechless decay, 
Spends its helplessness in gay revenge: 

Revenge of earth upon four manikins 
Who straightened up on wooden tables 
And betrayed her. 


%\)t Jlatwteb palace. 

Project Gutenberg's E-text of The Works of Edgar Allan Poe Volume 5 - Poetry 

IN the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 

Radiant palace—reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 

It stood there! 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 

On its roof did float and flow, 

(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago,) 

And every gentle air that dallied, 

In that sweet day, 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged odour went away. 

Wanderers in that happy valley, 

Through two luminous windows, saw 

Spirits moving musically, 





To a lute’s well-tuned law, 

Round about a throne where, sitting 
(Porphyrogene) 

In state his glory well befitting, 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 

Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 

In voices of surpassing beauty, 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 

Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 

(Ah, let us mourn!—for never sorrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate!) 

And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 

Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 

And travellers, now, within that valley, 

Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 

While, lie a ghastly rapid river, 

Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out forever 
And laugh—but smile no more. 


1838. 


Manttct&e 

by James Joseph Walsh 

Child-murder; the killing of an infant before or after birth. According to the French Criminal Code the 
word is limited to the murder of the new-bom infant. In English it has been used for the deprivation of 
life from the moment of conception up to the age of two or three years. Except under Hebrew and 
Christian law, the killing of very young children by their parents has almost invariably been either 
legally permitted or at least practised with impunity. Economic reasons more than any others had led to 
the killing of infants before or after birth and have continued to exert an unfortunate influence even 
down to our own day. In Oriental countries certain poetic and religious traditions were appealed to in 
justification of the custom of killing infants, but as a rule the economic basis for it is clear. In many 
countries it was the custom to get rid of many of the female infants because they were unproductive, 





and generally expensive, members of the family. Sometimes usage required large dowries to be given 
with them. In India infanticide continued to be practised until far into the nineteenth century, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the British Government to put an end to it. In Greece and Rome, even at 
the height of their culture, the custom of exposing infants obtained, and in China and Japan delicate or 
deformed children were abandoned, or even healthy females, where there were male children in the 
family. Missionaries have done much to break up the custom and many children have been saved by 
them in the last few generations to be reared in the light of Christianity. Christianity first opposed a 
formal and effectual barrier to infanticide. Immediately after the Emperor Constantine's conversion he 
enacted two laws (about A. D. 320) directed against child-murder which are still found in the 
Theodosian Code (lib. XI, tit. xxvii). The first, to remove temptation, provided funds out of the 
imperial treasury for parents over-burdened with children; the second accorded all the rights of 
property of exposed infants to those who had had the charity to save and nurture them. 

In modern times even in Christian countries two causes have led to post-natal infanticide: one, the 
disgrace attendant upon illegitimacy; the other, an economic reason. Illegitimate children were 
sacrificed partly for the concealment of shame, but often to escape the burden of the child's support. 
The crime occurs most frequently where illegitimacy is most frequent and, according to statistics, is 
least common in Ireland. In countries where children are readily received without question into 
institutions, infanticide is rare. In France the law forbids inquiry into paternity, and arrangements are 
made for the state care of the children. In Russia even more liberal provision is made for the state care 
of any child whose parents cannot or will not care for it. The question of child-murder by mothers has 
always been a difficult legal problem. Under a statute of James I of England, the mother had to account 
for the death of her infant or be held responsible for it. In 1803 trials for infanticide were placed under 
the ordinary rules of evidence. The presumption now is that every new-bom child found dead was bom 
dead unless the contrary is proved. This rule of English law holds in the United States. Infanticide has 
been quite common in European countries during the nineteenth century for two sordid reasons: one 
was the neglect of infants in the process of what was known as baby-farming, the other was the desire 
to obtain insurance money. This abuse has been regulated in various ways, but baby-farming and child- 
insurance still seriously increase the death-rate among infants. 


PRE-NATAL INFANTICIDE 

The murder of an infant before birth. This is more properly called foeticide. Among the ancient 
philosophers and medieval theologians there was considerable discussion as to when the human 
embryo could be said to possess human life. This is no longer a question among modern biologists. At 
the very moment of conception a human being comes into existence. At any time after this the 
deprivation of life in this living matter, if done deliberately, is murder. The laws of most States in the 
Union are so framed that conditions may not be deliberately created which would put the life of the 
foetus in danger, or which would bring about an abortion before the foetus is viable, unless it has been 
decided in a consultation of physicians that the lives of both mother and child are in danger and only 
one of them can be saved. The comparative safety of the Caesarean section has also worked in the 
direction of safeguarding the life of the unborn child. The killing of a viable child because it is 
impossible to deliver it by the natural birth passages is now condemned by physicians all over the 
world. Craniotomy, that is, the crushing of the skull of a living child in order to facilitate its delivery, 
where great difficulty was encountered, was a common teaching in medical schools a generation ago, 
but the stand taken by the Church has had its effect in gradually bringing about a change of teaching 
and a recognition of the right of the child to life. Craniotomy on the living child is now never 
considered justifiable. When it is definitely known that the foetus is dead, crushing methods may be 



employed to extract it piecemeal, but this procedure is much more dangerous for the mother than 
Caesarean section. 


Many drugs are purchased by women with the idea that they will produce abortion without endangering 
the mother's life. No such drugs are known to modern medical science. There are drugs in the 
pharmacop ia which produce abortions, but only by affecting the mother very seriously. Abortion 
sometimes occurs after the taking of certain drugs supposed to produce it; but the premature birth is not 
due to the drug, it is caused by other influences. Twenty percent of all pregnancies end in premature 
births. The unfortunate woman who has had recourse to the drug then imagines that she has committed 
infanticide, and in intention she has; but the actual event has not been the result of the drug, unless that 
drug was one of the poisonous kind known as "abortifacients" and abortion took place in the 
convulsion which followed. It is absolutely certain that no known drug will produce abortion without 
producing very serious effects upon the mother, and even gravely endangering her life. 

(For the teaching of the Church on pre-natal infanticide, see ABORTION.) 

BROUARDEL, L’Infanticide (Paris, 1907); TARDIEU, L’Infanticide (Paris, 1868); RYAN, Infanticide, 
its Prevalence, Prevention and History (Fothergill Gold Medal S. A.), (London, 1862); BOURDON, 
L'Infanticide dans les legislations anciennes et modernes (Douai, 1896). —All the standard works on 
medical jurisprudence have chapters on this subject. 

JAMES J. WALSH. 


%\]t <pijp£tcal effects of Abortion 

by James Nicholas Butler 

Catholic Encyclopedia, Volume 1 (1913) 

Abortion, The Physical Effects of.—The expulsion of the human ovum occurring during the first three 
months of pregnancy, and occurring from any cause whatsoever, is called abortion. In the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh months, i.e., from the formation of the placenta to the period of viability—the 
occurrence is called immature delivery, or miscarriage; and a delivery occurring from the twenty-eighth 
week (the earliest period of viability) to the thirty-eighth week is called premature. To understand the 
physical effects of abortion we must know something of the causes, which are in the main the same as 
the causes of miscarriage and premature delivery. Abortion may be due to pathological changes in the 
ovum, the uterus, or its adnexa—one or both; to the physical or nervous condition of the woman, to 
diseases either inherited or acquired (syphilis, tuberculosis, rheumatism); to any infectious, contagious, 
or inflammatory disease; to shock, injury, or accident. It may be induced knowingly, willingly, and 
criminally by the pregnant person herself, or by someone else, with the aid of drugs, or instruments, or 
both. 

Naturally, therefore, the physical effects of abortion will depend in direct ratio on the causation thereof, 
and the comparative malignity or benignity of such causation. In any case, abortion is fraught with 
serious consequences, direct and indirect; and is a sad miscarriage of nature's plan, greatly to be 
deplored, and earnestly, strenuously, and conscientiously to be avoided. Of course, when brought about 
with criminal intent, abortion is nothing less than murder in the first degree; and if the law of the land 
does not discover and punish the criminal, the higher law of the God of Nature and of Nature's 
inexorable reprisals for interference with, or destruction of her beneficent designs, will sooner or later 



most certainly do so. When abortion is due to pathological causes it is usually preceded by the death of 
the foetus; so that the causes of abortion are really the causes producing the death of the foetus. The 
causes may be grouped as follows:—direct violence (blows, falls, kicks, etc.); diseases of the foetal 
appendages (cord, amnion, chorion, placenta); haemorrhage and other diseases of the decidua before the 
complete formation of the placenta; febrile affections, excessive anaemia, starvation, corpulency, 
atrophy or hypertrophy of the uterine mucous mebrane, hyperaemia of the gravid uterus, excessive head 
or cold, diseases of the heart, liver, or lungs, long journeys, shock, excessive coitus, nervous influences, 
uterine anti-displacements, and the like. The abortion may be complete or partial. If complete, the 
danger is principally from shock and haemorrhage; if incomplete and any debris remains, there is 
danger of septicaemia, uraemia, endometritis, perimetritis, diseases of the tubes, ovaries, bladder, cervix 
uteri, vaginal canal, and rectum; together with catarrhal discharges from one or more of these parts, 
displacements, impoverished blood supply, various neuroses, and usually a long and expensive 
convalescence. 

The retention of the dead fetus is not always so dangerous. Even if decomposition or putrefaction 
occur, Nature frequently—possibly more often than we are willing to give her credit for—eliminates 
the offending foreign mass without the aid of the obstetrician. But it is not wise to advocate the waiting 
for such happy and spontaneous events. However while it is true that with proper medical care and 
attention most cases of abortion (excluding criminal cases and those complicated with other morbid 
conditions) present a modicum of danger, yet we must not forget that reports and statistics on this 
subject are very unreliable. First, there may be a false diagnosis; and secondly, concealment on the part 
of the patient, attendants, and all concerned is exceedingly common today. 

From 1867 to 1875 the Bureau of Vital Statistics of New York reported 197 deaths from abortion, but 
admitted that the Department believed that number to fall far short of the truth. In the thirty years since 
then, obstetrical science has made many and important advances in aetiology, pathology and treatment; 
but abortions from one cause or another continue in abundance; and their results have been and are still 
crowding the offices and sanatoria of the female specialists. Hegar reckoned one abortion to every eight 
full-term deliveries. Lusk, Marsais, Siebold, Gallard, and other equally prominent but more modern 
obstetricians and gynaecologists present about the same testimony. From criminal abortion death is very 
frequent. To tear out the living products of conception by the roots is, in most cases, to give the 
pregnant woman gratuitous transportation for eternity. Tardieu alone records seventy women who died 
out of one hundred cases. Even in spontaneous cases, as we have seen, death may occur from 
haemorrhage, shock, peritonitis, septicaemia, etc. How much greater the danger, then, when the vandal 
hand of the professional abortionist adds wounds and injuries to complete his diabolical work. After a 
careful perusal of this subject the conclusions are:— 

When nature, from what cause soever, produces the abortion, some women die, and most have troubles 
of greater or less gravity left over; when abortion results from criminal interference, a large proportion 
of women dies, and all are more or less maimed for life. Both the these results increase in number and 
gravity in direct proportion to the number of times the fatality occurs in each individual case. 

Since so many people today have ceased to look on abortion as a calamity at all times, and as a moral 
monstrosity in its criminal aspect, they should be deterred from committing it by the fear of physical 
consequences, if they are not moved by the love of morality and righteousness. 

Marbais, Des blessures de la matrice dans les manoeuvres criminelles abortives (Bibl. d’anthr. crim. et 
des sciences penales) (1870); Siebold, Zur Lehre von der kunstlichen Fruhqeburt; Lusk, Nature, Origin, 
and Prevention of Puerperal Fever; Transactions, International Medical Congress (Philadelphia), 830; 



Hegar, Beitrage zur Pathotogie des Eies, Monatsschr. f. Geburtsk., XXI, 34; Gallard, De l'avortement 
au point de vue medico-legal (Paris, 1878), 45. 
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ACT I, SCENE I 

(Scene: Modern office building. Two marketing copywriters, a man and a woman, sit at computers a 
few low-profile cubicles apart, typing. SAM is in his mid-20’s, slim, attractive; JILL is in her mid-30’s, 
ditto) 

JILL: Well, I guess that's it for today. I'm done. 

(Shuts her computer down, shoulders her purse, and slides out of her desk. She stands.) 

SAM: Wait, I — I'll walk you to the subway. 

(He stands up from his desk so fast that the chair shoots back a few feet, banging into the one behind 
it.) 

JILL: (laughing) Nice move. Maybe you should have played hockey instead of baseball in high school. 

SAM: (sheepishly) I tried... but they didn't think I was good enough. Baseball's more my game. 

C’mon, before the graveyard shift rush. 

(They take the elevator down to the street, JILL looking casually ahead, SAM glancing over at her 
subtly. The door opens and they head out the building onto the sidewalk. New York after midnight, 
still an active city. Neon glaring, cars, taxis, buses, and foot traffic. A teenage GIRL zips by on a 
scooter, almost colliding with the pair.) 

JILL: Hey kid, watch out! 

GIRL: (Bronx accent) Blow me, you of bat! (She zooms off) 

SAM: Aren’t you glad to be back in town? (They laugh) 

JILL: Can't wait to get back to smog, traffic, cults... 

SAM: You’re leaving that soon? 

JILL: Yeah... I miss Ken. I can always telecommute. (They reach the subway entrance) Well, this is 
my stop. 


SAM: I'll walk you downstairs. 





JILL: Really, it's no problem, Sam. 

SAM: No, I ... just there’s been some ... happenings here since you've been gone. Girls — uh women 
being... attacked, from behind. 

JILL: Really? This isn’t like the young mother who slipped down the stairs this past winter? 

SAM: No, not like that. Someone's been deliberately... pushing these women down. Some had broken 
bones, one is paraplegic now. 

JILL: Jesus. (She sighs) Look who's President. 

SAM: Yeah, the orange demon. 

(They walk down, surrounded by fellow commuters. Each slip metro cards through the reader to get 
through the turnstiles. People mill about. A street musician plays Bach in one corner.) 

JILL: I think I can make it from here. 

(She's a little bothered; he's never been this solicitous before, but she's usually with the other women 
from the office, maybe with him and another guy tagging along.) 

SAM: Oh, okay. I'll leave you to it. See ya tomorrow. 

(He heads on back upstairs, she looks after him a moment, shrugs and waits. The train arrives and she 
scoots onboard. All sorts of noises: the train, commuters chatting, something shrieking far in the back, 
high-pitched laughter as the doors close) 

End of Scene I, ACT I 

# 

ACT II, Scene I 

(Sound booth, RADIO NEWS REPORTER before mic) 

RADIO NEWS REPORTER: ...and that's it for the latest from Washington. In local news, a spate of 
attacks on women in subways claimed another victim last night. Bella Suarez, a nurse at City Hospital, 
was shoved down the 8th Avenue subway stairs at 12:43 AM. Ms. Suarez, a cross-fitness enthusiast, 
suffered minor injuries. The pusher appears to be aware of surveillance cameras as he never is shown 
— only the action of the shove is visible, as the woman is suddenly thrown violently forward. This is 
the seventh attack since January. Women are advised to be on their guard when walking downstairs 
alone. In every case, the women were looking at their cellphones... In other news... 

End Scene I, Act II 


ACT II, Scene II 

(A group of young people in the above office's break room, standing around, getting coffee, and 



chatting casually.) 

KELLY: Word to the wise: check your mail -after- you've gone downstairs! 

EMILY: No shit, dude. And it's, like, so hard not to pick up, especially when its someone special. 

JILL: So we do what our moms used to do and wait. It's not that big a deal. 

SAM: Maybe women should start pairing up in the subway. 

KELLY: Poss-eeb-lay, but sometimes you need to be alone. Plus the standard pushiness of the 
experience. I don’t know how many times I've been separated from someone I was with, even mid¬ 
conversation! 

JILL: Just be on your guard, ladies. I, for one, cannot wait to get back to the Coast. 

(They walk to their cubicles and resume work.) 

End Scene II, ACT II 

# 

ACT III, Scene I 

(Scene: Apartment living room. BELLA SUAREZ sits on the sofa with bandages on her knee and 
wrist, her feet elevated on a ottoman. In a straight-backed dining chair to one side sits REPORTER 
interviewing her.) 

BELLA: It was so sudden. The phone rings, I pick up, it's my boyfriend asking what I want for dinner. 
Then, before I can respond, I feel this shove at my back. I scream, lunge forward, reflexively holding 
out my hands to take the fall. My wrist hits something, then my knee — huge pain — and I'm on the 
bottom of the stairwell. People show up... man, that was bad... 

REPORTER: Did it feel like a man's hands or a woman's? Men have larger hands, are generally more 
muscular... 

BELLA: Not necessarily. Could have been anybody. What was weird is I don’t remember sensing him 
behind me — no breathing or grunting sounds, no sound of shoes on the stairs. Freaky! 

REPORTER: Are you suggesting something like a phantom attacked you? 

BELLA: Ugh, no. Someone more like a trained assassin. But why go after a nurse — or a secretary, a 
fast-food waitress, a cleaning woman? What did we all do to earn this brutality? 

End Scene I, ACT III 

# 


ACT III, Scene II 



(Subway platform, 9 PM. Half-full with waiting commuters, including JILL and SAM) 

JILL: (answering SAM)... Don't call me "comrade". This is 2019, not 1919. 

SAM: But the union... (he trails off, hurt) 

JILL: Screw the union. I think you've seen "Reds" too many times. Just because you look like Jack 
Reed doesn’t mean you are him — like dying young in Russia is so admirable. You're a nice guy, Sam; 
you should get married and raise a family or something. 

SAM: (glum) The girls I go with aren't so traditional. But the union! 

JILL: Coal miners, auto workers, nurses — even actors. They need unions, but marketers? Come on! 
(JILL's train pulls up) 

JILL: I’ll see you tomorrow, Sam. 

SAM: But— (he gets jostled by commuters as they enter the open doorways. He turns and heads back 
up the staircase. Women in his way get pushed aside with unseen hands — not agressively but subtly, as 
his hands are in his pockets, his head down) 

End Scene II, Act III 

# 

ACT III, SCENE III 

(KEVIN, JILL's manager, and JILL are in his office early the next morning) 

JILL: Kevin, can you put Sam on a new project, preferably in another cubicle? He's kind of getting on 
my nerves, makes the Coast seem more palatable every day. 

KEVIN: (singing softly) He's got a crush on you, sweetie pie. 

JILL: Ugh — yeah. Something in the hours where we won’t meet, or tail me after work to the subway 
like a puppy. 

KEVIN: That bad, eh? Persistent little cuss. Do you want me to have a talk with him about personal 
space, that sort of thing? 

JILL: Yes, please. I think he's talented, a good worker, but this March Industries campaign is hard 
enough. 

KEVIN: You got it! 


JILL: Thanks, boss, (exits) 



KEVIN: (on intercom) Helen, please send an email to Sam Wilson; I need to have a chat with him 
about a new project. Dust off the Anderson account and see about relocating Wilson to any free cubicle 
at least three rows down from his current position by end of business today, if possible. 


HELEN: Yes, sir. Will there be anything else? 

KEVIN: No, that's all for now. Thanks, Helen, 
end Scene III, Act III 

# 

SCENE IV, ACT III 

(JILL is on the stairwell down to the subway. KELLY is with her. They chat amiably.) 

KELLY: I hear you got Sam moved back a notch. 

JILL: People really need to stop gossiping in that office. 

KELLY: So it's true? {giggles) I think he's kind of cute. 

JILL: It’s really not a good idea to date co-workers, Kel. Or have a nooner. Yes, I talked to Kevin. 
This campaign has been tougher than most and— 

KELLY: Whoa! Did you feel that? Like a rush of (she shrieks, goes tumbling down the stairs) 

JILL: Oh my god! Ke— (She feels a violent push at her back, grabs with both hands on the rail. 
Something pulls them off, continues shoving her. She lights back by running the rest of the way down, 
and stops to help KELLY, but it's too late — the girl has a broken neck.) Oh dear god! Help! 
Somebody! Is there anybody— (She's walking quickly to the platform; the few people there seem 
frozen in place with looks of terror on their faces, but one figure unfreezes and speaks.) 

SAM: (facing subway tracks) Moved me. Moved. Me! 

JILL: (still wavering at bottom of stairs, terrified) I — I just needed some space, Sam. My god, Sam, 
Kelly! Why? 

SAM: (softly) Laughing at me... -she- was laughing at -me-, that =nothing=? 

JILL: Sam, she wasn’t laughing at you. She's, she -was- just a lonely girl who liked you. 

SAM: Liked me! Like that matters. I’m not good enough for =you=. Have me moved, have me 
-moved-! 

(Down the line, a subway train is signaling its arrival. Lights flash. JILL, against her will, feels herself 
walking toward the edge. She tries to stop with all her might, but to no avail) 

JILL: Sam! Sam! Please (she screams), please don't do this! 



SAM: (remaining in place, looks ahead, ignoring her. He is in some sort of rapture.) Bye, Jill. 


(the train sound speeds up now, instead of slowing down. There is squealing of brakes, but nothing is 
happening. JILL teeters on the edge. The lights go out in the station. JILL screams) 

end of Sc IV, Act III 

end of Subway Killer. 


Manual of Surgery, Sixth Edition (1904) 

Author:Alexis Thomson and AuthorrAlexander Miles 

Syphilis is an infective disease due to the entrance into the body of a specific virus. It is nearly always 
communicated from one individual to another by contact infection, the discharge from a syphilitic 
lesion being the medium through which the virus is transmitted, and the seat of inoculation is almost 
invariably a surface covered by squamous epithelium. The disease was unknown in Europe before the 
year 1493, when it was introduced into Spain by Columbus' crew, who were infected in Haiti, where 
the disease had been endemic from time immemorial (Bloch). 

The granulation tissue which forms as a result of the reaction of the tissues to the presence of the virus 
is chiefly composed of lymphocytes and plasma cells, along with an abundant new formation of 
capillary blood vessels. Giant cells are not uncommon, but the endothelioid cells, which are so marked 
a feature of tuberculous granulation tissue, are practically absent. 

When syphilis is communicated from one individual to another by contact infection, the condition is 
spoken of as acquired syphilis , and the first visible sign of the disease appears at the site of 
inoculation, and is known as the primary lesion_. Those who have thus acquired the disease may 
transmit it to their offspring, who are then said to suffer from inherited syphilis . 

The Virus of Syphilis.#—The cause of syphilis, whether acquired or 

inherited, is the organism, described by Schaudinn and Hoffman, in 1905, under the name of 
spirochaeta pallida_ or spironema pallidum_. It is a delicate, thread-like spirilla, in length averaging 
from 8 to 10 [micron] and in width about 0.25 [micron], and is distinguished from other spirochaetes 
by its delicate shape, its dead-white appearance, together with its closely twisted spiral form, with 
numerous undulations (10 to 26), which are perfectly regular, and are characteristic in that they remain 
the same during rest and in active movement (Fig. 36). In a fresh specimen, such as a scraping from a 
hard chancre suspended in a little salt solution, it shows active movements. The organism is readily 
destroyed by heat, and perishes in the absence of moisture. It has been proved experimentally that it 
remains infective only up to six hours after its removal from the body. Noguchi has succeeded in 
obtaining pure cultures from the infected tissues of the rabbit. 





[Illustration: FIG. 36.—Spirochaeta pallida from scraping of hard Chancre of Prepuce, x 1000 diam. 
Burri method.] 


The spirochaete may be recognised in films made by scraping the deeper parts of the primary lesion, 
from papules on the skin, or from blisters artificially raised on lesions of the skin or on the immediately 
adjacent portion of healthy skin. It is readily found in the mucous patches and condylomata of the 
secondary period. It is best stained by Giemsa's method, and its recognition is greatly aided by the use 
of the ultra-microscope. 

The spirochaete has been demonstrated in every form of syphilitic lesion, and has been isolated from 
the blood—with difficulty—and from lymph withdrawn by a hollow needle from enlarged lymph glands. 
The saliva of persons suffering from syphilitic lesions of the mouth also contains the organism. 

[Illustration: FIG. 37.—Spirochaeta refrigerans from scraping of Vagina, x 1000 diam. Burri method.] 

In tertiary lesions there is greater difficulty in demonstrating the spirochaete, but small numbers have 
been found in the peripheral parts of gummata and in the thickened patches in syphilitic disease of the 
aorta. Noguchi and Moore have discovered the spirochaete in the brain in a number of cases of general 
paralysis of the insane. The spirochaete may persist in the body for a long time after infection; its 
presence has been demonstrated as long as sixteen years after the original acquisition of the disease. 

In inherited syphilis the spirochaete is present in enormous numbers throughout all the organs and 
fluids of the body. 

Considerable interest attaches to the observations of Metchnikoff, Roux, and Neisser, who have 
succeeded in conveying syphilis to the chimpanzee and other members of the ape tribe, obtaining 
primary and secondary lesions similar to those observed in man, and also containing the spirochaete. In 
animals the disease has been transmitted by material from all kinds of syphilitic lesions, including even 
the blood in the secondary and tertiary stages of the disease. The primary lesion is in the form of an 
indurated papule, in every respect resembling the corresponding lesion in man, and associated with 
enlargement and induration of the lymph glands. The primary lesion usually appears about thirty days 
after inoculation, to be followed, in about half the cases, by secondary manifestations, which are 
usually of a mild character; in no instance has any tertiary lesion been observed. The severity of the 
affection amongst apes would appear to be in proportion to the nearness of the relationship of the 
animal to the human subject. The eye of the rabbit is also susceptible to inoculation from syphilitic 
lesions; the material in a finely divided state is introduced into the anterior chamber of the eye. 

Attempts to immunise against the disease have so far proved negative, but Metchnikoff has shown that 
the inunction of the part inoculated with an ointment containing 33 per cent, of calomel, within one 
hour of infection, suffices to neutralise the virus in man, and up to eighteen hours in monkeys. He 
recommends the adoption of this procedure in the prophylaxis of syphilis. 

Noguchi has made an emulsion of dead spirochaetes which he calls _luetin_, and which gives a specific 
reaction resembling that of tuberculin in tuberculosis, a papule or a pustule forming at the site of the 
intra-dermal injection. It is said to be most efficacious in the tertiary and latent forms of syphilis, which 
are precisely those forms in which the diagnosis is surrounded with difficulties. 



ACQUIRED SYPHILIS 


In the vast majority of cases, infection takes place during the congress of the sexes. Delicate, easily 
abraded surfaces are then brought into contact, and the discharge from lesions containing the virus is 
placed under favourable conditions for conveying the disease from one person to the other. In the male 
the possibility of infection taking place is increased if the virus is retained under cover of a long and 
tight prepuce, and if there are abrasions on the surface with which it comes in contact. The frequency 
with which infection takes place on the genitals during sexual intercourse warrants syphilis being 
considered a venereal disease, although there are other ways in which it may be contracted. 

Some of these imply direct contact—such, for example, as kissing, the digital examination of syphilitic 
patients by doctors or nurses, or infection of the surgeon's fingers while operating upon a syphilitic 
patient. In suckling, a syphilitic wet nurse may infect a healthy infant, or a syphilitic infant may infect a 
healthy wet nurse. In other cases the infection is by indirect contact, the virus being conveyed through 
the medium of articles contaminated by a syphilitic patient—such, for example, as surgical instruments, 
tobacco pipes, wind instruments, table utensils, towels, or underclothing. Physiological secretions, such 
as saliva, milk, or tears, are not capable of communicating the disease unless contaminated by 
discharge from a syphilitic sore. While the saliva itself is innocuous, it can be, and often is, 
contaminated by the discharge from mucous patches or other syphilitic lesions in the mouth and throat, 
and is then a dangerous medium of infection. Unless these extra-genital sources of infection are borne 
in mind, there is a danger of failing to recognise the primary lesion of syphilis in unusual positions, 
such as the lip, finger, or nipple. When the disease is thus acquired by innocent transfer, it is known as 

syphilis insontium_. 

Stages or Periods of Syphilis.#—Following the teaching of Ricord, it 
is customary to divide the life-history of syphilis into three periods or stages, referred to, for 
convenience, as primary, secondary, and tertiary. This division is to some extent arbitrary and artificial, 
as the different stages overlap one another, and the lesions of one stage merge insensibly into those of 
another. Wide variations are met with in the manifestations of the secondary stage, and histologically 
there is no valid distinction to be drawn between secondary and tertiary lesions. 

The primary period_ embraces the interval that elapses between the initial infection and the first 
constitutional manifestations,—roughly, from four to eight weeks,—and includes the period of 
incubation, the development of the primary sore, and the enlargement of the nearest lymph glands. 

The secondary period_ varies in duration from one to two years, during which time the patient is 
liable to suffer from manifestations which are for the most part superficial in character, affecting the 
skin and its appendages, the mucous membranes, and the lymph glands. 

The tertiary period_ has no time-limit except that it follows upon the secondary, so that during the 
remainder of his life the patient is liable to suffer from manifestations which may affect the deeper 
tissues and internal organs as well as the skin and mucous membranes. 

Primary Syphilis.#—_The period of incubation_ represents the interval 

that elapses between the occurrence of infection and the appearance of the primary lesion at the site of 
inoculation. Its limits may be stated as varying from two to six weeks, with an average of from twenty- 
one to twenty-eight days. While the disease is incubating, there is nothing to show that infection has 
occurred. 



The Primary Lesion.—The incubation period having elapsed, there appears at the site of inoculation a 
circumscribed area of infiltration which represents the reaction of the tissues to the entrance of the 
virus. The first appearance is that of a sharply defined papule, rarely larger than a split pea. Its surface 
is at first smooth and shiny, but as necrosis of the tissue elements takes place in the centre, it becomes 
concave, and in many cases the epithelium is shed, and an ulcer is formed. Such an ulcer has an 
elevated border, sharply cut edges, an indurated base, and exudes a scanty serous discharge; its surface 
is at first occupied by yellow necrosed tissue, but in time this is replaced by smooth, pale-pink 
granulation tissue; finally, epithelium may spread over the surface, and the ulcer heals. As a rule, the 
patient suffers little discomfort, and may even be ignorant of the existence of the lesion, unless, as a 
result of exposure to mechanical or septic irritation, ulceration ensues, and the sore becomes painful 
and tender, and yields a purulent discharge. The primary lesion may persist until the secondary 
manifestations make their appearance, that is, for several weeks. 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly that the induration of the primary lesion, which has obtained for it 
the name of "hard chancre," is its most important characteristic. It is best appreciated when the sore is 
grasped from side to side between the finger and thumb. The sensation on grasping it has been aptly 
compared to that imparted by a nodule of cartilage, or by a button felt through a layer of cloth. The 
evidence obtained by touch is more valuable than that obtained by inspection, a fact which is made use 
of in the recognition of concealed chancres—that is, those which are hidden by a tight prepuce. The 
induration is due not only to the dense packing of the connective-tissue spaces with lymphocytes and 
plasma cells, but also to the formation of new connective-tissue elements. It is most marked in chancres 
situated in the furrow between the glans and the prepuce. 

In the male_, the primary lesion specially affects certain situations , and the appearances vary with 
these: (1) On the inner aspect of the prepuce, and in the fold between the prepuce and the glans; in the 
latter situation the induration imparts a "collar-like" rigidity to the prepuce, which is most apparent 
when it is rolled back over the corona. (2) At the orifice of the prepuce the primary lesion assumes the 
form of multiple linear ulcers or fissures, and as each of these is attended with infiltration, the prepuce 
cannot be pulled back—a condition known as syphilitic phimosis_. (3) On the glans penis the 
infiltration may be so superficial that it resembles a layer of parchment, but if it invades the cavernous 
tissue there is a dense mass of induration. (4) On the external aspect of the prepuce or on the skin of the 
penis itself. (5) At either end of the torn fraenum, in the fonn of a diamond-shaped ulcer raised above 
the surroundings. (6) In relation to the meatus and canal of the urethra, in either of which situations the 
swelling and induration may lead to narrowing of the urethra, so that the urine is passed with pain and 
difficulty and in a minute stream; stricture results only in the exceptional cases in which the chancre 
has ulcerated and caused destruction of tissue. A chancre within the orifice of the urethra is rare, and, 
being concealed from view, it can only be recognised by the discharge from the meatus and by the 
induration felt between the finger and thumb on palpating the urethra. 

In the female_, the primary lesion is not so typical or so easily recognised as in men; it is usually met 
with on the labia; the induration is rarely characteristic and does not last so long. The primary lesion 
may take the form of condylomata. Indurated oedema, with brownish-red or livid discoloration of one 
or both labia, is diagnostic of syphilis. 

The hard chancre is usually solitary, but sometimes there are two or more; when there are several, they 
are individually smaller than the solitary chancre. 


It is the exception for a hard chancre to leave a visible scar, hence, in examining patients with a 
doubtful history of syphilis, little reliance can be placed on the presence or absence of a scar on the 



genitals. When the primary lesion has taken the form of an open ulcer with purulent discharge, or has 
sloughed, there is a permanent scar. 


Infection of the adjacent lymph glands_ is usually found to have taken place by the time the primary 
lesion has acquired its characteristic induration. Several of the glands along Poupart's ligament, on one 
or on both sides, become enlarged, rounded, and indurated; they are usually freely movable, and are 
rarely sensitive unless there is superadded septic infection. The term _bullet-bubo_ has been applied to 
them, and their presence is of great value in diagnosis. In a certain number of cases, one of the main 

lymph vessels_ on the dorsum of the penis is transformed into a fibrous cord easily recognisable on 
palpation, and when grasped between the lingers appears to be in size and consistence not unlike the 
vas deferens. 

Concealed chancre_ is the term applied when one or more chancres are situated within the sac of a 
prepuce which cannot be retracted. If the induration is well marked, the chancre can be palpated 
through the prepuce, and is tender on pressure. As under these conditions it is impossible for the patient 
to keep the parts clean, septic infection becomes a prominent feature, the prepuce is oedematous and 
inflamed, and there is an abundant discharge of pus from its orifice. It occasionally happens that the 
infection assumes a virulent character and causes sloughing of the prepuce—a condition known as 
_phagedaena_. The discharge is then foul and blood-stained, and the prepuce becomes of a dusky red 
or purple colour, and may finally slough, exposing the glans. 

Extra-genital or Erratic Chancres_ (Fig. 38).—Erratic chancre is the term applied by Jonathan 
Hutchinson to the primary lesion of syphilis when it appears on parts of the body other than the 
genitals. It differs in some respects from the hard chancre as met with on the penis; it is usually larger, 
the induration is more diffused, and the enlarged glands are softer and more sensitive. The glands in 
nearest relation to the sore are those first affected, for example, the epitrochlear or axillary glands in 
chancre of the finger; the submaxillary glands in chancre of the lip or mouth; or the pre-auricular gland 
in chancre of the eyelid or forehead. In consequence of their divergence from the typical chancre, and 
of their being often met with in persons who, from age, surroundings, or moral character, are unlikely 
subjects of venereal disease, the true nature of erratic chancres is often overlooked until the persistence 
of the lesion, its want of resemblance to anything else, or the onset of constitutional symptoms, 
determines the diagnosis of syphilis. A solitary, indolent sore occurring on the lip, eyelid, finger, or 
nipple, which does not heal but tends to increase in size, and is associated with induration and 
enlargement of the adjacent glands, is most likely to be the primary lesion of syphilis. 

[Illustration: FIG. 38.—Primary Lesion on Thumb, with Secondary Eruption on Forearm.[1]] 

[1] From A System of Syphilis , vol. ii., edited by D’Arcy Power and J. Keogh Murphy, Oxford 
Medical Publications. 

The Soft Sore, Soft Chancre, or Chancroid.#—The differential diagnosis 

of syphilis necessitates the consideration of the soft sore_, soft chancre , or chancroid , which is 
also a common form of venereal disease, and is due to infection with a virulent pus-fonning bacillus, 
first described by Ducrey in 1889. Ducrey's bacillus occurs in the form of minute oval rods measuring 
about 1.5 [micron] in length, which stain readily with any basic aniline dye, but are quickly decolorised 
by Gram’s method. They are found mixed with other organisms in the purulent discharge from the sore, 
and are chiefly arranged in small groups or in short chains. Soft sores are always contracted by direct 
contact from another individual, and the incubation period is a short one of from two to five days. They 
are usually situated in the vicinity of the fraenum, and, in women, about the labia minora or fourchette; 



they probably originate in abrasions in these situations. They appear as pustules, which are rapidly 
converted into small, acutely inflamed ulcers with sharply cut, irregular margins, which bleed easily 
and yield an abundant yellow purulent discharge. They are devoid of the induration of syphilis, are 
painful, and nearly always multiple, reproducing themselves in successive crops by auto-inoculation. 
Soft sores are often complicated by phimosis and balanitis, and they frequently lead to infection of the 
glands in the groin. The resulting bubo is ill-defined, painful, and tender, and suppuration occurs in 
about one-fourth of the cases. The overlying skin becomes adherent and red, and suppuration takes 
place either in the form of separate foci in the interior of the individual glands, or around them; in the 
latter case, on incision, the glands are found lying bathed in pus. Ducrey's bacillus is found in pure 
culture in the pus. Sometimes other pyogenic organisms are superadded. After the bubo has been 
opened the wound may take on the characters of a soft sore. 

Treatment.—Soft sores heal rapidly when kept clean. If concealed under a tight prepuce, an incision 
should be made along the dorsum to give access to the sores. They should be washed with eusol, and 
dusted with a mixture of one part iodoform and two parts boracic or salicylic acid, or, when the odour 
of iodoform is objected to, of equal parts of boracic acid and carbonate of zinc. Immersion of the penis 
in a bath of eusol for some hours daily is useful. The sore is then covered with a piece of gauze kept in 
position by drawing the prepuce over it, or by a few turns of a narrow bandage. Sublimed sulphur 
frequently rubbed into the sore is recommended by C. H. Mills. If the sores spread in spite of this, they 
should be painted with cocaine and then cauterised. When the glands in the groin are infected, the 
patient must be confined to bed, and a dressing impregnated with ichthyol and glycerin (10 per cent.) 
applied; the repeated use of a suction bell is of great service. Harrison recommends aspiration of a 
bubonic abscess, followed by injection of 1 in 20 solution of tincture of iodine into the cavity; this is in 
turn aspirated, and then 1 or 2 c.c. of the solution injected and left in. This is repeated as often as the 
cavity refills. It is sometimes necessary to let the pus out by one or more small incisions and continue 
the use of the suction bell. 

Diagnosis of Primary Syphilis.—In cases in which there is a history of an incubation period of from 
three to five weeks, when the sore is indurated, persistent, and indolent, and attended with bullet- 
buboes in the groin, the diagnosis of primary syphilis is not difficult. Owing, however, to the great 
importance of instituting treatment at the earliest possible stage of the infection, an effort should be 
made to establish the diagnosis without delay by demonstrating the spirochaete. Before any antiseptic 
is applied, the margin of the suspected sore is rubbed with gauze, and the serum that exudes on pressure 
is collected in a capillary tube and sent to a pathologist for microscopical examination. A better 
specimen can sometimes be obtained by puncturing an enlarged lymph gland with a hypodermic 
needle, injecting a few minims of sterile saline solution and then aspirating the blood-stained fluid. 

The Wassermann test must not be relied upon for diagnosis in the early stage, as it does not appear until 
the disease has become generalised and the secondary manifestations are about to begin. The practice 
of waiting in doubtful cases before making a diagnosis until secondary manifestations appear is to be 
condemned. 

Extra-genital chancres, _e.g._ sores on the fingers of doctors or nurses, are specially liable to be 
overlooked, if the possibility of syphilis is not kept in mind. 

It is important to bear in mind the possibility of a patient having acquired a mixed infection_ with the 
virus of soft chancre, which will manifest itself a few days after infection, and the virus of syphilis, 
which shows itself after an interval of several weeks. This occurrence was fonnerly the source of much 
confusion in diagnosis, and it was believed at one time that syphilis might result from soft sores, but it 



is now established that syphilis does not follow upon soft sores unless the virus of syphilis has been 
introduced at the same time. The practitioner must be on his guard, therefore, when a patient asks his 
advice concerning a venereal sore which has appeared within a few days of exposure to infection. Such 
a patient is naturally anxious to know whether he has contracted syphilis or not, but neither a positive 
nor a negative answer can be given—unless the spirochaete can be identified. 

Syphilis is also to be diagnosed from epithelioma , the common form of cancer of the penis. It is 
especially in elderly patients with a tight prepuce that the induration of syphilis is liable to be mistaken 
for that associated with epithelioma. In difficult cases the prepuce must be slit open. 

Difficulty may occur in the diagnosis of primary syphilis from _herpes_, as this may appear as late as 
ten days after connection; it commences as a group of vesicles which soon burst and leave shallow 
ulcers with a yellow floor; these disappear quickly on the use of an antiseptic dusting powder. 

Apprehensive patients who have committed sexual indiscretions are apt to regard as syphilitic any 
lesion which happens to be located on the penis—for example, acne pustules, eczema, psoriasis papules, 
boils, balanitis, or venereal warts. 

The local treatment_ of the primary sore consists in attempting to destroy the organisms in situ_. An 
ointment made up of calomel 33 parts, lanoline 67 parts, and vaseline 10 parts (Metchnikoffs cream) is 
rubbed into the sore several times a day. If the surface is unbroken, it may be dusted lightly with a 
powder composed of equal parts of calomel and carbonate of zinc. A gauze dressing is applied, and the 
penis and scrotum should be supported against the abdominal wall by a triangular handkerchief or 
bathing-drawers; if there is inflammatory oedema the patient should be confined to bed. 

In concealed chancres_ with phimosis, the sac of the prepuce should be slit up along the dorsum to 
admit of the ointment being applied. If phagedaena occurs, the prepuce must be slit open along the 
dorsum, or if sloughing, cut away, and the patient should have frequent sitz baths of weak sublimate 
lotion. When the chancre is within the meatus, iodoform bougies are inserted into the urethra, and the 
urine should be rendered bland by drinking large quantities of fluid. 

General treatment is considered on p. 149. 

Secondary Syphilis.#—The following description of secondary syphilis 

is based on the average course of the disease in untreated cases. The onset of constitutional symptoms 
occurs from six to twelve weeks after infection, and the manifestations are the result of the entrance of 
the virus into the general circulation, and its being carried to ah parts of the body. The period during 
which the patient is liable to suffer from secondary symptoms ranges from six months to two years. 

In some cases the general health is not disturbed; in others the patient is feverish and out of sorts, losing 
appetite, becoming pale and anaemic, complaining of lassitude, incapacity for exertion, headache, and 
pains of a rheumatic type referred to the bones. There is a moderate degree of leucocytosis, but the 
increase is due not to the polymorpho-nuclear leucocytes but to lymphocytes. In isolated cases the 
temperature rises to 101 or 102 F. and the patient loses flesh. The lymph glands, particularly those 
along the posterior border of the stemo-mastoid, become enlarged and slightly tender. The hair comes 
out, eruptions appear on the skin and mucous membranes, and the patient may suffer from sore throat 
and affections of the eyes. The local lesions are to be regarded as being of the nature of reactions 
against accumulations of the parasite, lymphocytes and plasma cells being the elements chiefly 
concerned in the reactive process. 



Affections of the Skin_ are among the most constant manifestations. An evanescent macular rash, not 
unlike that of measles— roseola —is the first to appear, usually in from six to eight weeks from the date 
of infection; it is widely diffused over the trunk, and the original dull rose-colour soon fades, leaving 
brownish stains, which in time disappear. It is usually followed by a _papular eruption , the individual 
papules being raised above the surface of the skin, smooth or scaly, and as they are due to infiltration of 
the skin they are more persistent than the roseoles. They vary in size and distribution, being sometimes 
small, hard, polished, and closely aggregated like lichen, sometimes as large as a shilling-piece, with an 
accumulation of scales on the surface like that seen in psoriasis. The co-existence of scaly papules and 
faded roseoles is very suggestive of syphilis. 

Other types of eruption are less common, and are met with from the third month onwards. A _pustular_ 
eruption, not unlike that of acne, is sometimes a prominent feature, but is not characteristic of syphilis 
unless it affects the scalp and forehead and is associated with the remains of the papular eruption. The 
term _ecthyma_ is applied when the pustules are of large size, and, after breaking on the surface, give 
rise to superficial ulcers; the discharge from the ulcer often dries up and forms a scab or crust which is 
continually added to from below as the ulcer extends in area and depth. The term _rupia_ is applied 
when the crusts are prominent, dark in colour, and conical in shape, roughly resembling the shell of a 
limpet. If the crust is detached, a sharply defined ulcer is exposed, and when this heals it leaves a scar 
which is usually circular, thin, white, shining like satin, and the surrounding skin is darkly pigmented; 
in the case of deep ulcers, the scar is depressed and adherent (Fig. 39). 

[Illustration: FIG. 39.—Syphilitic Rupia, showing the limpet-shaped crusts or scabs.] 

In the later stages there may occur a form of creeping or spreading ulceration of the skin_ of the face, 
groin, or scrotum, healing at one edge and spreading at another like tuberculous lupus, but 
distinguished from this by its more rapid progress and by the pigmentation of the scar. 

_Condylomata_ are more characteristic of syphilis than any other type of skin lesion. They are papules 
occurring on those parts of the body where the skin is habitually moist, and especially where two skin 
surfaces are in contact. They are chiefly met with on the external genitals, especially in women, around 
the anus, beneath large pendulous mammae, between the toes, and at the angles of the mouth, and in 
these situations their development is greatly favoured by neglect of cleanliness. They present the 
appearance of well-defined circular or ovoid areas in which the skin is thickened and raised above the 
surface; they are covered with a white sodden epidermis, and furnish a scanty but very infective 
discharge. Under the influence of irritation and want of rest, as at the anus or at the angle of the mouth, 
they are apt to become fissured and superficially ulcerated, and the discharge then becomes abundant 
and may crust on the surface, forming yellow scabs. At the angle of the mouth the condylomatous 
patches may spread to the cheek, and when they ulcerate may leave fissure-like scars radiating from the 
mouth—an appearance best seen in inherited syphilis (Fig. 44). 

The Appendages of the Skin.—The _hair_ loses its gloss, becomes dry and brittle, and readily falls 
out, either as an exaggeration of the normal shedding of the hair, or in scattered areas over the scalp 
( syphilitic alopoecia_). The hair is not re-formed in the scars which result from ulcerated lesions of 
the scalp. The _nail-folds_ occasionally present a pustular eruption and superficial ulceration, to which 
the name syphilitic onychia_ has been applied; more commonly the nails become brittle and ragged, 
and they may even be shed. 

The Mucous Membranes , and especially those of the _mouth_ and _throat_, suffer from lesions 



similar to those met with on the skin. On a mucous surface the papular eruption assumes the form of 

mucous patches_, which are areas with a congested base covered with a thin white film of sodden 
epithelium like wet tissue-paper. They are best seen on the inner aspect of the cheeks, the soft palate, 
uvula, pillars of the fauces, and tonsils. In addition to mucous patches, there may be a number of small, 
_superficial, kidney-shaped ulcers_, especially along the margins of the tongue and on the tonsils. In 
the absence of mucous patches and ulcers, the sore throat may be characterised by a bluish tinge of the 
inflamed mucous membrane and a thin film of shed epithelium on the surface. Sometimes there is an 
elongated sinuous film which has been likened to the track of a snail. In the _larynx_ the presence of 
congestion, oedema, and mucous patches may be the cause of persistent hoarseness. The _tongue_ 
often presents a combination of lesions, including ulcers, patches where the papillae are absent, 
fissures, and raised white papules resembling warts, especially towards the centre of the dorsum. These 
lesions are specially apt to occur in those who smoke, drink undiluted alcohol or spirits, or eat hot 
condiments to excess, or who have irregular, sharp-comered teeth. At a later period, and in those who 
are broken down in health from intemperance or other cause, the sore throat may take the form of 
rapidly spreading, penetrating ulcers in the soft palate and pillars of the fauces, which may lead to 
extensive destruction of tissue, with subsequent scars and deformity highly characteristic of previous 
syphilis. 

In the _Bones_, lesions occur which assume the clinical features of an evanescent periostitis, the 
patient complaining of nocturnal pains over the frontal bone, sternum, tibiae, and ulnae, and localised 
tenderness on tapping over these bones. 

In the Joints , a serous synovitis or hydrops may occur, chiefly in the knee, on one or on both sides. 

The Affections of the Eyes_, although fortunately rare, are of great importance because of the serious 
results which may follow if they are not recognised and treated. _Iritis_ is the commonest of these, and 
may occur in one or in both eyes, one after the other, from three to eight months after infection. The 
patient complains of impairment of sight and of frontal or supraorbital pain. The eye waters and is 
hypersensitive, the iris is discoloured and reacts sluggishly to light, and there is a zone of ciliary 
congestion around the cornea. The appearance of minute white nodules or flakes of lymph at the 
margin of the pupil is especially characteristic of syphilitic iritis. When adhesions have formed between 
the iris and the structures in relation to it, the pupil dilates irregularly under atropin. Although complete 
recovery is to be expected under early and energetic treatment, if neglected, _iritis_ may result in 
occlusion of the pupil and permanent impairment or loss of sight. 

The other lesions of the eye are much rarer, and can only be discovered on ophthalmoscopic 
examination. 

The virus of syphilis exerts a special influence upon the Blood Vessels , exciting a proliferation of the 
endothelial lining which results in narrowing of their lumen, endarteritis , and a perivascular 
infiltration in the form of accumulations of plasma cells around the vessels and in the lymphatics that 
accompany them. 

In the _Brain_, in the later periods of secondary and in tertiary syphilis, changes occur as a result of the 
narrowing of the lumen of the arteries, or of their complete obliteration by thrombosis. By interfering 
with the nutrition of those parts of the brain supplied by the affected arteries, these lesions give rise to 
clinical features of which severe headache and paralysis are the most prominent. 

Affections of the Spinal Cord_ are extremely rare, but paraplegia from myelitis has been observed. 




Lastly, attention must be directed to the remarkable variations observed in different patients. 

Sometimes the virulent character of the disease can only be accounted for by an idiosyncrasy of the 
patient. Constitutional symptoms, particularly pyrexia and anaemia, are most often met with in young 
women. Patients over forty years of age have greater difficulty in overcoming the infection than 
younger adults. Malarial and other infections, and the conditions attending life in tropical countries, 
from the debility which they cause, tend to aggravate and prolong the disease, which then assumes the 
characters of what has been called malignant syphilis . All chronic ailments have a similar influence, 
and alcoholic intemperance is universally regarded as a serious aggravating factor. 

Diagnosis of Secondary Syphilis.—A routine examination should be made of the parts of the body 
which are most often affected in this disease—the scalp, mouth, throat, posterior cervical glands, and the 
trunk, the patient being stripped and examined by daylight. Among the diagnostic features of the skin 
affections_ the following may be mentioned: They are frequently, and sometimes to a marked degree, 
symmetrical; more than one type of eruption—papules and pustules, for example—are present at the 
same time; there is little itching; they are at first a dull-red colour, but later present a brown 
pigmentation which has been likened to the colour of raw ham; they exhibit a predilection for those 
parts of the forehead and neck which are close to the roots of the hair; they tend to pass off 
spontaneously; and they disappear rapidly under treatment. 

Serum Diagnosis—Wassennann Reaction.#—Wassermann found that if an 

extract of syphilitic liver rich in spirochaetes is mixed with the serum from a syphilitic patient, a large 
amount of complement is fixed. The application of the test is highly complicated and can only be 
carried out by an expert pathologist. For the purpose he is supplied with from 5 c.c. to 10 c.c. of the 
patient's blood, withdrawn under aseptic conditions from the median basilic vein by means of a serum 
syringe, and transferred to a clean and dry glass tube. There is abundant evidence that the Wassermann 
test is a reliable means of establishing a diagnosis of syphilis. 

A definitely positive reaction can usually be obtained between the fifteenth and thirtieth day after the 
appearance of the primary lesion, and as time goes on it becomes more marked. During the secondary 
period the reaction is practically always positive. In the tertiary stage also it is positive except in so far 
as it is modified by the results of treatment. In para-syphilitic lesions such as general paralysis and 
tabes a positive reaction is almost always present. In inherited syphilis the reaction is positive in every 
case. A positive reaction may be present in other diseases, for example, frambesia, trypanosomiasis, 
and leprosy. 

As the presence of the reaction is an evidence of the activity of the spirochaetes, repeated applications 
of the test furnish a valuable means of estimating the efficacy of treatment. The object aimed at is to 
change a persistently positive reaction to a permanently negative one. 

Treatment of Syphilis.#—In the treatment of syphilis the two main 

objects are to maintain the general health at the highest possible standard, and to introduce into the 
system therapeutic agents which will inhibit or destroy the invading parasite. 

The second of these objects has been achieved by the researches of Ehrlich, who, in conjunction with 
his pupil, Hata, has built up a compound, the dihydrochloride of dioxydiamido-arseno-benzol, 
popularly known as salvarsan or "606." Other preparations, such as kharsivan, arseno-billon, and 
diarsenol, are chemically equivalent to salvarsan, containing from 27 to 31 per cent, of arsenic, and are 
equally efficient. The full dose is 0.6 grm. All these members of the "606" group form an acid solution 



when dissolved in water, and must be rendered alkaline before being injected. As subcutaneous and 
intra-muscular injections cause considerable pain, and may cause sloughing of the tissues, "606" 
preparations must be injected intravenously. Ehrlich has devised a preparation—neo-salvarsan, or "914," 
which is more easily prepared and forms a neutral solution. It contains from 18 to 20 per cent, of 
arsenic. Neo-kharsivan, novo-arseno-billon, and neo-diarsenol belong to the "914" group, the full 
dosage of which is 0.9 grm. As subcutaneous and intra-muscular injections of the "914" group are not 
painful, and even more efficient than intravenous injections, the administration is simpler. 

Galyl, luargol, and other preparations act in the same way as the "606" and "914" groups. 

The "606" preparations may be introduced into the veins by injection or by means of an apparatus 
which allows the solution to flow in by gravity. The left median basilic vein is selected, and a platino- 
iridium needle with a short point and a bore larger than that of the ordinary hypodermic syringe is used. 
The needle is passed for a few millimetres along the vein, and the solution is then slowly introduced; 
before withdrawing the needle some saline is run in to diminish the risk of thrombosis. 

The "914" preparations may be injected either into the subcutaneous tissue of the buttock or into the 
substance of the gluteus muscle. The part is then massaged for a few minutes, and the massage is 
repeated daily for a few days. 

No hard-and-fast rules can be laid down as to what constitutes a complete course of treatment. Harrison 
recommends as a _minimum_ course of one of the "914" preparations in early primary cases_ an 
initial dose of 0.45 grm. given intra-muscularly or into the deep subcutaneous tissue; the same dose a 
week later; 0.6 grm. the following week; then miss a week and give 9.6 grms. on two successive weeks; 
then miss two weeks and give 0.6 grm. on two more successive weeks. 

When a _positive Wassermann reaction_ is present before treatment is commenced, the above course is 
prolonged as follows: for three weeks is given a course of potassium iodide, after which four more 
weekly injections of 0.6 grm. of "914" are given. 

With each injection of "914" after the first, throughout the whole course 1 grain of mercury is injected 
intra-muscularly. 

In the course of a few hours, there is usually some indisposition, with a feeling of chilliness and slight 
rise of temperature; these symptoms pass off within twenty-four hours, and in a few days there is a 
decided improvement of health. Three or four days after an intra-muscular injection there may be pain 
and stiffness in the gluteal region. 

These preparations are the most efficient therapeutic agents that have yet been employed in the 
treatment of syphilis. 

The manifestations of the disease disappear with remarkable rapidity. Observations show that the 
spirochaetes lose their capacity for movement within an hour or two of the administration, and usually 
disappear altogether in from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. Wassermann's reaction usually yields a 
negative result in from three weeks to two months, but later may again become positive. Subsequent 
doses of the arsenical preparation are therefore usually indicated, and should be given in from 7 to 21 
days according to the dose. 

When syphilis occurs in a _pregnant woman_, she should be given in the early months an ordinary 



course of "914," followed by 10-grain doses of potassium iodide twice daily. The injections may be 
repeated two months later, and during the remainder of the pregnancy 2-grain mercury pills are given 
twice daily (A. Campbell). The presence of albumen in the urine contra-indicates arsenical treatment. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that the use of powerful drugs like "606" and "914" is not free from risk; 
it may be mentioned that each dose contains nearly three grains of arsenic. Before the administration 
the patient must be overhauled; its administration is contra-indicated in the presence of disease of the 
heart and blood vessels, especially a combination of syphilitic aortitis and sclerosis of the coronary 
arteries, with degeneration of the heart muscle; in affections of the central nervous system, especially 
advanced paralysis, and in such disturbances of metabolism as are associated with diabetes and Bright's 
disease. Its use is not contra-indicated in any lesion of active syphilis. 

The administration is controlled by the systematic examination of the urine for arsenic. 

The Administration of Mercury.—The success of the arsenical preparations has diminished the 
importance of mercury in the treatment of syphilis, but it is still used to supplement the effect of the 
injections. The amount of mercury to be given in any case must be proportioned to the idiosyncrasies of 
the patient, and it is advisable, before commencing the treatment, to test his urine and record his body- 
weight. The small amount of mercury given at the outset is gradually increased. If the body-weight 
falls, or if the gums become sore and the breath foul, the mercury should be stopped for a time. If 
salivation occurs, the drinking of hot water and the taking of hot baths should be insisted upon, and 
half-dram doses of the alkaline sulphates prescribed. 

Methods of Administering Mercury.—(1) By the Mouth.—This was for long the most popular 
method in this country, the preparation usually employed being grey powder, in pills or tablets, each of 
which contains one grain of the powder. Three of these are given daily in the first instance, and the 
daily dose is increased to five or even seven grains till the standard for the individual patient is arrived 
at. As the grey powder alone sometimes causes irritation of the bowels, it should be combined with 
iron, as in the following formula: Hydrarg. c. cret. gr. 1; ferri sulph. exsiccat. gr. 1 or 2. 

(2) By Inunction.—Inunction consists in rubbing into the pores of the skin an ointment composed of 
equal parts of 20 per cent, oleate of mercury and lanolin. Every night after a hot bath, a dram of the 
ointment (made up by the chemist in paper packets) is rubbed for fifteen minutes into the skin where it 
is soft and comparatively free from hairs. When the patient has been brought under the influence of the 
mercury, inunction may be replaced by one of the other methods, of administering the drug. 

(3) By Intra-muscular Injection.—This consists in introducing the drug by means of a hypodermic 
syringe into the substance of the gluteal muscles. The syringe is made of glass, and has a solid glass 
piston; the needle of platino-iridium should be 5 cm. long and of a larger calibre than the ordinary 
hypodermic needle. The preparation usually employed consists of: metallic mercury or calomel 1 dram, 
lanolin and olive oil each 2 drams; it must be wanned to allow of its passage through the needle. Five 
minims—containing one grain of metallic mercury—represent a dose, and this is injected into the 
muscles above and behind the great trochanter once a week. The contents of the syringe are slowly 
expressed, and, after withdrawing the needle, gentle massage of the buttock should be employed. Four 
courses each of ten injections are given the first year, three courses of the same number during the 
second and third years, and two courses during the fourth year (Fambkin). 

The General Health.—The patient must lead a regular life and cultivate the fresh-air habit, which is as 
beneficial in syphilis as in tuberculosis. Anaemia, malaria, and other sources of debility must receive 



appropriate treatment. The diet should be simple and easily digested, and should include a full supply 
of milk. Alcohol is prohibited. The excretory organs are encouraged to act by the liberal drinking of hot 
water between meals, say five or six tumblerfuls in the twenty-four hours. The functions of the skin are 
further aided by frequent hot baths, and by the wearing of warm underclothing. While the patient 
should avoid exposure to cold, and taxing his energies by undue exertion, he should be advised to take 
exercise in the open air. On account of the liability to lesions of the mouth and throat, he should use 
tobacco in moderation, his teeth should be thoroughly overhauled by the dentist, and he should brush 
them after every meal, using an antiseptic tooth powder or wash. The mouth and throat should be 
rinsed out night and morning with a solution of chlorate of potash and alum, or with peroxide of 
hydrogen. 

Treatment of the Local Manifestations.— The skin lesions_ are treated on the same lines as similar 
eruptions of other origin. As local applications, preparations of mercury are usually selected, notably 
the ointments of the red oxide of mercury, ammoniated mercury, or oleate of mercury (5 per cent.), or 
the mercurial plaster introduced by Unna. In the treatment of condylomata the greatest attention must 
be paid to cleanliness and dryness. After washing and drying the affected patches, they are dusted with 
a powder consisting of equal parts of calomel and carbonate of zinc; and apposed skin surfaces, such as 
the nates or labia, are separated by sublimate wool. In the ulcers of later secondary syphilis, crusts are 
got rid of in the first instance by means of a boracic poultice, after which a piece of lint or gauze cut to 
the size of the ulcer and soaked in black wash is applied and covered with oil-silk. If the ulcer tends to 
spread in area or in depth, it should be scraped with a sharp spoon, and painted over with acid nitrate of 
mercury, or a local hyperaemia may be induced by Klapp's suction apparatus. 

In lesions of the mouth and throat_, the teeth should be attended to; the best local application is a 
solution of chromic acid—10 grains to the ounce—painted on with a brush once daily. If this fails, the 
lesions may be dusted with calomel the last thing at night. For deep ulcers of the throat the patient 
should gargle frequently with chlorine water or with perchloride of mercury (1 in 2000); if the ulcer 
continues to spread it should be painted with acid nitrate of mercury. 

In the treatment of _iritis_ the eyes are shaded from the light and completely rested, and the pupil is 
well dilated by atropin to prevent adhesions. If there is much pain, a blister may be applied to the 
temple. 

The Relations of Syphilis to Marriage.—Before the introduction of the Ehrlich-Hata treatment no 
patient was allowed to marry until three years had elapsed after the disappearance of the last 
manifestation. While marriage might be entered upon under these conditions without risk of the 
husband infecting the wife, the possibility of his conveying the disease to the offspring cannot be 
absolutely excluded. It is recommended, as a precautionary measure, to give a further mercurial course 
of two or three months' duration before marriage, and an intravenous injection of an arsenical 
preparation. 

Intermediate Stage.#—After the dying away of the secondary 

manifestations and before the appearance of tertiary lesions, the patient may present certain symptoms 
which Hutchinson called reminders . These usually consist of relapses of certain of the affections of 
the skin, mouth, or throat, already described. In the skin, they may assume the form of peeling patches 
in the palms, or may appear as spreading and confluent circles of a scaly papular eruption, which if 
neglected may lead to the formation of fissures and superficial ulcers. Less frequently there is a relapse 
of the eye affections, or of paralytic symptoms from disease of the cerebral arteries. 



Tertiary Syphilis.#—While the manifestations of primary and secondary 

syphilis are common, those of the tertiary period are by comparison rare, and are observed chiefly in 
those who have either neglected treatment or who have had their powers of resistance lowered by 
privation, by alcoholic indulgence, or by tropical disease. 

It is to be borne in mind that in a certain proportion of men and in a larger proportion of women, the 
patient has no knowledge of having suffered from syphilis. Certain slight but important signs may give 
the clue in a number of cases, such as irregularity of the pupils or failure to react to light, abnormality 
of the reflexes, and the discovery of patches of leucoplakia on the tongue, cheek, or palate. 

The general character of tertiary manifestations_ may be stated as follows: They attack by preference 
the tissues derived from the mesoblastic layer of the embryo—the cellular tissue, bones, muscles, and 
viscera. They are often localised to one particular tissue or organ, such, for example, as the 
subcutaneous cellular tissue, the bones, or the liver, and they are rarely symmetrical. They are usually 
aggressive and persistent, with little tendency to natural cure, and they may be dangerous to life, 
because of the destructive changes produced in such organs as the brain or the larynx. They are 
remarkably amenable to treatment if instituted before the stage which is attended with destruction of 
tissue is reached. Early tertiary lesions may be infective, and the disease may be transmitted by the 
discharges from them; but the later the lesions the less is the risk of their containing an infective virus. 

The most prominent feature of tertiary syphilis consists in the formation of granulation tissue, and this 
takes place on a scale considerably larger than that observed in lesions of the secondary period. The 
granulation tissue frequently forms a definite swelling or tumour-like mass (syphiloma), which, from 
its peculiar elastic consistence, is known as a _gumma_. In its early stages a gumma is a firm, semi- 
translucent greyish or greyish-red mass of tissue; later it becomes opaque, yellow, and caseous, with a 
tendency to soften and liquefy. The gumma does harm by displacing and replacing the normal tissue 
elements of the part affected, and by involving these in the degenerative changes, of the nature of 
caseation and necrosis, which produce the destructive lesions of the skin, mucous membranes, and 
internal organs. This is true not only of the circumscribed gumma, but of the condition known as 
gummatous infiltration_ or syphilitic cirrhosis , in which the granulation tissue is diffused 
throughout the connective-tissue framework of such organs as the tongue or liver. Both the gummatous 
lesions and the fibrosis of tertiary syphilis are directly excited by the spirochaetes. 

The life-history of an untreated gumma varies with its environment. When protected from injury and 
irritation in the substance of an internal organ such as the liver, it may become encapsulated by fibrous 
tissue, and persist in this condition for an indefinite period, or it may be absorbed and leave in its place 
a fibrous cicatrix. In the interior of a long bone it may replace the rigid framework of the shaft to such 
an extent as to lead to pathological fracture. If it is near the surface of the body—as, for example, in the 
subcutaneous or submucous cellular tissue, or in the periosteum of a superficial bone, such as the 
palate, the skull, or the tibia—the tissue of which it is composed is apt to undergo necrosis, in which the 
overlying skin or mucous membrane frequently participates, the result being an ulcer—the tertiary 
syphilitic ulcer (Figs. 40 and 41). 

Tertiary Lesions of the Skin and Subcutaneous Cellular Tissue.—The clinical features of a 
subcutaneous gumma_ are those of an indolent, painless, elastic swelling, varying in size from a pea 
to an almond or walnut. After a variable period it usually softens in the centre, the skin over it becomes 
livid and dusky, and finally separates as a slough, exposing the tissue of the gumma, which sometimes 
appears as a mucoid, yellowish, honey-like substance, more frequently as a sodden, caseated tissue 
resembling wash-leather. The caseated tissue of a gumma differs from that of a tuberculous lesion in 



being tough and firm, of a buff colour like wash-leather, or whitish, like boiled fish. The degenerated 
tissue separates slowly and gradually, and in untreated cases may be visible for weeks in the floor of 
the ulcer. 

[Illustration: FIG. 40.—Ulcerating Gumma of Lips. 

(From a photograph lent by Dr. Stopford Taylor and Dr. R. W. Mackenna.)] 

_The tertiary ulcer_ may be situated anywhere, but is most frequently met with on the leg, especially in 
the region of the knee (Fig. 42) and over the calf. There may be one or more ulcers, and also scars of 
antecedent ulcers. The edges are sharply cut, as if punched out; the margins are rounded in outline, 
firm, and congested; the base is occupied by gummatous tissue, or, if this has already separated and 
sloughed out, by unhealthy granulations and a thick purulent discharge. When the ulcer has healed it 
leaves a scar which is depressed, and if over a bone, is adherent to it. The features of the tertiary ulcer, 
however, are not always so characteristic as the above description would imply. It is to be diagnosed 
from the "leg ulcer," which occurs almost exclusively on the lower third of the leg; from Bazin’s 
disease (p. 74); from the ulcers that result from certain forms of malignant disease, such as rodent 
cancer, and from those met with in chronic glanders. 

Gummatous Infiltration of the Skin_ ("Syphilitic Lupus").—This is a lesion, met with chiefly on the 
face and in the region of the external genitals, in which the skin becomes infiltrated with granulation 
tissue so that it is thickened, raised above the surface, and of a brownish-red colour. It appears as 
isolated nodules, which may fuse together; the epidermis becomes scaly and is shed, giving rise to 
superficial ulcers which are usually covered by crusted discharge. The disease tends to spread, creeping 
over the skin with a serpiginous, crescentic, or horse-shoe margin, while the central portion may heal 
and leave a scar. From the fact of its healing in the centre while it spreads at the margin, it may 
resemble tuberculous disease of the skin. It can usually be differentiated by observing that the 
infiltration is on a larger scale; the progress is much more rapid, involving in the course of months an 
area which in the case of tuberculosis would require as many years; the scars are sounder and are less 
liable to break down again; and the disease rapidly yields to anti-syphilitic treatment. 

[Illustration: FIG. 41.—Ulceration of nineteen year's duration in a woman aet. 24, the subject of 
inherited syphilis, showing active ulceration, cicatricial contraction, and sabre-blade defonnity of 
tibiae.] 

Tertiary lesions of mucous membrane and of the submucous cellular tissue_ are met with chiefly in 
the tongue, nose, throat, larynx, and rectum. They originate as gummata or as gummatous infiltrations, 
which are liable to break down and lead to the formation of ulcers which may prove locally destructive, 
and, in such situations as the larynx, even dangerous to life. In the tongue the tertiary ulcer may prove 
the starting-point of cancer; and in the larynx or rectum the healing of the ulcer may lead to cicatricial 
stenosis. 

Tertiary lesions of the bones and joints , of the _muscles_, and of the internal organs , will be 
described under these heads. The part played by syphilis in the production of disease of arteries and of 
aneurysm will be referred to along with diseases of blood vessels. 

[Illustration: FIG. 42.—Tertiary Syphilitic Ulceration in region of Knee and on both Thumbs of woman 
aet. 37.] 



Treatment.—The most valuable drugs for the treatment of the manifestations of the tertiary period are 
the arsenical preparations and the iodides of sodium and potassium. On account of their depressing 
effects, the latter are frequently prescribed along with carbonate of ammonium. The dose is usually a 
matter of experiment in each individual case; 5 grains three times a day may suffice, or it may be 
necessary to increase each dose to 20 or 25 grains. The symptoms of iodism which may follow from 
the smaller doses usually disappear on giving a larger amount of the drug. It should be taken after 
meals, with abundant water or other fluid, especially if given in tablet form. It is advisable to continue 
the iodides for from one to three months after the lesions for which they are given have cleared up. If 
the potassium salt is not tolerated, it may be replaced by the ammonium or sodium iodide. 

Local Treatment.—The absorption of a subcutaneous gumma is often hastened by the application of a 
fly-blister. When a gumma has broken on the surface and caused an ulcer, this is treated on general 
principles, with a preference, however, for applications containing mercury or iodine, or both. If a wet 
dressing is required to cleanse the ulcer, black wash may be used; if a powder to promote dryness, one 
containing iodoform; if an ointment is indicated, the choice lies between the red oxide of mercury or 
the dilute nitrate of mercury ointment, and one consisting of equal parts of lanolin and vaselin with 2 
per cent, of iodine. Deep ulcers, and obstinate lesions of the bones, larynx, and other parts may be 
treated by excision or scraping with the sharp spoon. 

Second Attacks of Syphilis.#—Instances of re-infection of syphilis 

have been recorded with greater frequency since the more general introduction of arsenical treatment. A 
remarkable feature in such cases is the shortness of the interval between the original infection and the 
alleged re-infection; in a recent series of twenty-eight cases, this interval was less than a year. Another 
feature of interest is that when patients in the tertiary stage of syphilis are inoculated with the virus 
from lesions from these in the primary and secondary stage lesions of the tertiary type are produced. 

Reference may be made to the #relapsing false indurated chancre#, described by Hutchinson and by 
Fournier, as it may be the source of difficulty in diagnosis. A patient who has had an infecting chancre 
one or more years before, may present a slightly raised induration on the penis at or close to the site of 
his original sore. This relapsed induration is often so like that of a primary chancre that it is impossible 
to distinguish between them, except by the history. If there has been a recent exposure to venereal 
infection, it is liable to be regarded as the primary lesion of a second attack of syphilis, but the further 
progress shows that neither bullet-buboes nor secondary manifestations develop. These facts, together 
with the disappearance of the induration under treatment, make it very likely that the lesion is really 
gummatous in character. 


INHERITED SYPHILIS 

One of the most striking features of syphilis is that it may be transmitted from infected parents to their 
offspring, the children exhibiting the manifestations that characterise the acquired form of the disease. 

The more recent the syphilis in the parent, the greater is the risk of the disease being communicated to 
the offspring; so that if either parent suffers from secondary syphilis the infection is almost inevitably 
transmitted. 


While it is certain that either parent may be responsible for transmitting the disease to the next 
generation, the method of transmission is not known. In the case of a syphilitic mother it is most 
probable that the infection is conveyed to the foetus by the placental circulation. In the case of a 



syphilitic father, it is commonly believed that the infection is conveyed to the ovum through the 
seminal fluid at the moment of conception. If a series of children, one after the other, suffer from 
inherited syphilis, it is almost invariably the case that the mother has been infected. 

In contrast to the acquired form, inherited syphilis is remarkable for the absence of any primary stage, 
the infection being a general one from the outset. The spirochaete is demonstrated in incredible 
numbers in the liver, spleen, lung, and other organs, and in the nasal secretion, and, from any of these, 
successful inoculations in monkeys can readily be made. The manifestations differ in degree rather than 
in kind from those of the acquired disease; the difference is partly due to the fact that the virus is 
attacking developing instead of fully formed tissues. 

The virus exercises an injurious influence on the foetus, which in many cases dies during the early 
months of intra-uterine life, so that miscarriage results, and this may take place in repeated pregnancies, 
the date at which the miscarriage occurs becoming later as the virus in the mother becomes attenuated. 
Eventually a child is carried to full term, and it may be still-born, or, if bom alive, may suffer from 
syphilitic manifestations. It is difficult to explain such vagaries of syphilitic inheritance as the infection 
of one twin and the escape of the other. 

Clinical Features.—We are not here concerned with the severe forms of the disease which prove fatal, 
but with the milder forms in which the infant is apparently healthy when bom, but after from two to six 
weeks begins to show evidence of the syphilitic taint. 

The usual phenomena are that the child ceases to thrive, becomes thin and sallow, and suffers from 
eruptions on the skin and mucous membranes. There is frequently a condition known as _snufffes_, in 
which the nasal passages are obstmcted by an accumulation of thin muco-purulent discharge which 
causes the breathing to be noisy. It usually begins within a month after birth and before the eruptions on 
the skin appear. When long continued it is liable to interfere with the development of the nasal bones, 
so that when the child grows up there results a condition known as the "saddle-nose" deformity (Figs. 

43 and 44). 

[Illustration: FIG. 43.—Facies of Inherited Syphilis. 

(From Dr. Byrom Bramwell's Atlas of Clinical Medicine .)] 

Affections of the Skin.—Although all types of skin affection are met with in the inherited disease, the 
most important is a _papular_ emption, the papules being of large size, with a smooth shining top and 
of a reddish-brown colour. It affects chiefly the buttocks and thighs, the genitals, and other parts which 
are constantly moist. It is necessary to distinguish this specific emption from a form of eczema which 
occurs in these situations in non-syphilitic children, the points that characterise the syphilitic condition 
being the infiltration of the skin and the coppery colour of the emption. At the anus the papules acquire 
the characters of _condylomata_, also at the angles of the mouth, where they often ulcerate and leave 
radiating scars. 

Affections of the Mucous Membranes.—The inflammation of the nasal mucous membrane that 
causes snuffles has already been referred to. There may be mucous patches in the mouth, or a stomatitis 
which is of importance, because it results in interference with the development of the permanent teeth. 
The mucous membrane of the larynx may be the seat of mucous patches or of catarrh, and as a result 
the child's cry is hoarse. 



Affections of the Bones.—Swellings at the ends of the long bones, due to inflammation at the 
epiphysial junctions, are most often observed at the upper end of the humerus and in the bones in the 
region of the elbow. Partial displacement and mobility at the ossifying junction may be observed. The 
infant cries when the part is touched; and as it does not move the limb voluntarily, the condition is 
spoken of as the pseudo-paralysis of syphilis . Recovery takes place under anti-syphilitic treatment 
and immobilisation of the limb. 

Diffuse thickening of the shafts of the long bones, due to a deposit of new bone by the periosteum, is 
sometimes met with. 

[Illustration: FIG. 44.—Facies of Inherited Syphilis.] 

The conditions of the skull known as Parrot's nodes or bosses, and craniotabes, were fonnerly believed 
to be characteristic of inherited syphilis, but they are now known to occur, particularly in rickety 
children, from other causes. The _bosses_ result from the heaping up of new spongy bone beneath the 
pericranium, and they may be grouped symmetrically around the anterior fontanelle, or may extend 
along either side of the sagittal suture, which appears as a deep groove—the "natiform skull." The 
bosses disappear in time, but the skull may remain permanently altered in shape, the frontal and parietal 
eminences appearing unduly prominent. The term _craniotabes_ is applied when the bone becomes thin 
and soft, reverting to its original membranous condition, so that the affected areas dimple under the 
linger like parchment or thin cardboard; its localisation in the posterior parts of the skull suggests that 
the disappearance of the osseous tissue is influenced by the pressure of the head on the pillow. 
Craniotabes is recovered from as the child improves in health. 

Between the ages of three and six months, certain other phenomena may be met with, such as effusion 
into the joints , especially the knees; _iritis_, in one or in both eyes, and enlargement of the spleen and 
liver. 

In the majority of cases the child recovers from these early manifestations, especially when efficiently 
treated, and may enjoy an indefinite period of good health. On the other hand, when it attains the age of 
from two to four years, it may begin to manifest lesions which correspond to those of the tertiary period 
of acquired syphilis. 

Later Lesions.#—In the skin and subcutaneous tissue, the later 

manifestations may take the form of localised gummata, which tend to break down and form ulcers, on 
the leg for example, or of a spreading gummatous infiltration which is also liable to ulcerate, leaving 
disfiguring scars, especially on the face. The palate and fauces may be destroyed by ulceration. In the 
nose, especially when the ulcerative process is associated with a putrid discharge—ozaena—the 
destruction of tissue may be considerable and result in unsightly deformity. The entire palatal portions 
of the upper jaws, the vomer, turbinate, and other bones bounding the nasal and oral cavities, may 
disappear, so that on looking into the mouth the base of the skull is readily seen. Gummatous disease is 
frequently observed also in the flat bones of the skull, in the bones of the hand, as syphilitic dactylitis, 
and in the bones of the forearm and leg. When the tibia is affected the disease is frequently bilateral, 
and may assume the form of gummatous ulcers and sinuses. In later years the tibia may present 
alterations in shape resulting from antecedent gummatous disease—for example, nodular thickenings of 
the shaft, flattening of the crest, or a more uniform increase in thickness and length of the shaft of the 
bone, which, when it is curved in addition, is described as the "sabre-blade" deformity. Among lesions 
of the viscera, mention should be made of gumma of the testis, which causes the organ to become 
enlarged, uneven, and indurated. This has even been observed in infants a few months old. 



Occasionally a syphilitic child suffers from a succession of these gummatous lesions with resulting ill- 
health, and, it may be, waxy disease of the internal organs; on the other hand, it may recover and 
present no further manifestations of the inherited taint. 

_Affections of the Eyes._—At or near puberty there is frequently observed an affection of the eyes, 
known as chronic interstitial keratitis , the relationship of which to inherited syphilis was first 
established by Hutchinson. It occurs between the ages of six and sixteen years, and usually affects one 
eye before the other. It commences as a diffuse haziness or steaminess near the centre of the cornea, 
and as it spreads the entire cornea assumes the appearance of ground glass. The chief complaint is of 
dimness of sight, which may almost amount to blindness, but there is little pain or photophobia; a 
certain amount of conjunctival and ciliary congestion is usually present, and there may be _iritis_ in 
addition. The cornea, or parts of it, may become of a deep pink or salmon colour from the formation in 
it of new blood vessels. The affection may last for from eighteen months to two years. Complete 
recovery usually takes place, but slight opacities, especially in the site of fonner salmon patches, may 
persist, and the disease occasionally relapses. _Choroiditis_ and _retinitis_ may also occur, and leave 
permanent changes easily recognised on examination with the ophthalmoscope. 

Among the rarer and more serious lesions of the inherited disease may be mentioned gummatous 
disease in the larynx and trachea , attended with ulceration and resulting in stenosis; and lesions of 
the _nervous system_ which may result in convulsions, paralysis, or dementia. 

In a limited number of cases, about the period of puberty there may develop deafness , which is 
usually bilateral and may become absolute. 

Changes in the Permanent Teeth.—These affect specially the upper central incisors, which are 
dwarfed and stand somewhat apart in the gum, with their free edges converging towards one another. 
They are tapering or peg-shaped, and present at their cutting margin a deep semilunar notch. These 
appearances are commonly associated with the name of Hutchinson, who first described them. 
Affecting as they do the permanent teeth, they are not available for diagnosis until the child is over 
eight years of age. Henry Moon drew attention to a change in the first molars; these are reduced in size 
and dome-shaped through dwarfing of the central tubercle of each cusp. 

Diagnosis of Inherited Syphilis.#—When there is a typical eruption on 

the buttocks and snuffles there is no difficulty in recognising the disease. When, however, the rash is 
scanty or is obscured by co-existing eczema, most reliance should be placed on the distribution of the 
eruption, on the brown stains which are left after it has passed off, on the presence of condylomata, and 
of Assuring and scarring at the angles of the mouth. The history of the mother relative to repeated 
miscarriages and still-bom children may afford confirmatory evidence. In doubtful cases, the diagnosis 
may be aided by the Wassennann test and by noting the therapeutic effects of grey powder, which, in 
syphilitic infants, usually effects a marked and rapid improvement both in the symptoms and in the 
general health. 

While a considerable number of syphilitic children grow up without showing any trace of their 
syphilitic inheritance, the majority retain throughout life one or more of the following characteristics, 
which may therefore be described as _permanent signs of the inherited disease : Dwarfing of stature 
from interference with growth at the epiphysial junctions; the forehead low and vertical, and the 
parietal and frontal eminences unduly prominent; the bridge of the nose sunken and rounded; radiating 
scars at the angles of the mouth; perforation or destruction of the hard palate; Hutchinson's teeth; 



opacities of the cornea from antecedent keratitis; alterations in the fundus oculi from choroiditis; 
deafness; depressed scars or nodes on the bones from previous gummata; "sabre-blade" or other 
deformity of the tibiae. 

The Contagiousness of Inherited Syphilis.#—In 1837, Colles of Dublin 

stated his belief that, while a syphilitic infant may convey the disease to a healthy wet nurse, it is 
incapable of infecting its own mother if nursed by her, even although she may never have shown 
symptoms of the disease. This doctrine, which is known as Colles' law_, is generally accepted in spite 
of the alleged occurrence of occasional exceptions. The older the child, the less risk there is of its 
communicating the disease to others, until eventually the tendency dies out altogether, as it does in the 
tertiary period of acquired syphilis. It should be added, however, that the contagiousness of inherited 
syphilis is denied by some observers, who affirm that, when syphilitic infants prove infective, the 
disease has been really acquired at or soon after birth. 

There is general agreement that the subjects of inherited syphilis cannot transmit the disease by 
inheritance to their offspring, and that, although they very rarely acquire the disease _de novo_, it is 
possible for them to do so. 

Prognosis of Inherited Syphilis.#—Although inherited syphilis is 

responsible for a large but apparently diminishing mortality in infancy, the subjects of this disease may 
grow up to be as strong and healthy as their neighbours. Hutchinson insisted on the fact that there is 
little bad health in the general community that can be attributed to inherited syphilis. 

Treatment.#—Arsenical injections are as beneficial in the inherited as 

in the acquired disease. An infant the subject of inherited syphilis should, if possible, be nursed by its 
mother, and failing this it should be fed by hand. In infants at the breast, the drug may be given to the 
mother; in others, it is administered in the same manner as already described—only in smaller doses. On 
the first appearance of syphilitic manifestations it should be given 0.05 grm, novarsenbillon, injected 
into the deep subcutaneous tissues every week for six weeks, followed by one year's mercurial 
inunction—a piece of mercurial ointment the size of a pea being inserted under the infant's binder. In 
older children the dose is proportionately increased. The general health should be improved in every 
possible direction; considerable benefit may be derived from the use of cod-liver oil, and from 
preparations containing iron and calcium. Surgical interference may be required in the destructive 
gummatous lesions of the nose, throat, larynx, and bones, either with the object of arresting the spread 
of the disease, or of removing or alleviating the resulting deformities. In children suffering from 
keratitis, the eyes should be protected from the light by smoked or coloured glasses, and the pupils 
should be dilated with atropin from time to time, especially in cases complicated with iritis. 

Acquired Syphilis in Infants and Young Children.#—When syphilis is met 

with in infants and young children, it is apt to be taken for granted that the disease has been inherited. It 
is possible, however, for them to acquire the disease—as, for example, while passing through the 
maternal passages during birth, through being nursed or kissed by infected women, or through the rite 
of circumcision. The risk of infection which formerly existed by the arm-to-arm method of vaccination 
has been abolished by the use of calf lymph. 

The clinical features of the acquired disease in infants and young children are similar to those observed 
in the adult, with a tendency, however, to be more severe, probably because the disease is often late in 
being recognised and treated. 



Sfe^ebel Cfmstte , the daughter of Ethbaal, the king of the Zidonians, and the wife of Ahab, the 
king of Israel (1 Kings 16:31). This was the "first time that a king of Israel had allied himself by 
marriage with a heathen princess; and the alliance was in this case of a peculiarly disastrous k in d. 
Jezebel has stamped her name on history as the representative of all that is designing, crafty, malicious, 
revengeful, and cruel. She is the first great instigator of persecution against the saints of God. Guided 
by no principle, restrained by no fear of either God or man, passionate in her attachment to her heathen 
worship, she spared no pains to maintain idolatry around her in all its splendour. Four hundred and fifty 
prophets ministered under her care to Baal, besides four hundred prophets of the groves [R.V., ’prophets 
of the Asherah’], which ate at her table (1 Kings 18:19). The idolatry, too, was of the most debased and 
sensual kind." Her conduct was in many respects very disastrous to the kingdom both of Israel and 
Judah (21:1-29). At length she came to an untimely end. As Jehu rode into the gates of Jezreel, she 
looked out at the window of the palace, and said, "Had Zimri peace, who slew his master?" He looked 
up and called to her chamberlains, who instantly threw her from the window, so that she was dashed in 
pieces on the street, and his horses trod her under their feet. She was immediately consumed by the 
dogs of the street (2 Kings 9:7-37), according to the word of Elijah the Tishbite (1 Kings 21:19). 

Her name afterwards came to be used as the synonym for a wicked woman (Rev. 2: 20). 

It may be noted that she is said to have been the grand-aunt of Dido, the founder of Carthage. 

https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Easton%27s Bible Dictionarv t 1897)/Jezebel 


of tfjc ©eab (1915) 

by Marjorie Bowen 

Extracted from Windsor magazine, vol. 42. 1915. pp. 53-60. 


GIACOMO was returning home after many years. He paused in a turn of the winding road that led up 
from the undulating plains of Etna, and looked up at the town of Santa Rosa, his native place, and at the 
castle on the height above the town, his ancestral home. 

Santa Rosa, walled and fortified, rose compactly. Beneath the walls the rock, grown with cactus, sloped 
to the fertile valley and the broad plain that rolled to the foot of Etna. 

The town, grey in colour, and with the streets climbing one above the other, was a sharp outline of 
roofs, cupolas, and towers against the autumn sky of blue, flushed with the first faint gold of sunset. 

To the right of the road the grand and open landscape showed the great volcano in the distance, the base 
swathed in purple shadow, the summit veiled in wreaths of great clouds. 

Giacomo took off his flat pilgrim's hat and saluted the mountain and the town of Santa Rosa and his 
own castle rising on the crag above the city walls. 

It was fifteen—sixteen—years since he had seen his home; it might have been longer, even much 
longer, for Giacomo had spent the time partly in an Algerian gaol, partly in a Turkish galley, and partly 







as a slave in Tunis, and he had lost count of the years. 

At least they had wrought their change in him—of that he was grimly aware; at least they had taken 
from him all youth—though he had not yet reached middle age—all joy in the world, all pleasantness 
towards his fellow-men, all gaiety, all gladness of heart. 

He stood looking at his native place and his home with nothing but hardness and bitterness in his soul 
towards all the universe. As he could recall no kindness, no tenderness from others, so he felt none; as 
all his life was shadowed, and ever must be shadowed, by the great wrong that had sent him into the 
unspeakable anguish of prison and slavery, so he looked at the world from the darkness of his soul, and 
it, too, was dark. 

There was only one person he recalled with respect, perhaps with gratitude, and that person was his 
Excellency the Viceroy, who had listened to him, believed him, and furnished him with a perfect 
instrument of vengeance. He was coming home for that—not for any joy of the home-coming, but to be 
avenged on the man who had, all those years before, trapped, lured him, and delivered him to an 
African corsair sailing the Sicilian seas. This man had his own name, his own blood—his father's 
brother. 

Giacomo had leamt from the Viceroy that this man had been tranquilly enjoying castles and lands, and 
that no one had suspected that the young man had not been drowned, as he reported. Who was to guess 
that the pleasure journey on the blue summer waters had ended in a drugged boy being cast out in an 
open boat at the mouth of the great ocean where the Straits of Messina begin? Who was to guess that 
this boat had been picked up by a heathen pirate and the victim saved? 

Not even the murderer himself, who believed his nephew dead, and who had cunningly saved himself, 
as he thought, from direct blood-guilt. 

And Giacomo had suffered worse than death—suffered so that only the thought of future vengeance 
had kept him alive through the long agony of pain and humiliation, and most incredibly his chance had 
come. He had been a galley-slave in a Turkish ship captured by a Spanish vessel soon after the great 
battle of Lepanto; he had been landed at a Sicilian port, and he had gone to Palermo in rags, with the 
marks of the galley chains on wrists and ankles, and proved to the astonished Viceroy his identity, his 
wrong, his claim. 

And now he returned to Santa Rosa with the official documents in his pockets for the deposition of his 
uncle and his own reinstatement in the honours of Bescemi. He might have come in state, with soldiers 
behind for the arrest of the usurper, but the instinct, cruel and cunning, to spring a deadly surprise on 
his enemy, to gloat and torture before striking, to lengthen his vengeance so that he might enjoy every 
moment of it, was strong in Giacomo. This discomfiture of his uncle, this complete vengeance, was the 
only dark pleasure he possessed, and he meant to enjoy it to the utmost. 

Therefore he came secretly in the ragged guise of a pilgrim, he who was the Conte di Bescemi, and lord 
of Santa Rosa and all the lands around, hill and plain, as far as eye could see. 

Slowly he proceeded up the winding road. It was All Saints' Day. From the cupolas and towers of the 
convents the bronze bells were clanging steadily through the windy air. The wine harvest was over, and 
the olive harvest just, begun; mules laden with panniers full of the windfalls, the first-fruits of the 
gathering, continually passed Giacomo. On their heads swung feathers and blue and scarlet tassels of 



wool. The peasants walked beside them, carrying the long poles with which to knock the olives down. 
Giacomo remembered it all so well, but the familiar yet long lost sights of home did not move or soften 
him. He passed a flock of long-haired goats driven by children in gaudy petticoats, who were 
discussing the joys of the morrow, the Day of the Dead, when the souls of lost relatives made presents 
to the living—fruit and toys and new garments, and the delicious marmalade of quinces made by the 
nuns. 

"My uncle will get his gift from the dead," thought the pilgrim sternly, as he overheard the children's 
excited talk, and he quickened his step. 

At the foot of the rock on which the town stood were rows of mules with clay vases slung in their 
panniers, and water-carts collecting water from the slow streams that trickled from the fountains; near 
was a group of women, most wearing black shawls, though here and there was one with colours, dull 
red or orange or dark green. 

They, too, were chattering about the morrow, and their lingers were busy weaving garlands of silk 
paper and wool flowers to be carried to the graveyards and laid on the tombs in return for the gifts of 
the dead. 

Up, up climbed Giacomo. He chose the shorter way, straight up the face of the rock, where even the 
mules could scarcely find a footing, for the road wound round and round too slowly for his impatience. 
There was a light already in the tower. Perhaps his cousin Orsola, whom he remembered as a tiny child, 
was sitting there wearing her wreaths for her dead mother. He evoked the image without pity. When the 
Viceroy, slightly moved, had spoken of "your fair and innocent cousin," Giacomo had been only moved 
to a bitter smile. Perhaps his Excellency thought a romantic end would be that he should love and wed 
this same fair cousin; but his Excellency did not know Giacomo, nor how love had been utterly spoilt, 
too, for him—no woman was likely to stir him now. 

He gained the high ramparts and the long convent that faced him, he turned in at the low, arched gate of 
the town, and a few seconds brought him into the piazza, with the great Jesuit church, where the purple 
pigeons flew in and out of the old masonry. The ancient houses leaning together, with coloured pots of 
basil and parsley on the balcony; the few open shops, from the front of which the day's stock of 
vegetables were being moved; the monastery with the barred windows, green door, and cupola of 
coloured stones; the garden at the angle of the church, where grew the pomegranate tree and the tall 
weeds—all these things were the same, unchanged. Their very sameness served to emphasise the 
change in Giacomo, who had last looked upon this scene as a careless youth. 

A painted cart was standing before the church door. Standing within was a peasant from the mountains, 
exchanging chestnuts for measures of olives, dried beans, and oats. Men, women, and children were 
eagerly crowding round him, carrying away the chestnuts in measures, bowls, and handkerchiefs. 

As Giacomo passed the piazza, the last chestnut had been exchanged and the crowd was hurrying 
home, many of them carrying little toys and sweets wrapped in their shawls, the gifts of the dead for 
the morrow. 

The darkness deepened, casting all into uncertainty; the pedlars hurried across the piazza with covered 
packs; the town hall clock struck the hundred strokes that announced Ave Maria, a curious interlacing 
of sound, a repetition of two notes that Giacomo had often heard in the stifling prison and the blackness 
of the galley—heard with the dreadful ear of memory. He turned from the piazza and mounted the long, 



steep street which led to the castle. Thick yellow lights blinked in the windows of the houses and 
flickered from behind the curved bars of the convents. 

On the crest of the hill Giacomo turned instinctively to look for the statue of the Virgin with the crown 
of blue stones who used to stand there. She was there still. The lamp was burning above her, and at her 
feet was sitting a little child in a scarlet frock, holding on her lap a rush basket full of the crimson 
cactus fruit. Asleep at her side was a little black pig tethered with a blue cord. 

She gave a "Good night and sweet repose" to the pilgrim, which he answered briefly, his face set 
towards the castle. 

Above the town was rising the first magnificence of the moon, which was approaching the full. When 
he reached the castle, he found all silent. Only in one turret window showed a light—the light he had 
seen from the road below. 

The gate stood open, after the easy custom of the country, and Giacomo entered. 

A porter came forward; he seemed to be treading softly. 

"A night's hospitality," said the Conte, "the usual pilgrim's boon." 

The man hesitated. 

"You come at a strange time," he answered. "But I doubt if Madonna Orsola will refuse on All Souls' 
Day, the eve of All the Dead." 

He looked with some awe at the pilgrim, and turned slowly towards the dark entrance of the castle. 

"Madonna Orsola, my cousin Orsola!" repeated Giacomo to himself. "Is she mistress in her father's 
house so soon?" 

He followed the porter, and stood waiting on the threshold—the threshold of his own home. A boy 
brought a light. Giacomo saw that the place was well, even handsomely, kept. He glanced up the stairs, 
gloating over the thought of the first sight of his enemy, grown sleek and fat, no doubt. 

The porter returned. Madonna Orsola had offered the hospitality of the castle to the pilgrim. On hearing 
that he was from the East, she had asked to see him—at once, the porter said. Giacomo followed him 
up the stone stairway, so familiar and so strange, and into the first great hall. 

He was not prepared to find his cousin here, but in her private apartments, and it was with some 
confusion that he found himself face to face with a tall lady, who rose from a black chair to greet him. 
Beside her a young man was seated on a low stool. Before them a bronze brazier on a wooden stand 
held a charcoal fire. 

The room was lit by a hanging lamp close to the uncurtained window. Giacomo knew it for the light he 
had seen from the winding road below. 


He looked closely at his cousin, forgetting, or regardless of, the usual courtesy of salutation. 



She had no special beauty, but she was fine and rare in every line and movement, her dark hair curled 
round a small and delicate face, her eyes, grey-green and heavily lashed, were full of softness and fire. 


She was dressed in black without ornament; a silk mantilla with a deep fringe wrapped her slender 
shoulders, her full skirts of brocaded damask billowed round the chair. So she sat, all in black in the 
black chair, her face as pale as pearl. 

The pilgrim’s steady gaze and silence seemed to fill her with a kind of horror. She put out her hands as 
if to protect herself. 

Giacomo was staring at her black attire. 

"The Conte," he asked—"where is the Conte?" 

The expression of horror deepened on Madonna Orsola’s face. She turned to the young man, who said 
briefly, looking levelly at the pilgrim— 

"The Conte Bescemi is two days dead; yesterday he was buried." 

Giacomo trembled. In one instant the entire fabric of his revenge was destroyed; it was a dead man he 
sought to triumph over, a dead man he hoped to degrade and humiliate! 

Madonna Orsola spoke now, calmly as if she had recovered courage. 

"Pilgrim, the shelter of this house of mourning is yours as long as you wish." 

He smiled grimly, bitterly. 

"Ay, for as long as I wish!" 

Again the girl looked at the young man. 

"I fear I promise too much," she added, "for I know not how long I may be mistress here." 

Giacomo roused from his bitter reverie to look at her sharply. She answered this look. 

"I am not my father's heiress," she said. 

"Belike he left the property to another," answered Giacomo. He spoke dully, for he felt the life gone out 
of him with the shock of his disappointment. All the long years of waiting had been for nothing—his 
enemy had lived and died secure—and only by two days had he missed his revenge. That thought 
stunned him; he felt nothing but a desire to gain time to realise what had happened, to decide what he 
must do now, what the future held. At present all was confusion in his mind. 

The young man rose with a movement almost of impatience. He, too, was in mourning. The gold clasp 
that held the long mantle on his heart and his gold sword-hilt glittered in the lamp-light. 

As he moved, he disclosed a table behind him covered with documents, parchments, and papers, sealed 
and signed. 



At sight of them a sudden fire leapt into Giacomo's eyes. Documents! He had some. His thin hand went 
to the heart of his ragged pilgrim's habit, beneath which were concealed the papers given him by the 
Viceroy, papers that proved his claims to countship and lands. 

His glance turned cruelly on Orsola. She was heiress to her father, she had inherited a legacy of hate— 
soon would inherit a legacy of shame when he exposed the dead man. 

She was looking at him still with an expression of half horror, half interest. 

"You come from the East?" she asked, and, with a little movement of the fine hand, constrained her 
companion to silence. 

"From the East, madonna." 

"You are Sicilian?" 

"Yes." 

"From what town, pilgrim?" 

"From this town, madonna." 

"From Santa Rosa! Then you have been away a long time. I do not remember you, and I know 
everyone in Santa Rosa." 

"I left this town fifteen years ago, perhaps more." 

"Ah!" She gave a sound like a little sigh, and her head drooped. 

The young man spoke almost sternly. 

"You have had long travels, pilgrim." 

"And strange experiences," said Giacomo. "Who are you, signor?" he added, 

The girl answered quickly— 

"It is Don Agatino, my promised husband. We are to be married very soon. To-night he is here to help 
me in grave affairs." 

Her voice suddenly shook and her eyes veiled with tears. 

"But we keep you," said Don Agatino, as if anxious to be rid of the visitor. "You will need rest and 
food." 

"As you will," smiled Giacomo. "I will speak further to-morrow. The Day of the Dead, is it not? A 
feast, when all find presents from the dead by their bedside? I have almost forgotten these Christian 
customs. Perhaps I, too, bring a gift from the dead." And he again touched his habit on the heart. 



"Have you any dead to remember you to-morrow?" asked Orsola gently. "Any graves to visit here? 
Have you come back for that, after all these years?" 

Giacomo laughed. 

"I have my dead in Santa Rosa, but my business is with the living." 

"Depart to your rest, pilgrim," said the young man; "already it is dark." 

Giacomo was turning away, well content with the respite, when Donna Orsola spoke. 

"Let him stay; let me speak to him to-night. Why not?" 

Don Agatino frowned. 

"It is so hopeless. How should he know? And to ask means to tell him everything." 

She shivered a little, but answered firmly— 

"It must be told—sooner or later all must know. Let me speak, Agatino." 

He bent his head in silence and turned aside to move, with preoccupied gestures, the papers on the table 
beside him. 

Orsola leant forward in her chair. The lamp was behind her, and she all in shadow and the blac kn ess of 
her mourning draperies. Giacomo suddenly noticed her face as a tragic face. 

"Perhaps she loved her father!" The thought gave him a curious sensation. 

"I am searching for someone lost in the East," said Donna Orsola, "therefore I speak to you, who have 
been there." 

With a bronze prong she absently stirred the ashes in the brazier, uncovering the red embers. 

Giacomo lifted his shoulders. 

"It is unlikely I can help you, madonna—I have met few Christians." 

She raised her wide, ardent eyes to his. 

"The man for whom we must search, Don Agatino and I, may not be a Christian; he may be an Infidel 
—in the galleys, a slave, in prison!" 

Giacomo looked at her intently. 

"There are many such poor dogs of Christians in heathen chains!" 

Again she shivered and stirred the glowing embers. 



"There is one of them, if he is living, whom we must find—must rescue." 

"It will be difficult, madonna." 

"It must be done"—her eyes shot lire—"it shall be done!" 

"This man—how long has he been missing?" 

"Sixteen years this Christmastide." 

"And you hope to find him, madonna?" 

Don Agatino spoke, turning round with great earnestness in face and voice. 

"It is a sacred quest, and it will succeed, pilgrim—it is the task to which our lives will be given." 

"The task which God has put upon us," said Donna Orsola gravely. 

She pointed to a stool near her and sweetly bade Giacomo sit. 

The Conte obeyed, and sat with his eyes fixed on the light hanging behind her—the light he had seen 
from the road when he was planning revenge against a man already in his grave. 

"You have met such men—Christian captives?" pursued the girl anxiously. 

"Many," he answered laconically. 

"Some of them you spoke to—heard their names and histories?" 

"Some of them." 

"Tell me if you ever heard this story." The tone of her voice was such that the Conte took his eyes from 
the lamp to look at her face. Her brows were wrinkled piteously, and her oval countenance seemed 
white as lawn above the cloudy blackness of her vesture. 

"What story, madonna?" A sort of horror touched him; he shivered as she had shivered. 

"The story of a man who was betrayed into slavery by his uncle, who was his heir." 

They gazed at each other. 

"Where got you that story, madonna?" 

From my father on his death-bed, at the last minute, when the priest had gone," she answered through 
stiff lips. "Sixteen years ago he delivered Giacomo Bescemi, the lawful Conte, into the hands of a 
Turkish rover, and let all believe that he was drowned. And this great sin he told me, and I vowed on 
the Cross to make restitution." 



"To save your father's soul," said Giacomo. 

"And to right a great wrong," she answered simply. "Don Agatino and I saw nothing else to do. My 
cousin must be found." 

"He shall be found," added the young man. 

Giacomo looked at him. 

"She told you?" 

"Naturally she told me. Why do you smile, pilgrim?" 

"The Conte confessed to her alone." 

"To me alone," said Orsola simply. 

"And you might so easily have kept silence!" He still smiled. 

"Ah, Maria Vergine," she whispered, "should I make my father's sin more hideous by such a sin of 
mine?" 

"And if you find this man-" 

"He is the Conte—as such he shall return to Santa Rosa." 

"And you would strip yourself for this stranger?" 

"All is his," she replied; "nothing is mine. I cannot strip myself of what I never possessed." 

She pointed a frail hand towards the documents her betrothed was turning over. 

"From my mother's property and what Agatino has, we strive to get together a treasure to cover the 
deficit for these sixteen years." 

The smile still lingered on the pilgrim's thin lips. 

"And you—what will you do, madonna?" 

"Agatino will look after me," she said. 

Giacomo was silent; he felt tired and confused. To find this instead of what he had expected—to come 
with his heart full of bitterness, of hatred, lusting for vengeance, and to be met by this—his enemy 
dead, and this pale girl and earnest youth labouring to make restitution, made Dead Sea fruit of his 
long-cherished scheme, rendered his life void and pointless. 

He laughed, feeling himself giddy and weak, feeling all a fatuity, a dream, a madness, and through the 
phantasmagoria that things had become he saw the resolute, pale face and the steady eyes of his cousin 
Orsola. 



"You are ill," said Don Agatino, with sudden pity. "You have come far, perhaps." 

"Far enough," answered Giacomo. 

"But tell me," pleaded Donna Orsola, "have you heard of such a story as I have related to you? Can you 
help us?" 

He rose, staring at her intently. 

"Do you expect gifts from the dead to-morrow?" he asked. 

"Alas, no longer! When I was a child, I found a basket of gay things sent me by my mother and the 
little brother who died, but that time is past. My father-" 

"What gifts will he send, madonna?" asked the Conte grimly. 

"I loved him and he loved me," she responded simply. "And for his sin I will atone, and his wrong I 
will right, and so redeem his soul, so that, if he loses his name before the world, he regains his peace 
before God." 

"And you would sacrifice all you have for your father’s sin?" 

"All my life I have enjoyed the fruits of this sin," she answered; "it is only just that now I should pay." 

Giacomo was silent; he rested on his pilgrim's staff, for his limbs felt feeble beneath him. 

"But you have not answered me," added Orsola, "if or no you have heard in your travels of Griacomo 
Bescemi?" 

She rose and put out her hand as if feeling for support. Don Agatino took the trembling fingers in her 
grasp. 

"What should this man kn ow?" he asked. 

Giacomo lifted his head suddenly. 

"Nay, you are wrong," he said. "I have heard such a story. Because of that story I am at Santa Rosa and 
here to-night." 

Donna Orsola flushed a lovely red. 

"You—you know the man for whom we search! Ah, Agatino, my father's prayer is answered! This is a 
miracle because of his repentance!" 

Giacomo smiled, looking sternly from one eager young face to the other. 

"In the East I knew the rightful Conte Bescemi; it was he who sent me here." 



Orsola was now pale again and clinging to her betrothed. The two slight figures in black showed 
indistinctly in the shadows of the large ill-lit room; there was something brave yet desolate in the look 
of them as they stood holding each other's hands and waiting for the pilgrim’s story. As he spoke he 
continued to gaze at them keenly. 

"It was in Algiers I met your cousin, madonna." 

"Ah, holy Heavens, in what misery?" she murmured. 

"He had been sold as a slave," continued Giacomo slowly, "and had been adopted by his master, who 
treated him as a son. His master was then dead, and he was his heir. He had great riches." 

"But he made no attempt to return to Europe to claim his own!" cried Don Agatino. 

A sarcastic smile lifted the pilgrim’s lip. 

"He found the life of the East too pleasant," he replied. "Few knew that he had ever been a Christian— 
none knew his story." 

"Yet he told it to you?" said the young man. 

"To me, yes. I was a prisoner of the Moors, and he bought me; and the night I came to his house he sent 
for me and told me his story." 

"Why was this, pilgrim?" 

The Conte's tired eyes glanced at Donna Orsola. 

"Because he was dying." 

"Dying!" shuddered the girl. 

"Dying of one of their quick, poisonous fevers—men die young in the East. And he gave me my 
freedom, and asked me, if ever I came to Europe, to come to Santa Rosa, in Sicily, and seek out the 
man who called himself Conte Bescemi; and then he told me his story, in a few words, as Donna Orsola 
has told it to me now." 

"He—he died?" 

"That night, madonna, peacefully. And he gave me a message to your father, which I, after many years 
coming to Europe, have come here to-night to deliver, but too late." 

"Tell it to me," said Orsola. 

For a second Giacomo paused, then he said very clearly— 

"It was a message of forgiveness, a message of good-will and kindness. 'I have lived my life here,’ he 
said. 'Tell him to keep the lands and dower my cousin Orsola with them; tell him I am so much 
Christian at heart, heathen though I am in name, that I can forgive freely.’" 



Orsola leant her head on her lover's heart, and the glad tears of relief welled from her eyes. 

"He forgave! He forgave! If only my father had known! And he did not die miserably! Ah, I had 
pictured chains—the whip—the galleys!" 

Again the bitter smile curled the Conte's lips—he carried the marks of chains, whip, and the galley 
ropes on his body. 

"Nay, your cousin died happy," he answered. "You need have no remorse for him, madonna." 

The girl left the youth and, suddenly throwing herself on her knees before the pilgrim, kissed the hem 
of his rough sleeve. 

"I cannot thank you for this good news you bring! I cannot bless you enough, pilgrim, for the comfort 
you have given me! I only would that my cousin was alive, that I might make restitution!" 

With trembling hands the Conte raised her and restored her to her lover. 

"You are your cousin's heiress," he said. "Did I not say I brought gifts from the dead? The dead 
Giacomo Bescemi sends you this gift, madonna." 

He turned abruptly away, though they both called after him earnestly. 

"To-morrow," he murmured, "to-morrow we will talk of this again; to-night I am tired." 

He left them, weeping a little together, and descended into the hall. 

There the porter was sitting over a brazier of almond shells which gave a feeble, perfumed heat. 

"I am thirsty, friend," said Giacomo. 

The man rose instantly to fetch food and drink, and the Conte remained alone. 

Quickly he drew the packet of papers from his heart and thrust them into the fire. As they scorched, 
curled, flared, and turned to ashes, he murmured to himself: "Gifts of the dead—gifts of the dead!" 

Then, looking round the home he had renounced, he went slowly towards the door and out into the 
November night. 

The moon was up and a cold wind blew from Mount Etna, so the night was white and bitter, and full of 
the noise of wind. 

It was but a few minutes later that Madonna Orsola came down to offer hospitality to the pilgrim. But 
he had gone, nor in Santa Rosa nor in Sicily was he again seen. 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it was published before January 1, 1924. 



The author died in 1952, so this work is also in the public domain in countries and areas where the 
copyright term is the author's life plus 60 years or less. This work may also be in the public domain in 
countries and areas with longer native copyright terms that apply the rule of the shorter term to foreign 
works. 
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The Project Gutenberg EBook of Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio Vol. 
I (of 2), by Songling Pu 

At T‘ai-yuan there lived a man named Wang. One morning he was out 
walking when he met a young lady carrying a bundle and hurrying along 
by herself. As she moved along with some difficulty,[86] Wang 
quickened his pace and caught her up, and found she was a pretty girl 
of about sixteen. Much smitten he inquired whither she was going so 
early, and no one with her. “A traveller like you,” replied the girl, 

“cannot alleviate my distress; why trouble yourself to ask?” “What 
distress is it?” said Wang; “I’m sure I’ll do anything I can for you.” 

“My parents,” answered she, “loved money, and they sold me as 
concubine into a rich family, where the wife was very jealous, and 
beat and abused me morning and night. It was more than I could stand, 
so I have run away.” Wang asked her where she was going; to which she 
replied that a runaway had no fixed place of abode. “My house,” said 
Wang, “is at no great distance; what do you say to coming there?” She 
joyfully acquiesced; and Wang, taking up her bundle, led the way to 
his house. Finding no one there, she asked Wang where his family were; 
to which he replied that that was only the library. “And a very nice 
place, too,” said she; “but if you are kind enough to wish to save my 
life, you mustn’t let it be known that I am here.” Wang promised he 
would not divulge her secret, and so she remained there for some days 
without anyone knowing anything about it. He then told his wife, and 
she, fearing the girl might belong to some influential family, advised 
him to send her away. This, however, he would not consent to do; when 
one day, going into the town, he met a Taoist priest, who looked at 
him in astonishment, and asked him what he had met. “I have met 
nothing,” replied Wang. “Why,” said the priest, “you are bewitched; 
what do you mean by not having met anything?” But Wang insisted that 
it was so, and the priest walked away, saying, “The fool! Some people 
don’t seem to know when death is at hand.” This startled Wang, who at 
first thought of the girl; but then he reflected that a pretty young 
thing as she was couldn’t well be a witch, and began to suspect that 
the priest merely wanted to do a stroke of business. When he returned, 
the library door was shut, and he couldn’t get in, which made him 
suspect that something was wrong; and so he climbed over the wall, 
where he found the door of the inner room shut too. Softly creeping 
up, he looked through the window and saw a hideous devil, with a green 
face and jagged teeth like a saw, spreading a human skin upon the bed 
and painting it with a paint-brush. The devil then threw aside the 





brush, and giving the skin a shake out, just as you would a coat, 
threw it over its shoulders, when, lo! it was the girl. Terrified at 
this, Wang hurried away with his head down in search of the priest who 
had gone he knew not whither; subsequently finding him in the fields, 
where he threw himself on his knees and begged the priest to save him. 
“As to driving her away,” said the priest, “the creature must be in 
great distress to be seeking a substitute for herself;[87] besides, I 
could hardly endure to injure a living thing.”[88] However, he gave 
Wang a fly-brush, and bade him hang it at the door of the bedroom, 
agreeing to meet again at the Ch‘ing-ti temple. Wang went home, but 
did not dare enter the library; so he hung up the brush at the bedroom 
door, and before long heard a sound of footsteps outside. Not daring 
to move, he made his wife peep out; and she saw the girl standing 
looking at the brush, afraid to pass it. She then ground her teeth and 
went away; but in a little while came back, and began cursing, saying, 
“You priest, you won’t frighten me. Do you think I am going to give up 
what is already in my grasp?” Thereupon, she tore the brush to pieces, 
and bursting open the door, walked straight up to the bed, where she 
ripped open Wang and tore out his heart, with which she went away. 
Wang’s wife screamed out, and the servant came in with a light; but 
Wang was already dead and presented a most miserable spectacle. His 
wife, who was in an agony of fright, hardly dared cry for fear of 
making a noise; and next day she sent Wang’s brother to see the 
priest. The latter got into a great rage, and cried out, “Was it for 
this that I had compassion on you, devil that you are?” proceeding at 
once with Wang’s brother to the house, from which the girl had 
disappeared without anyone knowing whither she had gone. But the 
priest, raising his head, looked all round, and said, “Luckily she’s 
not far off.” He then asked who lived in the apartments on the south 
side, to which Wang’s brother replied that he did; whereupon the 
priest declared that there she would be found. Wang’s brother was 
horribly frightened and said he did not think so; and then the priest 
asked him if any stranger had been to the house. To this he answered 
that he had been out to the Ch‘ing-ti temple and couldn’t possibly 
say; but he went off to inquire, and in a little while came back and 
reported that an old woman had sought service with them as a 
maid-of-all-work, and had been engaged by his wife. “That is she,” 
said the priest, as Wang’s brother added she was still there; and they 
all set out to go to the house together. Then the priest took his 
wooden sword, and standing in the middle of the court-yard, shouted 
out, “Base-born fiend, give me back my fly-brush!” Meanwhile the new 
maid-of-all-work was in a great state of alarm, and tried to get away 
by the door; but the priest struck her and down she fell flat, the 
human skin dropped off, and she became a hideous devil. There she lay 
grunting like a pig, until the priest grasped his wooden sword and 
struck off her head. She then became a dense column of smoke curling 
up from the ground, when the priest took an uncorked gourd and threw 
it right into the midst of the smoke. A sucking noise was heard, and 
the whole column was drawn into the gourd; after which the priest 



corked it up closely and put it in his pouch. [89] The skin, too, which 
was complete even to the eyebrows, eyes, hands, and feet, he also 
rolled up as if it had been a scroll, and was on the point of leaving 
with it, when Wang’s wife stopped him, and with tears entreated him to 
bring her husband to life. The priest said he was unable to do that; 
but Wang’s wife flung herself at his feet, and with loud lamentations 
implored his assistance. For some time he remained immersed in 
thought, and then replied, “My power is not equal to what you ask. I 
myself cannot raise the dead; but I will direct you to some one who 
can, and if you apply to him properly you will succeed.” Wang’s wife 
asked the priest who it was; to which he replied, “There is a maniac 
in the town who passes his time grovelling in the dirt. Go, prostrate 
yourself before him, and beg him to help you. If he insults you, shew 
no sign of anger.” Wang’s brother knew the man to whom he alluded, and 
accordingly bade the priest adieu, and proceeded thither with his 
sister-in-law. 

They found the destitute creature raving away by the road side, so 
filthy that it was all they could do to go near him. Wang’s wife 
approached him on her knees; at which the maniac leered at her, and 
cried out, “Do you love me, my beauty?” Wang’s wife told him what she 
had come for, but he only laughed and said, “You can get plenty of 
other husbands. Why raise the dead one to life?” But Wang’s wife 
entreated him to help her; whereupon he observed, “It’s very strange: 
people apply to me to raise their dead as if I was king of the 
infernal regions.” He then gave Wang’s wife a thrashing with his 
staff, which she bore without a murmur, and before a gradually 
increasing crowd of spectators. After this he produced a loathsome 
pill which he told her she must swallow, but here she broke down and 
was quite unable to do so. However, she did manage it at last, and 
then the maniac crying out, “How you do love me!” got up and went away 
without taking any more notice of her. They followed him into a temple 
with loud supplications, but he had disappeared, and every effort to 
find him was unsuccessful. Overcome with rage and shame, Wang’s wife 
went home, where she mourned bitterly over her dead husband, 
grievously repenting the steps she had taken, and wishing only to die. 

She then bethought herself of preparing the corpse, near which none of 
the servants would venture; and set to work to close up the frightful 
wound of which he died. 

While thus employed, interrupted from time to time by her sobs, she 
felt a rising lump in her throat, which by-and-by came out with a pop 
and fell straight into the dead man’s wound. Looking closely at it, 
she saw it was a human heart; and then it began as it were to throb, 
emitting a warm vapour like smoke. Much excited, she at once closed 
the flesh over it, and held the sides of the wound together with all 
her might. Very soon, however, she got tired, and finding the vapour 
escaping from the crevices, she tore up a piece of silk and bound it 
round, at the same time bringing back circulation by rubbing the body 



and covering it up with clothes. In the night, she removed the 
coverings, and found that breath was coming from the nose; and by 
next morning her husband was alive again, though disturbed in mind as 
if awaking from a dream and feeling a pain in his heart. Where he had 
been wounded, there was a cicatrix about as big as a cash, which soon 
after disappeared. 


FOOTNOTES: 

[86] Impeded, of course, by her small feet. This practice is said to 
have originated about A.D. 970, with Yao Niang, the concubine of the 
pretender Li Yu, who wished to make her feet like the “new moon.” The 
Manchu or Tartar ladies have not adopted this custom, and therefore 
the empresses of modem times have feet of the natural size; neither 
is it in force among the Hakkas or hill-tribes of China and Fonnosa. 

The practice was forbidden in 1664 by the Manchu Emperor, K‘ang Hsi; 
but popular feeling was so strong on the subject that four years 
afterwards the prohibition was withdrawn. Protestant missionaries are 
now making a dead set at this shameful custom, but so far with very 
indifferent success; as parents who do not cramp the feet of their 
daughters would experience no small difficulty in finding husbands for 
them when they grow up. Besides, the gait of a young lady hobbling 
along, as we should say, seems to be much admired by the other sex. 

The following seven reasons why this custom still keeps its hold upon 
the Chinese mind emanate from a native convert: ~ 

“lst.—If a girl’s feet are not bound, people say she is not like a 
woman but like a man; they laugh at her, calling her names, and her 
parents are ashamed of her. 

“2nd.—Girls are like flowers, like the willow. It is very important 
that their feet should be bound short so that they can walk 
beautifully, with mincing steps, swaying gracefully, thus showing they 
are persons of respectability. People praise them. If not bound short, 
they say the mother has not trained her daughter carefully. She goes 
from house to house with noisy steps, and is called names. Therefore 
careful persons bind short. 

“3rd.—One of a good family does not wish to marry a woman with long 
feet. She is commiserated because her feet are not perfect. If 
betrothed, and the size of her feet is not discovered till after 
marriage, her husband and mother-in-law are displeased, her 
sisters-in-law laugh at her, and she herself is sad. 

“4th.—The large footed has to do rough work, does not sit in a sedan 
when she goes out, walks in the streets barefooted, has no red 
clothes, does not eat the best food. She is wetted by the rain, tanned 
by the sun, blown upon by the wind. If unwilling to do all the rough 



work of the house she is called ‘gormandizing and lazy.’ Perhaps she 
decides to go out as a servant. She has no fame and honour. To escape 
all this her parents bind her feet. 

“5th.—There _are_ those with unbound feet who do no heavy work, wear 
gay clothing, ride in a sedan, call others to wait upon them. Although 
so fine they are low and mean. If a girl’s feet are unbound, she 
cannot be distinguished from one of these. 

“6th.—Girls are like gold, like gems. They ought to stay in their own 
house. If their feet are not bound they go here and go there with 
unfitting associates; they have no good name. They are like defective 
gems that are rejected. 

“7th.—Parents are covetous. They think small feet are pleasing and 
will command a high price for a bride.”— On Foot-Binding_, by Miss S. 
Woolston. 

[87] The disembodied spirits of the Chinese _Inferno_ are permitted, 
under certain conditions of time and good conduct, to appropriate to 
themselves the vitality of some human being, who, as it were, 
exchanges places with the so-called “devil.” The devil does not, 
however, reappear as the mortal whose life it has become possessed of, 
but is merely bom again into the world; the idea being that the 
amount of life on earth is a constant quantity, and cannot be 
increased or diminished, reminding one in a way of the great modern 
doctrine of the conservation of energy. This curious belief has an 
important bearing that will be brought out in a subsequent story. 

[88] Here again is a Taoist priest quoting the Buddhist commandment, 
“Thou shalt not take life.” The Buddhist laity in China, who do not 
hesitate to take life for the purposes of food, salve their 
consciences from time to time by buying birds, fishes, &c., and 
letting them go, in the hope that such acts will be set down on the 
credit side of their record of good and evil. 

[89] This recalls the celebrated story of the fisherman in the 
_Arabian Nights_. 
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Project Gutenberg's Tales of Terror and Mystery, by Arthur Conan Doyle 

"Look here, Burger," said Kennedy, "I do wish that you would confide in 
me." 


The two famous students of Roman remains sat together in Kennedy's 
comfortable room overlooking the Corso. The night was cold, and they 
had both pulled up their chairs to the unsatisfactory Italian stove 





which threw out a zone of stuffiness rather than of warmth. Outside 
under the bright winter stars lay the modern Rome, the long, double 
chain of the electric lamps, the brilliantly lighted cafes, the rushing 
carriages, and the dense throng upon the footpaths. But inside, in the 
sumptuous chamber of the rich young English archaeologist, there was 
only old Rome to be seen. Cracked and timeworn friezes hung upon the 
walls, grey old busts of senators and soldiers with their fighting 
heads and their hard, cruel faces peered out from the corners. On the 
centre table, amidst a litter of inscriptions, fragments, and 
ornaments, there stood the famous reconstruction by Kennedy of the 
Baths of Caracalla, which excited such interest and admiration when it 
was exhibited in Berlin. Amphorae hung from the ceiling, and a litter 
of curiosities strewed the rich red Turkey carpet. And of them all 
there was not one which was not of the most unimpeachable authenticity, 
and of the utmost rarity and value; for Kennedy, though little more 
than thirty, had a European reputation in this particular branch of 
research, and was, moreover, provided with that long purse which either 
proves to be a fatal handicap to the student's energies, or, if his 
mind is still true to its purpose, gives him an enormous advantage in 
the race for fame. Kennedy had often been seduced by whim and pleasure 
from his studies, but his mind was an incisive one, capable of long and 
concentrated efforts which ended in sharp reactions of sensuous 
languor. His handsome face, with its high, white forehead, its 
aggressive nose, and its somewhat loose and sensual mouth, was a fair 
index of the compromise between strength and weakness in his nature. 

Of a very different type was his companion, Julius Burger. He came of 
a curious blend, a Gennan father and an Italian mother, with the robust 
qualities of the North mingling strangely with the softer graces of the 
South. Blue Teutonic eyes lightened his sun-browned face, and above 
them rose a square, massive forehead, with a fringe of close yellow 
curls lying round it. His strong, firm jaw was clean-shaven, and his 
companion had frequently remarked how much it suggested those old Roman 
busts which peered out from the shadows in the corners of his chamber. 
Under its bluff Gennan strength there lay always a suggestion of 
Italian subtlety, but the smile was so honest, and the eyes so frank, 
that one understood that this was only an indication of his ancestry, 
with no actual bearing upon his character. In age and in reputation, 
he was on the same level as his English companion, but his life and his 
work had both been far more arduous. Twelve years before, he had come 
as a poor student to Rome, and had lived ever since upon some small 
endowment for research which had been awarded to him by the University 
of Bonn. Painfully, slowly, and doggedly, with extraordinary tenacity 
and single-mindedness, he had climbed from rung to rung of the ladder 
of fame, until now he was a member of the Berlin Academy, and there was 
every reason to believe that he would shortly be promoted to the Chair 
of the greatest of German Universities. But the singleness of purpose 
which had brought him to the same high level as the rich and brilliant 
Englishman, had caused him in everything outside their work to stand 



infinitely below him. He had never found a pause in his studies in 
which to cultivate the social graces. It was only when he spoke of his 
own subject that his face was filled with life and soul. At other 
times he was silent and embarrassed, too conscious of his own 
limitations in larger subjects, and impatient of that small talk which 
is the conventional refuge of those who have no thoughts to express. 

And yet for some years there had been an acquaintanceship which 
appeared to be slowly ripening into a friendship between these two very 
different rivals. The base and origin of this lay in the fact that in 
their own studies each was the only one of the younger men who had 
knowledge and enthusiasm enough to properly appreciate the other. 

Their common interests and pursuits had brought them together, and each 
had been attracted by the other's knowledge. And then gradually 
something had been added to this. Kennedy had been amused by the 
frankness and simplicity of his rival, while Burger in turn had been 
fascinated by the brilliancy and vivacity which had made Kennedy such a 
favourite in Roman society. I say "had," because just at the moment 
the young Englishman was somewhat under a cloud. A love-affair, the 
details of which had never quite come out, had indicated a 
heartlessness and callousness upon his part which shocked many of his 
friends. But in the bachelor circles of students and artists in which 
he preferred to move there is no very rigid code of honour in such 
matters, and though a head might be shaken or a pair of shoulders 
shrugged over the flight of two and the return of one, the general 
sentiment was probably one of curiosity and perhaps of envy rather than 
of reprobation. 

"Look here, Burger," said Kennedy, looking hard at the placid face of 
his companion, "I do wish that you would confide in me." 

As he spoke he waved his hand in the direction of a rug which lay upon 
the floor. On the rug stood a long, shallow fruit-basket of the light 
wicker-work which is used in the Campagna, and this was heaped with a 
litter of objects, inscribed tiles, broken inscriptions, cracked 
mosaics, torn papyri, rusty metal ornaments, which to the uninitiated 
might have seemed to have come straight from a dustman’s bin, but which 
a specialist would have speedily recognized as unique of their kind. 

The pile of odds and ends in the flat wicker-work basket supplied 
exactly one of those missing li nk s of social development which are of 
such interest to the student. It was the German who had brought them 
in, and the Englishman’s eyes were hungry as he looked at them. 

"I won't interfere with your treasure-trove, but I should very much 
like to hear about it," he continued, while Burger very deliberately 
lit a cigar. "It is evidently a discovery of the first importance. 

These inscriptions will make a sensation throughout Europe." 


For every one here there are a million there!" said the German. 



"There are so many that a dozen savants might spend a lifetime over 
them, and build up a reputation as solid as the Castle of St. Angelo." 

Kennedy sat thinking with his fine forehead wrinkled and his fingers 
playing with his long, fair moustache. 

"You have given yourself away, Burger!" said he at last. "Your words 
can only apply to one thing. You have discovered a new catacomb." 

"I had no doubt that you had already come to that conclusion from an 
examination of these objects." 

"Well, they certainly appeared to indicate it, but your last remarks 
make it certain. There is no place except a catacomb which could 
contain so vast a store of relics as you describe." 

"Quite so. There is no mystery about that. I HAVE discovered a new 
catacomb." 

"Where?" 

"Ah, that is my secret, my dear Kennedy. Suffice it that it is so 
situated that there is not one chance in a million of anyone else 
coming upon it. Its date is different from that of any known catacomb, 
and it has been reserved for the burial of the highest Christians, so 
that the remains and the relics are quite different from anything which 
has ever been seen before. If I was not aware of your knowledge and of 
your energy, my friend, I would not hesitate, under the pledge of 
secrecy, to tell you everything about it. But as it is I think that I 
must certainly prepare my own report of the matter before I expose 
myself to such formidable competition." 

Kennedy loved his subject with a love which was almost a mania—a love 
which held him true to it, amidst all the distractions which come to a 
wealthy and dissipated young man. He had ambition, but his ambition 
was secondary to his mere abstract joy and interest in everything which 
concerned the old life and history of the city. He yearned to see this 
new underworld which his companion had discovered. 

"Look here, Burger," said he, earnestly, "I assure you that you can 
trust me most implicitly in the matter. Nothing would induce me to put 
pen to paper about anything which I see until I have your express 
permission. I quite understand your feeling and I think it is most 
natural, but you have really nothing whatever to fear from me. On the 
other hand, if you don’t tell me I shall make a systematic search, and 
I shall most certainly discover it. In that case, of course, I should 
make what use I liked of it, since I should be under no obligation to 
you." 



Burger smiled thoughtfully over his cigar. 


"I have noticed, friend Kennedy," said he, "that when I want 
information over any point you are not always so ready to supply it." 

"When did you ever ask me anything that I did not tell you? You 
remember, for example, my giving you the material for your paper about 
the temple of the Vestals." 

"Ah, well, that was not a matter of much importance. If I were to 
question you upon some intimate thing would you give me an answer, I 
wonder! This new catacomb is a very intimate thing to me, and I should 
certainly expect some sign of confidence in return." 

"What you are driving at I cannot imagine," said the Englishman, "but 
if you mean that you will answer my question about the catacomb if I 
answer any question which you may put to me I can assure you that I 
will certainly do so." 

"Well, then," said Burger, leaning luxuriously back in his settee, and 
puffing a blue tree of cigar-smoke into the air, "tell me all about 
your relations with Miss Mary Saunderson." 

Kennedy sprang up in his chair and glared angrily at his impassive 
companion. 

"What the devil do you mean?" he cried. "What sort of a question is 
this? You may mean it as a joke, but you never made a worse one." 

"No, I don’t mean it as a joke," said Burger, simply. "I am really 
rather interested in the details of the matter. I don’t know much 
about the world and women and social life and that sort of thing, and 
such an incident has the fascination of the unknown for me. I know 
you, and I knew her by sight—I had even spoken to her once or twice. 

I should very much like to hear from your own lips exactly what it was 
which occurred between you." 

"I won’t tell you a word." 

"That’s all right. It was only my whim to see if you would give up a 
secret as easily as you expected me to give up my secret of the new 
catacomb. You wouldn't, and I didn’t expect you to. But why should you 
expect otherwise of me? There's Saint John’s clock striking ten. It 
is quite time that I was going home." 

"No; wait a bit, Burger," said Kennedy; "this is really a ridiculous 
caprice of yours to wish to know about an old love-affair which has 
burned out months ago. You know we look upon a man who kisses and 
tells as the greatest coward and villain possible." 



"Certainly," said the Gennan, gathering up his basket of curiosities, 

"when he tells anything about a girl which is previously unknown he 
must be so. But in this case, as you must be aware, it was a public 
matter which was the common talk of Rome, so that you are not really 
doing Miss Mary Saunderson any injury by discussing her case with me. 
But still, I respect your scruples; and so good night!" 

"Wait a bit, Burger," said Kennedy, laying his hand upon the other's 
arm; "I am very keen upon this catacomb business, and I can’t let it 
drop quite so easily. Would you mind asking me something else in 
return—something not quite so eccentric this time?" 

"No, no; you have refused, and there is an end of it," said Burger, 
with his basket on his arm. "No doubt you are quite right not to 
answer, and no doubt I am quite right also—and so again, my dear 
Kennedy, good night!" 

The Englishman watched Burger cross the room, and he had his hand on 
the handle of the door before his host sprang up with the air of a man 
who is making the best of that which cannot be helped. 

"Hold on, old fellow," said he; "I think you are behaving in a most 
ridiculous fashion; but still; if this is your condition, I suppose 
that I must submit to it. I hate saying anything about a girl, but, as 
you say, it is all over Rome, and I don't suppose I can tell you 
anything which you do not know already. What was it you wanted to 
know?" 

The Gennan came back to the stove, and, laying down his basket, he sank 
into his chair once more. 

"May I have another cigar?" said he. "Thank you very much! I never 
smoke when I work, but I enjoy a chat much more when I am under the 
influence of tobacco. Now, as regards this young lady, with whom you 
had this little adventure. What in the world has become of her?" 

"She is at home with her own people." 

"Oh, really—in England?" 

"Yes." 

"What part of England—London?" 

"No, Twickenham." 


"You must excuse my curiosity, my dear Kennedy, and you must put it 
down to my ignorance of the world. No doubt it is quite a simple thing 



to persuade a young lady to go off with you for three weeks or so, and 
then to hand her over to her own family at—what did you call the 
place?" 

"Twickenham." 

"Quite so—at Twickenham. But it is something so entirely outside my 
own experience that I cannot even imagine how you set about it. For 
example, if you had loved this girl your love could hardly disappear in 
three weeks, so I presume that you could not have loved her at all. 

But if you did not love her why should you make this great scandal 
which has damaged you and ruined her?" 

Kennedy looked moodily into the red eye of the stove. 

"That’s a logical way of looking at it, certainly," said he. "Love is a 
big word, and it represents a good many different shades of feeling. I 
liked her, and—well, you say you've seen her—you know how channing 
she could look. But still I am willing to admit, looking back, that I 
could never have really loved her." 

"Then, my dear Kennedy, why did you do it?" 

"The adventure of the thing had a great deal to do with it." 

"What! You are so fond of adventures!" 

"Where would the variety of life be without them? It was for an 
adventure that I first began to pay my attentions to her. I’ve chased 
a good deal of game in my time, but there's no chase like that of a 
pretty woman. There was the piquant difficulty of it also, for, as she 
was the companion of Lady Emily Rood, it was almost impossible to see 
her alone. On the top of all the other obstacles which attracted me, I 
learned from her own lips very early in the proceedings that she was 
engaged." 

"Mein Gott! To whom?" 

"She mentioned no names." 

"I do not think that anyone knows that. So that made the adventure 
more alluring, did it?" 

"Well, it did certainly give a spice to it. Don’t you think so?" 

"I tell you that I am very ignorant about these things." 

"My dear fellow, you can remember that the apple you stole from your 
neighbour's tree was always sweeter than that which fell from your own. 



And then I found that she cared for me." 

"What—at once?" 

"Oh, no, it took about three months of sapping and mining. But at last 
I won her over. She understood that my judicial separation from my 
wife made it impossible for me to do the right thing by her—but she 
came all the same, and we had a delightful time, as long as it lasted." 

"But how about the other man?" 

Kennedy shrugged his shoulders. 

"I suppose it is the survival of the fittest," said he. "If he had 
been the better man she would not have deserted him. Let's drop the 
subject, for I have had enough of it!" 

"Only one other thing. How did you get rid of her in three weeks?" 

"Well, we had both cooled down a bit, you understand. She absolutely 
refused, under any circumstances, to come back to face the people she 
had known in Rome. Now, of course, Rome is necessary to me, and I was 
already pining to be back at my work—so there was one obvious cause of 
separation. Then, again, her old father turned up at the hotel in 
London, and there was a scene, and the whole thing became so unpleasant 
that really—though I missed her dreadfully at first—I was very glad 
to slip out of it. Now, I rely upon you not to repeat anything of what 
I have said." 

"My dear Kennedy, I should not dream of repeating it. But all that you 
say interests me very much, for it gives me an insight into your way of 
looking at things, which is entirely different from mine, for I have 
seen so little of life. And now you want to know about my new 
catacomb. There's no use my trying to describe it, for you would never 
find it by that. There is only one thing, and that is for me to take 
you there." 

"That would be splendid." 

"When would you like to come?" 

"The sooner the better. I am all impatience to see it." 

"Well, it is a beautiful night—though a trifle cold. Suppose we start 
in an hour. We must be very careful to keep the matter to ourselves. 

If anyone saw us hunting in couples they would suspect that there was 
something going on." 


We can’t be too cautious," said Kennedy. "Is it far? 



Some miles. 


"Not too far to walk?" 

"Oh, no, we could walk there easily." 

"We had better do so, then. A cabman’s suspicions would be aroused if 
he dropped us both at some lonely spot in the dead of the night." 

"Quite so. I think it would be best for us to meet at the Gate of the 
Appian Way at midnight. I must go back to my lodgings for the matches 
and candles and things." 

"All right, Burger! I think it is very kind of you to let me into this 
secret, and I promise you that I will write nothing about it until you 
have published your report. Good-bye for the present! You will find me 
at the Gate at twelve." 

The cold, clear air was filled with the musical chimes from that city 
of clocks as Burger, wrapped in an Italian overcoat, with a lantern 
hanging from his hand, walked up to the rendezvous. Kennedy stepped out 
of the shadow to meet him. 

"You are ardent in work as well as in love!" said the German, laughing. 

"Yes; I have been waiting here for nearly half an hour." 

"I hope you left no clue as to where we were going." 

"Not such a fool! By Jove, I am chilled to the bone! Come on, Burger, 
let us warm ourselves by a spurt of hard walking." 

Their footsteps sounded loud and crisp upon the rough stone paving of 
the disappointing road which is all that is left of the most famous 
highway of the world. A peasant or two going home from the wine-shop, 
and a few carts of country produce coming up to Rome, were the only 
things which they met. They swung along, with the huge tombs looming 
up through the darkness upon each side of them, until they had come as 
far as the Catacombs of St. Calistus, and saw against a rising moon the 
great circular bastion of Cecilia Metella in front of them. Then 
Burger stopped with his hand to his side. 

"Your legs are longer than mine, and you are more accustomed to 
walking," said he, laughing. "I think that the place where we turn off 
is somewhere here. Yes, this is it, round the comer of the trattoria. 

Now, it is a very narrow path, so perhaps I had better go in front and 
you can follow." 



He had lit his lantern, and by its light they were enabled to follow a 
narrow and devious track which wound across the marshes of the 
Campagna. The great Aqueduct of old Rome lay like a monstrous 
caterpillar across the moonlit landscape, and their road led them under 
one of its huge arches, and past the circle of crumbling bricks which 
marks the old arena. At last Burger stopped at a solitary wooden 
cow-house, and he drew a key from his pocket. "Surely your catacomb is 
not inside a house!" cried Kennedy. 

"The entrance to it is. That is just the safeguard which we have 
against anyone else discovering it." 

"Does the proprietor know of it?" 

"Not he. He had found one or two objects which made me almost certain 
that his house was built on the entrance to such a place. So I rented 
it from him, and did my excavations for myself. Come in, and shut the 
door behind you." 

It was a long, empty building, with the mangers of the cows along one 
wall. Burger put his lantern down on the ground, and shaded its light 
in all directions save one by draping his overcoat round it. 

"It might excite remark if anyone saw a light in this lonely place," 
said he. "Just help me to move this boarding." 

The flooring was loose in the corner, and plank by plank the two 
savants raised it and leaned it against the wall. Below there was a 
square aperture and a stair of old stone steps which led away down into 
the bowels of the earth. 

"Be careful!" cried Burger, as Kennedy, in his impatience, hurried down 
them. "It is a perfect rabbits'-warren below, and if you were once to 
lose your way there the chances would be a hundred to one against your 
ever coming out again. Wait until I bring the light." 

"How do you find your own way if it is so complicated?" 

"I had some very narrow escapes at first, but I have gradually learned 
to go about. There is a certain system to it, but it is one which a 
lost man, if he were in the dark, could not possibly find out. Even 
now I always spin out a ball of string behind me when I am going far 
into the catacomb. You can see for yourself that it is difficult, but 
every one of these passages divides and subdivides a dozen times before 
you go a hundred yards." 

They had descended some twenty feet from the level of the byre, and 
they were standing now in a square chamber cut out of the soft tufa. 

The lantern cast a flickering light, bright below and dim above, over 



the cracked brown walls. In every direction were the black openings of 
passages which radiated from this common centre. 

"I want you to follow me closely, my friend," said Burger. "Do not 
loiter to look at anything upon the way, for the place to which I will 
take you contains all that you can see, and more. It will save time 
for us to go there direct." 

He led the way down one of the corridors, and the Englishman followed 
closely at his heels. Every now and then the passage bifurcated, but 
Burger was evidently following some secret marks of his own, for he 
neither stopped nor hesitated. Everywhere along the walls, packed like 
the berths upon an emigrant ship, lay the Christians of old Rome. The 
yellow light flickered over the shrivelled features of the mummies, and 
gleamed upon rounded skulls and long, white armbones crossed over 
fleshless chests. And everywhere as he passed Kennedy looked with 
wistful eyes upon inscriptions, funeral vessels, pictures, vestments, 
utensils, all lying as pious hands had placed them so many centuries 
ago. It was apparent to him, even in those hurried, passing glances, 
that this was the earliest and finest of the catacombs, containing such 
a storehouse of Roman remains as had never before come at one time 
under the observation of the student. 

"What would happen if the light went out?" he asked, as they hurried 
onwards. 

"I have a spare candle and a box of matches in my pocket. By the way, 
Kennedy, have you any matches?" 

"No; you had better give me some." 

"Oh, that is all right. There is no chance of our separating." 

"How far are we going? It seems to me that we have walked at least a 
quarter of a mile." 

"More than that, I think. There is really no limit to the tombs—at 
least, I have never been able to find any. This is a very difficult 
place, so I think that I will use our ball of string." 

He fastened one end of it to a projecting stone and he carried the coil 
in the breast of his coat, paying it out as he advanced. Kennedy saw 
that it was no unnecessary precaution, for the passages had become more 
complex and tortuous than ever, with a perfect network of intersecting 
corridors. But these all ended in one large circular hall with a 
square pedestal of tufa topped with a slab of marble at one end of it. 

"By Jove!" cried Kennedy in an ecstasy, as Burger swung his lantern 
over the marble. "It is a Christian altar—probably the first one in 



existence. Here is the little consecration cross cut upon the corner 
of it. No doubt this circular space was used as a church." 

"Precisely," said Burger. "If I had more time I should like to show 
you all the bodies which are buried in these niches upon the walls, for 
they are the early popes and bishops of the Church, with their mitres, 
their croziers, and full canonicals. Go over to that one and look at 
it!" 


Kennedy went across, and stared at the ghastly head which lay loosely 
on the shredded and mouldering mitre. 

"This is most interesting," said he, and his voice seemed to boom 
against the concave vault. "As far as my experience goes, it is 
unique. Bring the lantern over, Burger, for I want to see them all." 

But the German had strolled away, and was standing in the middle of a 
yellow circle of light at the other side of the hall. 

"Do you know how many wrong turnings there are between this and the 
stairs?" he asked. "There are over two thousand. No doubt it was one 
of the means of protection which the Christians adopted. The odds are 
two thousand to one against a man getting out, even if he had a light; 
but if he were in the dark it would, of course, be far more difficult." 

"So I should think." 

"And the darkness is something dreadful. I tried it once for an 
experiment. Let us try it again!" He stooped to the lantern, and in 
an instant it was as if an invisible hand was squeezed tightly over 
each of Kennedy's eyes. Never had he known what such darkness was. It 
seemed to press upon him and to smother him. It was a solid obstacle 
against which the body shrank from advancing. He put his hands out to 
push it back from him. 

"That will do, Burger," said he, "let's have the light again." 

But his companion began to laugh, and in that circular room the sound 
seemed to come from every side at once. 

"You seem uneasy, friend Kennedy," said he. 

"Go on, man, light the candle!" said Kennedy impatiently. 

"It's very strange, Kennedy, but I could not in the least tell by the 
sound in which direction you stand. Could you tell where I am?" 


'No; you seem to be on every side of me. 



"If it were not for this string which I hold in my hand I should not 
have a notion which way to go." 


"I dare say not. Strike a light, man, and have an end of this 
nonsense." 

"Well, Kennedy, there are two things which I understand that you are 
very fond of. The one is an adventure, and the other is an obstacle to 
sunnount. The adventure must be the finding of your way out of this 
catacomb. The obstacle will be the darkness and the two thousand wrong 
turns which make the way a little difficult to find. But you need not 
hurry, for you have plenty of time, and when you halt for a rest now 
and then, I should like you just to think of Miss Mary Saunderson, and 
whether you treated her quite fairly." 

"You devil, what do you mean?" roared Kennedy. He was running about in 
little circles and clasping at the solid blackness with both hands. 

"Good-bye," said the mocking voice, and it was already at some 
distance. "I really do not think, Kennedy, even by your own showing 
that you did the right thing by that girl. There was only one little 
thing which you appeared not to know, and I can supply it. Miss 
Saunderson was engaged to a poor ungainly devil of a student, and his 
name was Julius Burger." 

There was a rustle somewhere, the vague sound of a foot striking a 
stone, and then there fell silence upon that old Christian church—a 
stagnant, heavy silence which closed round Kennedy and shut him in like 
water round a drowning man. 


Some two months afterwards the following paragraph made the round of 
the European Press: 


"One of the most interesting discoveries of recent years is that of the 
new catacomb in Rome, which lies some distance to the east of the 
well-known vaults of St. Calixtus. The finding of this important 
burial-place, which is exceeding rich in most interesting early 
Christian remains, is due to the energy and sagacity of Dr. Julius 
Burger, the young German specialist, who is rapidly taking the first 
place as an authority upon ancient Rome. Although the first to publish 
his discovery, it appears that a less fortunate adventurer had 
anticipated Dr. Burger. Some months ago Mr. Kennedy, the well-known 
English student, disappeared suddenly from his rooms in the Corso, and 
it was conjectured that his association with a recent scandal had 
driven him to leave Rome. It appears now that he had in reality fallen 
a victim to that fervid love of archaeology which had raised him to a 
distinguished place among living scholars. His body was discovered in 



the heart of the new catacomb, and it was evident from the condition of 
his feet and boots that he had tramped for days through the tortuous 
corridors which make these subterranean tombs so dangerous to 
explorers. The deceased gentleman had, with inexplicable rashness, 
made his way into this labyrinth without, as far as can be discovered, 
taking with him either candles or matches, so that his sad fate was the 
natural result of his own temerity. What makes the matter more painful 
is that Dr. Julius Burger was an intimate friend of the deceased. His 
joy at the extraordinary find which he has been so fortunate as to make 
has been greatly marred by the terrible fate of his comrade and 
fellow-worker." 


Hure i§>oul£ 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Tales of Secret Egypt, by Sax Rohmer 

I 

This is the story which Bernard Fane told me one afternoon as we sat 
sipping China tea in the Heliopolis Palace Hotel, following a round 
upon the neighboring li nk s. 

The life of a master at the training college (said Fane) is beastly 
uneventful, taken all around; not even _your_ keen sense of the 
romantic could long survive it. The duties are not very exacting, 
certainly, and in our own way I suppose we are Empire builders of a 
sort; but when you ask me for a true story of Egyptian life, I find 
myself floored at once. 

We all come out with the idea of the mystic East strong upon us, but 
it is an idea that rarely survives one summer in Cairo. Personally, I 
made a more promising start than the average; an adventure came my way 
on the very day I landed in Port Said, in fact it began on the way 
out. But alas! it was not only the first, but the last adventure which 
Egypt has offered me. 

I have not related the story more than five hundred times, so that you 
will excuse me if I foozle it in places. I will leave you to do the 
polishing. 

On my first trip out, then, I joined the ship at Marseilles, and saw 
my cabin tru nk placed in a nice deck berth, with the liveliest 
satisfaction. Walking along the white promenade deck, I felt no end of 
a man of the world. Every Anglo-Indian that I met seemed a figure from 
the pages of Kipling, and when I accidentally blundered into the 
ayahsquarters, I could almost hear the jangle of the temple bells, 
so primed was I with traditions of the Orient—the traditions one 
gathers from books of the lighter sort, I mean. 





You will see that in those days I was not a bit _blase_; the glamour 
of the East was very real to me. For that matter, it is more real than 
ever, now; Near or Far, the East has a call which, once heard, can 
never be forgotten, and never be unheeded. But the call it makes to 
those who have never been there is out of tune, I have learned; or 
rather, it is not in the right key. 

Well, I had a most glorious bath—I am sybarite enough to love the 
luxuriance of your modem liner—got into blue serge, and felt no end 
of an adventurer. There was a notice on the gangway that the steamer 
would not leave Marseilles until ten o'clock at night, but I was far 
too young a traveller to risk missing the boat by going ashore again. 

You know the feeling? Consequently I took my place in the saloon for 
dinner, and vaguely wondered why nobody else had dressed for the 
function. I was a proper Johnny Raw, no end of a Johnny Raw, but I 
enjoyed it all immensely, nevertheless. I personally superintended the 
departure of the ship, and believed that every deck-hand took me for a 
hardened globe-trotter; and when at last I sought my cosy cabin, all 
spotlessly white, with my trunk tucked under the bunk, and, drawing 
the little red curtain, I sat down to sum up the sensations of the 
day, I was thoroughly satisfied with it all. 

Gad! novelty is the keynote of life, don’t you think? When one is 
young, one envies older and more experienced men, but what has the 
world left of novelty to offer them? The simple matter of joining a 
steamboat, and taking possession of my berth, had afforded me thrills 
which some of my fellow-passengers—those whom I envied the most for 
the stories of life written upon their tanned features—could only 
hope to taste by means of big-game hunting, now, or other far-fetched 
methods of thrill-giving. 

It wore off a bit the next day, of course, and I found that once one 
has settled down to it, ocean traveling is merely floating hotel life. 

But many of my fellow-passengers (the boat was fairly full) still 
appealed to me as books of romance which I longed to open. And before 
the end of that second day, I became possessed of the idea that there 
was some deep mystery aboard. Since this was my first voyage, 
something of that sort was to be expected of me; but it happened that 
I stood by no means alone in this belief. 

In the smoking-room, after dinner, I got into conversation with a 
chap of about my own age who was bound for Colombo—tea-planting. We 
chatted on different topics for half an hour, and discovered that we 
had mutual friends, or rather, the other fellow discovered it. 

"Have you noticed," he said, "a distinguished-looking Indian 
personage, who, with three native friends, sits at the small corner 
table on our left?" 



Hamilton—that was my acquaintance's name—was my right-hand neighbor 
at the chief officer's table, and I recollected the group to which he 
referred immediately. 

"Yes," I replied; "who are they?" 

"I don’t know," answered Hamilton, "but I have a suspicion that they 
are mysterious." 

"Mysterious?" 

"Well, they joined at Marseilles, just before yourself. They were 
received by the skipper in person, and two of them were closeted in 
his cabin for twenty minutes or more." 

"What do you make of that?" 

"Can't make anything of it, but their whole behavior strikes me as 
peculiar, somehow. I cannot quite explain myself, but you say that you 
have noticed something of the sort, yourself?" 

"They certainly keep very much to themselves," I said. Hamilton 
glanced at me quickly. 

"Naturally," he replied. 

Not desiring to appear stupid, I did not ask him to elucidate this 
remark, although at the time it meant nothing to me. Of course I have 
learned since, as everyone learns whose lines are cast among 
Orientals, that iron barriers divide the races. But at the time I knew 
nothing of this—as will shortly appear. 

During breakfast on the following morning, I glanced several times at 
the mysterious quartette. They had been placed at a separate table and 
were served with different courses from the rest of the passengers. I 
was not the only member of the company who found them interesting, but 
the Anglo-Indians on board, to a man, left the native party severely 
alone. You know the icy aloofness of the Anglo-Indians? 

My second day at sea wore on, uneventfully enough; the bugle had 
already announced the hour for dressing, and the boat-deck outside 
my berth, where I had had my chair placed, was practically deserted, 
when something occurred to turn my thoughts from the four Indians. 

It was a glorious evening, with the sun setting out across the 
Mediterranean in such a red blaze of glory that I sat watching it 
fascinatedly, my book lying unheeded on the deck beside me. Right 
and left of me men occupying the other deck cabins had lighted up, 
and were busily dressing. Right aft was a corner cabin, larger than 



the others, and suddenly I observed the door of this to open. 

A slim figure glided out on to the deck, and began to advance toward 
me. It proved to be that of a woman or girl dressed in clinging black 
silk, and wearing a yashmak ! She had a richly embroidered shawl 
thrown over her head and shoulders, and in that coy half-light she 
presented a dazzlingly beautiful picture. 

It was my first sight of a _yashmak_, and, because it was worn by a 
marvelously pretty woman, the thousands seen since have never entirely 
lost their charm for me. I could detect the lines of an exquisitely 
chiseled nose, and the long dark eyes of the apparition were entirely 
unforgettable. The hand with which she held her shawl about her was of 
ivory smoothness, and, like a little red lamp, a great ruby blazed 
upon the index finger. 

With her high-heeled shoes tapping daintily upon the deck she 
advanced; then, suddenly perceiving that the promenade was not 
entirely deserted, she turned, but not hastily or rudely, and glided 
back to her cabin. 

I have endeavored to outline for your benefit the state of my mind at 
this period, hinting how keenly alive I was to romance of any sort, 
provided it wore the guise of the Orient; so that it will be 
unnecessary for me to explain how strong an impression this episode 
made upon me. The Indian party was forgotten, and as I hastily dressed 
and descended to dinner, I scarcely listened to Hamilton when he bent 
toward me and whispered something about the "Strong Room." 

My gaze was roaming about the spacious saloon. Even in those days I 
might have known better; I might have known that no Mohammedan woman 
would take her meals in a public saloon. But I was too dazzled by my 
memories to summon to my aid such fragments of knowledge respecting 
Eastern customs as were mine. 

Well, some little time elapsed before I saw or heard anything further 
of the houri. I began to settle down to the routine of the trip, and 
(you know how news circulates through a ship?) it was not very long 
before I knew as much as any of the other passengers knew. 

Hamilton was a sort of filter through which it all came to me, and of 
course it was not undiluted, but colored with his own views. The lady 
of the _yashmak_, he informed me, was a member of the household of a 
wealthy Moslem in the neighborhood of Damascus. She was travelling via 
Port Said, and taking a Khedivial boat from there to Beyrut. He was a 
perfect mine of information, but his real interest was centered all 
the time on the party of four Indians. 



"They are emissaries of the Rajah of Bhotana," he informed me 
confidentially. "The mystery begins to clear up. You must have read 
about a month ago that Lola de l'lris was selling some of her jewelery 
and devoting the proceeds to the founding of an orphanage or something 
of the kind; quite a unique advertisement. Well, the famous Indian 
diamond presented to her by one of the crowned heads of Europe was 
amongst the bunch which she sold; and after staying in the West for 
over fifty years, it is again on its way back to the East where it 
came from." 

I began to recollect the circumstances, now; the historic Indian 
diamond—I do not know Hindustani, but its name translated means "Lure 
of Souls"—had been in the possession of the dancer for many years, 
and its sale for such a purpose had turned the limelight upon her most 
enviably. It was a new idea in advertising, and had proved an 
admirable success. 

So the four reticent gentlemen were the guardians of the diamond. 

Under normal circumstances this might have been interesting, but, as 
I have tried to make clear, another matter engrossed my attention. In 
fact, I was living in a dream-world. 

Of course, my opportunity came, in due course. One evening, as I 
mooned on the shadowy deck—which was quite deserted, because an 
extempore dance was taking place on the deck below—_she_ came gliding 
along towards me. I could see her eyes sparkling in the moonlight. 

At first I feared that she was going to turn back. She hesitated, in 
a wildly alluring manner, when first she saw me sitting there watching 
her. Then, turning her head aside, she came on, and passed me. I never 
took my eyes off that graceful figure for a moment. 

Coming to the rail, she leaned and looked out toward the coast of 
Crete, where silver tracings in the blue marked the mountain peaks; 
then, shivering slightly, and wrapping her embroidered shawl more 
closely about her shoulders, she retraced her steps. 

Not a yard from where I sat, she dropped a little silk handkerchief 
on the deck! 

How my heart leapt at that! the rest was a magical whirl; and ten 
seconds later I was chatting with her. 

She spoke fluent French, but little English. 

She appealed to me in a way that was new and almost irresistible; it 
was an appeal quite Oriental, sensuous—indescribable. I just wanted 
to take her in my arms and kiss those tantalizing lips; talking seemed 



a waste of time. Of course, I cannot hope to make you understand; but 
it was extraordinary. I felt that I was losing my head; the glances of 
those long dark eyes were setting me on fire. 

Suddenly, she terminated this, our first _tete-a-tete_. She raised her 
finger to her veiled lips and glided away into the shadows like a 
phantom. A sentence died, unfinished, on my tongue. I turned, and 
looked over my shoulder. 

Gad! I got a fright! A most hideous Oriental of some kind, having only 
one eye but that afire with malignancy, was watching me from where he 
stood half concealed by a boat. 

My lily of Damascus was guarded! 

Humming, with an assumption of unconcern, I strolled away and joined 
the dancers below. 


II 

That was the beginning, then. I cursed to think how short a time was 
at my disposal; but since, the very next morning, I found myself 
enjoying a second delicious little stolen interview, I perceived that 
my company was not unacceptable. 

What? oh, I had lost my head entirely; I admit it. 

It was an effort to speak of matters ordinary, topics of the ship; my 
impulse was to whisper delicious nonsense into those tiny ears. 
However, I forced myself to talk about things in general, and told her 
that the famous diamond, Lure of Souls, was aboard. 

This was news to her, and she seemed to be tremendously interested. 
Her interest was of such a childish sort, so naive, that the project 
grew up in my mind at that very moment—the project that was to 
terminate so disastrously. It was hardly a matter of so many words; 
there was nothing definite about the thing at all, and this, our 
second interview, was cut short in much the same manner as the first. 

"_Ssh! Mustapha!_" 

With those whispered words, and a dazzling smile, this jewel of 
Damascus who interested me so much more deeply than the Rajah's 
diamond, departed hurriedly—and I turned to meet again the malignant 
gaze of the wall-eyed guardian. 


The sort of romance in which I was steeped at that time flourishes and 
grows fat upon incidents of this kind. I have searched my memory many 



a time since then, for some word or hint to prove that the 
conversation about the diamond was opened and guided in a desired 
direction by the lady of the _yashmak_; but excluding transmission of 
thought, I could never find any evidence of the kind—have never been 
able to do so. 

Certainly my memories of that period are hazy except in regard to 
Nahemah. If I were an artist, I could paint her portrait from memory 
without the slightest error, I think. She occupied my thoughts to the 
exclusion of all else. But the project was formed and carried out. 
Hamilton was one of those popular men who seem born to occupy the 
chair at any kind of meeting at which they may be present; he 
organized almost every entertainment that took place on board. At 
first he was not at all keen on the idea. 

"There are all sorts of difficulties," he said; "and one doesn't care 
to ask a favor of a native. At any rate one doesn't care to be 
refused." 

But I had set my heart upon gratifying Nahemah's curiosity, and, with 
the aid of Hamilton, it was all arranged satisfactorily. The native 
guardians of the diamond were rather flattered than otherwise, and a 
select little party of the "best" people on board met in the chief 
officer's cabin to view Lure of Souls. 

The difficulty in regard to Nahemah was readily overcome by Hamilton 
the energetic, and Dr. Patterson’s wife "took her up" for the occasion 
in a delightfully patronizing manner. The four swarthy, polite 
Orientals were there, of course; several other ladies in addition to 
Mrs. Patterson and Nahemah, the chief officer, myself, Hamilton, and a 
sepulchral Scotch curate, the Rev. Mr. Rawlingson, whom I had scarcely 
noticed hitherto, and whose presence at this "select" gathering rather 
surprised me. 

The sea was like a sheet of glass, and this was the hottest day which 
I had yet experienced. It was about an hour before lunch-time when we 
gathered to view the diamond; and Mr. Brodie, the chief officer, 
exercised his pawky humor in a series of elaborate pantomimic 
precautions, locking the door with labored care, and treating the 
ladies of the company to Bluebeard glances of frightful intensity. 

Phew! if we had only known!... 

Finally one of the Indians took out the diamond from its case—which 
had been brought from the strong-room a few minutes before. It was a 
wonderful thing, I suppose, of quite unusual size, and it sparkled and 
gleamed in the sunlight streaming through the open porthole in an 
absolutely dazzling fashion. I had ranged myself close beside Nahemah. 
Each of us was permitted to handle the stone. It was I who passed it 



to her, Mr. Rawlingson having passed it to me. She held it in the palm 
of her little hand, and her eyes sparkled with childish delight as she 
bent to examine the gem. Then a very strange thing happened. 

From somewhere behind me—I was sitting with my back to the 
porthole—a dull gray object came leaping and twirling; and a 
scorpion—I have never seen a larger specimen—fell upon Nahemah's 
wrist! 

She uttered a piercing cry, dropped the diamond and brushed the horrid 
insect from her wrist; then fell swooning into my arms.... 

A scene of incredible confusion followed. The four Indians, ignoring 
the presence of the scorpion, dropped like cats upon the floor, 
seeking for Lure of Souls. Mrs. Patterson and I carried Nahemah to 
the sofa hard by and laid her upon it. Just as we did so the scorpion 
darted from between the end of the sofa and the wardrobe, and the 
chief officer put his foot upon it. 

Ensuing events were indescribable. Since the diamond had not yet been 
picked up, obviously the cabin door could not be unlocked; so in the 
stuffy atmosphere of the place it was a matter of some difficulty to 
revive Nahemah. Meanwhile, four wild-eyed Indians were creeping about 
amongst our feet—like cats, as I have said before. 

In the end, just as the girl began to revive somewhat, it became 
evident that Lure of Souls was missing. A pearl shirt button, the 
ownership of which we were unable to establish, was picked up, but no 
diamond. 

The chief officer showed himself a man of priceless tact. He rang for 
the stewardess, and the ladies were shepherded to a neighboring, 
vacant cabin. Then the door was relocked, and Mr. Brodie proceeded to 
strip, placing his gannents one by one upon the little folding table 
for examination. He was not satisfied until every man present had 
overhauled them. We all followed his example, the Rev. Mr. Rawlingson 
last of all... and Lure of Souls was still on the missing list! 

Then we gave the chief officer's cabin such a turnout as it had never 
had before, I should assume. Our quest was unrewarded. Meanwhile, the 
ladies had been submitted to a similar search in the adjoining cabin; 
same result. 

With great difficulty we succeeded in hushing up the matter to a 
certain extent; but the captain’s language to the chief officer was 
appalling, and the chief officer's remarks to Hamilton were equally 
unparliamentary; whilst Hamilton seemed to consider that he was 
justified in placing the whole blame upon me, which he did in terms 
little short of insulting. The four Indians apparently regarded all 



of us with equal suspicion and animosity. 


I could not foresee the end. The thing was so sudden, so serious, that 
at the time it banished even thoughts of Nahemah from my mind. I 
anticipated that we should all find ourselves arrested when we reached 
Port Said. 

Later in the day Hamilton walked into my cabin and placed a little 
cardboard box upon the dressing-table. It contained the crushed body 
of the scorpion. 

"Where did that scorpion come from?" he demanded abruptly. 

It was a question which already had been asked fully a thousand times, 
yet no one had discovered an intelligent reply. 

I shook my head. 

"It came from the open porthole," he replied, "and as it's a thousand 
to one against a scorpion being aboard, somebody was _carrying_ it for 
this very purpose—somebody who was on the deck outside the chief 
officer's cabin and who threw the scorpion_ into the cabin." 

"But such a deadly thing...." 

"Have a good look," said Hamilton, turning the insect over with a 
lead pencil; "this one isn’t deadly at all. See!—his tail has been 
cutoff!" 

I looked and stifled an exclamation. It was as Hamilton had said. The 
scorpion was harmless. 

I never once set eyes upon Nahemah again until we arrived at Port 
Said. Then I saw her preparing to go ashore in one of the boats. I 
managed to join her, ignoring the scowls of her one-eyed attendant, 
and we arrived at the quay together. Right there by the water's edge 
a most curious scene was being enacted. Surrounded by two or three 
passengers and a perfect ring of uniformed officials, Hamilton, very 
excited, watched his baggage being turned out upon the ground. He saw 
me approaching. 

"Hang it all, Fane," he cried, "this is disgraceful!—I don't know 
upon whose orders they are acting, but the beastly police are 
searching my baggage for the diamond...." 

I thought it very extraordinary and said as much to the Rev. Mr. 
Rawlingson, who was one of the onlookers. 



"It is very strange indeed," he said mildly, turning his gold-rimmed 
spectacles in my direction. 

A moment later, to my horror and indignation, Nahemah was submitted to 
the same indignity! The crowd had been roped off from the part of the 
quay upon which we stood, and I could see that the whole thing had 
been arranged beforehand in some way, probably by wireless from the 
ship. Curiously, as I thought at the time, my own baggage was not 
examined in this way, but I was detained long enough to lose sight of 
Nahemah and her one-eyed guardian. When I got to the hotel I indulged 
in some reflection. It occurred to me that Hamilton was bound for 
Colombo, which made it rather singular that he should have had his 
baggage put ashore at Port Said. 

I should have liked to have searched the town for my lady of the 
_yashmak_, but having no clue to her present whereabouts, realized 
the futility of such a proceeding. My last thought before I fell 
asleep that night was that some day in the near future I should 
visit Damascus. 


Ill 

I saw very little of Port Said, for we had arrived in the early 
morning and I was departing for Cairo by a train leaving shortly 
before midday. I wandered about the quaint streets a bit, however, 
and wondered if, from one of the latticed windows overhanging me, 
the dark eyes of Nahemah were peering out. 

Although I looked up and down the train fairly carefully, I failed to 
find among the passengers anyone whom I knew, and I settled down into 
my corner to study the novel scenery uninterruptedly. The shipping in 
the canal fascinated me for a long time as did the figures which moved 
upon its shores. The ditches and embankments, aimlessly wandering 
footpaths, and moving figures which seemed to belong to a thousand 
years ago, seized upon my imagination as they seize upon the 
imagination of every traveller when first he beholds them. 

But, properly speaking, my story jumps now to Zagazig. The train 
stopped at Zagazig; and, walking out into the corridor and lowering a 
window, I was soon absorbed in contemplation of that unique town. Its 
narrow, dirty, swarming streets; the millions of flies that boarded 
the train; the noisy vendors of sugar cane, tangerine oranges and 
other commodities; the throng beyond the barriers gazing open-mouthed 
at me as I gazed open-mouthed at them—it was a first impression, but 
an indelible one. 


I was not to know it was written that I should spend the night in 



Zagazig; but such was the case. Generally speaking, I have found the 
service on the Egyptian State Railway very good, but a hitch of some 
kind occurred on this occasion, and after an hour or so of delay, it 
was definitely announced to the passengers that owing to an accident 
to the permanent way, the journey to Cairo could not be continued 
until the following morning. 

Then commenced a rush which I did not understand at first, and in 
which, feeling no desire to exert myself unduly, I did not 
participate. Half an hour later I ascertained that the only two hotels 
which the place boasted were full to overflowing, and realized what 
the rush had meant. It was all part of the great scheme of things, no 
doubt; but when, thanks to the kindly, if mercenary, offices of the 
International Sleeping Car attendant, I found myself in possession of 
a room at a sort of native _khan_ in the lower end of the town, I 
experienced no very special gratitude towards Providence. 

I have enjoyed the hospitality of less pleasing caravanserai since, 
but this was my first experience of the kind, and I thought very 
little of it. 

My room boasted a sort of bed, certainly, but without entering into 
details, I may say that there were earlier occupants who disputed its 
possession. The plaster of the walls—the place apparently was built 
of a mixture of straw and dried mud—provided residence not only for 
mosquitoes, but also for ants, and the entire building was redolent 
of an odor suggestive of dried bones. That smell of dried bones is 
characteristic, I have learned, of the sites of ancient Egyptian 
cities (Zagazig is close to the ruins of ancient Bubastis, of course); 
one gets it in the temples and the pyramids, also. But it was novel to 
me, then, and not pleasing. 

I killed time somehow or other until the dinner hour; and the train, 
which now reposed in a siding, became a rendezvous for those who 
desired to patronize the dining-car. Evidently no sleeping-cars were 
available (or perhaps that idea was beyond the imagination of the 
native officials), and having left a trail of tobacco smoke along the 
principal native street, I turned into my apartment which I shared 
with the ants, mosquitoes—and the other things. 

An examination of my rooms by candle-light revealed the presence of a 
cupboard, or what I thought to be a cupboard, but opening the double 
doors I saw that it was a window, latticed and overlooking a lower 
apartment; so much I perceived by the light of an oil lamp which stood 
upon the table. Then, stifling a gasp of amazement, I hastily snuffed 
my candle and peered down eagerly at that incredible scene.... 

Nahemah, longer veiled, was sitting at the table, and opposite to her 
was seated the hideous wall-eyed attendant! 



They were conversing in low tones, so that, strive as I would, I could 
not overhear a word. You ask me why I spied upon the lady's privacy in 
this manner? For a very good reason. 

Midway between the two, upon the rough boards of the table, lay Lure 
of Souls, twinkling and glittering like a thing of incarnate light. 

I observed that there was a door to the room below, almost immediately 
opposite the window through which I was peering ... and this door was 
opening very slowly and noiselessly. At least, _I_ could hear no 
noise, but the one-eyed man detected something, for suddenly he 
started up and did a remarkable thing. Snatching up the diamond from 
the table, he clapped it into the eyeless cavity of his skull and 
turned in a twinkling to face the intruder. 

Then the door was thrown open, and Hamilton leapt into the room. 

I could scarcely credit my senses. Honestly, I thought I was dreaming. 
Hamilton's whole face was changed: a hard, cunning look had come over 
it, and he held a revolver in his hand. Nahemah sprang to her feet as 
he entered, but he covered the pair of them with his revolver, and 
pointing to the one-eyed man muttered something in a low voice. Rage, 
fear, rebellion chased in turn across the evil features of One-eye; 
but there was something about Hamilton's manner that cowed. 

Manipulating the su nk en eyelids as though they had been of rubber, 
the guardian of the veiled lady slipped the diamond into the palm 
of his hand and tossed it, glittering, on to the table. 

Hamilton's expression of triumph I shall never forget. One step 
forward he took and was about to snatch up the gem when—out of the 
dark cavity of the doorway behind him stepped a second intruder. 

It was the Rev. Mr. Rawlingson! 

The reverend gentleman’s behavior was most unclerical. He leapt upon 
the unsuspecting Hamilton like a panther and screwed the muzzle of a 
revolver into that gentleman's right ear with quite unnecessary vigor. 

"You have been wasting your time, Farland!" he snapped in a voice that 
was quite new to me. "That is, unless you have turned amateur 
detective." 

He made no attempt to reach for the diamond, but just held out his 
hand, and with his eyes fixed upon Hamilton, silently commanded the 
latter to hand over the gem. This Hamilton did with palpable 
reluctance. Mr. Rawlingson, who, though still clerically garbed, had 
discarded his spectacles, slipped the stone into his pocket, snatched 



the revolver from Hamilton's hand and jerked his thumb in the 
direction of the open door. Hamilton shrugged his shoulders and walked 
out of the room. For scarce a moment did Rawlingson's eyes turn to 
follow the retreating figure, but the chance was good enough for the 
wall-eyed man. 

He launched himself through space like nothing so much as a kangaroo, 
bearing Rawlingson irresistibly to the floor! With his lean hands at 
the other’s throat he turned his solitary eye upon Nahemah, muttering 
something gutturally. After a moment's hesitation she ran from the 
room. 

Twenty seconds later I was downstairs, and ten seconds after that was 
helping Rawlingson to his feet. He was considerably shaken and boasted 
a very elegant design in bruises which was just beginning to reveal 
itself upon his throat; but otherwise he was unhurt. 

"I have lost her, Mr. Fane!" were his first words. "She kn ows this 
part of the world inside out. I have no case against Farland, but I 
am sorry to have lost the woman." 

Was my mind in a whirl? Did I think that madness had seized me? 
Replies both in the affirmative; I was simply staggered. 

I always go to pieces with this part of the yam, being an unpractised 
narrator, as I have already explained; but I may relieve your mind 
upon one point. I never saw Nahemah and the one-eyed man again, nor 
have I since set eyes upon Hamilton. Mr. Rawlingson, the last time I 
heard from him, was in similar case. 

The explanation of the whole thing was something of a blow to me, of 
course. The lily of Damascus who had fascinated me so hopelessly was 
no Eastern at all; you will have guessed as much. She was a 
Frenchwoman, I believe; at any rate they had a long record up against 
her in Paris. She had gone out after Lure of Souls, and very 
ingeniously had made me her instrument. As Mr. Rawlingson explained 
to me, what had probably taken place was this: 

The hannless scorpion, specially brought along for some such purpose, 
had been thrown into the chief officer’s cabin from the open porthole 
by the one-eyed villain. That had been the cue for Nahemah to drop the 
shirt button, and, whilst the occupants of the cabin were in 
confusion, to toss the diamond out on to the deck where her accomplice 
was waiting. The search of their effects had been futile, of course; 
no one had thoughts of searching the eye-cavity of her Eastern 
companion. 



Where did Hamilton come in? Hamilton was one James Farland, an 
American crook of the highest accomplishments, known to the police of 
the entire civilized world. He, too, had gone out for Lure of Souls, 
but the woman, his professional competitor, had proved too clever for 
him. 

The Rev. Mr. Rawlingson? He was Detective-Inspector Wexford of New 
Scotland Yard. Yes, it's a rotten story, from a romantic point of 
view. 
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It may well be that Vermuyden and the Dutchmen who drained the fens did 
good, and that it was interred with their bones. It is quite certain 
that they did evil and that it lives after them. The rivers, which 
these men robbed of their water, have at length silted up, and the 
drainage of one tract of country is proving to have been achieved by 
the undraining of another. 

Places like Stoneground, which lie on the banks of these defrauded 
rivers, are now become helpless victims of Dutch engineering. The water 
which has lost its natural outlet, invades their lands. The thrifty 
cottager who once had the river at the bottom of his garden, has his 
garden more often in these days, at the bottom of the river, and a 
summer flood not infrequently destroys the whole produce of his ground. 

Such a flood, during an early year in the 20th century, had been 
unusually disastrous to Stoneground, and Mr. Batchel, who, as 
a gardener, was well able to estimate the losses of his poorer 
neighbours, was taking some steps towards repairing them. 

Money, however, is never at rest in Stoneground, and it turned out 
upon this occasion that the funds placed at his command were wholly 
inadequate to the charitable purpose assigned to them. It seemed as if 
those who had lost a rood of potatoes could be compensated for no more 
than a yard. 

It was at this time, when he was oppressed in mind by the failure 
of his charitable enterprise, that Mr. Batchel met with the happy 
adventure in which the Eastern window of the Church played so singular 
a part. 

The narrative should be prefaced by a brief description of the window 
in question. It is a large painted window, of a somewhat unfortunate 
period of execution. The drawing and colouring leave everything to be 
desired. The scheme of the window, however, is based upon a wholesome 
tradition. The five large lights in the lower part are assigned to 





five scenes in the life of Our Lord, and the second of these, counting 
from the North, contains a bold erect figure of St. John Baptist, to 
whom the Church is dedicated. It is this figure alone, of all those 
contained in the window, that is concerned in what we have to relate. 

It has already been mentioned that Mr. Batchel had some knowledge of 
music. He took an interest in the choir, from whose practices he was 
seldom absent; and was quite competent, in the occasional absence of 
the choirmaster, to act as his deputy. It is customary at Stoneground 
for the choirmaster, in order to save the sexton a journey, to 
extinguish the lights after a choir-practice and to lock up the Church. 
These duties, accordingly, were performed by Mr. Batchel when the need 
arose. 

It will be of use to the reader to have the procedure in detail. 

The large gas-meter stood in an aisle of the Church, and it was Mr. 
Batchel's practice to go round and extinguish all the lights save one, 
before turning off the gas at the meter. The one remaining light, which 
was reached by standing upon a choir seat, was always that nearest the 
door of the chancel, and experience proved that there was ample time to 
walk from the meter to that light before it died out. It was therefore 
an easy matter to turn off the last light, to find the door without its 
aid, and thence to pass out, and close the Church for the night. 

Upon the evening of which we have to speak, the choir had hurried out 
as usual, as soon as the word had been given. Mr. Batchel had remained 
to gather together some of the books they had left in disorder, and 
then turned out the lights in the manner already described. But as soon 
as he had extinguished the last light, his eye fell, as he descended 
carefully from the seat, upon the figure of the Baptist. There was just 
enough light outside to make the figures visible in the Eastern Window, 
and Mr. Batchel saw the figure of St. John raise the right arm to its 
full extent, and point northward, turning its head, at the same time, 
so as to look him full in the face. These movements were three times 
repeated, and, after that, the figure came to rest in its normal and 
familiar position. 

The reader will not suppose, any more than Mr. Batchel supposed, that a 
figure painted upon glass had suddenly been endowed with the power of 
movement. But that there had been the appearance of movement admitted 
of no doubt, and Mr. Batchel was not so incurious as to let the matter 
pass without some attempt at investigation. It must be remembered, 
too, that an experience in the old library, which has been previously 
recorded, had pre-disposed him to give attention to signs which another 
man might have wished to explain away. He was not willing, therefore, 
to leave this matter where it stood. He was quite prepared to think 
that his eye had been deceived, but was none the less determined to 
find out what had deceived it. One thing he had no difficulty in 
deciding. If the movement had not been actually within the Baptist's 



figure, it had been immediately behind it. Without delay, therefore, 
he passed out of the church and locked the door after him, with the 
intention of examining the other side of the window. 

Every inhabitant of Stoneground knows, and laments, the ruin of the old 
Manor House. Its loss by fire some fifteen years ago was a calamity 
from which the parish has never recovered. The estate was acquired, 
soon after the destruction of the house, by speculators who have been 
unable to turn it to any account, and it has for a decade or longer 
been "let alone," except by the forces of Nature and the wantonness of 
trespassers. The charred remains of the house still project above the 
surrounding heaps of fallen masonry, which have long been overgrown by 
such vegetation as thrives on neglected ground; and what was once a 
stately house, with its garden and park in fine order, has given place 
to a scene of desolation and ruin. 

Stoneground Church was built, some 600 years ago, within the enclosure 
of the Manor House, or, as it was anciently termed, the Burystead, 
and an excellent stratum of gravel such as no builder would wisely 
disregard, brought the house and Church unusually near together. In 
more primitive days, the nearness probably caused no inconvenience; 
but when change and progress affected the popular idea of respectful 
distance, the Churchyard came to be separated by a substantial stone 
wall, of sufficient height to secure the privacy of the house. 

The change was made with necessary regard to economy of space. The 
Eastern wall of the Church already projected far into the garden of 
the Manor, and lay but fifty yards from the south front of the house. 

On that side of the Churchyard, therefore, the new wall was set back. 
Running from the north to the nearest corner of the Church, it was 
there built up to the Church itself, and then continued from the 
southern corner, leaving the Eastern wall and window within the garden 
of the Squire. It was his ivy that clung to the wall of the Church, and 
his trees that shaded the window from the morning sun. 

Whilst we have been recalling these facts, Mr. Batchel has made his 
way out of the Church and through the Churchyard, and has arrived at 
a small door in the boundary wall, close to the S.E. corner of the 
chancel. It was a door which some Squire of the previous century had 
made, to give convenient access to the Church for himself and his 
household. It has no present use, and Mr. Batchel had some difficulty 
in getting it open. It was not long, however, before he stood on the 
inner side, and was examining the second light of the window. There 
was a tolerably bright moon, and the dark surface of the glass could 
be distinctly seen, as well as the wirework placed there for its 
protection. 

A tall birch, one of the trees of the old Churchyard, had thrust its 
lower boughs across the window, and their silvery bark shone in the 



moonlight. The boughs were bare of leaves, and only very slightly 
interrupted Mr. Batchel’s view of the Baptist's figure, the leaden 
outline of which was clearly traceable. There was nothing, however, to 
account for the movement which Mr. Batchel was curious to investigate. 

He was about to turn homewards in some disappointment, when a cloud 
obscured the moon again, and reduced the light to what it had been 
before he left the Church. Mr. Batchel watched the darkening of the 
window and the objects near it, and as the figure of the Baptist 
disappeared from view there came into sight a creamy vaporous figure of 
another person lightly poised upon the bough of the tree, and almost 
coincident in position with the picture of the Saint. 

It could hardly be described as the figure of a person. It had more the 
appearance of half a person, and fancifully suggested to Mr. Batchel, 
who was fond of whist, one of the diagonally bisected knaves in a pack 
of cards, as he appears when another card conceals a triangular half of 
the bust. 

There was no question, now, of going home. Mr. Batchel’s eyes were 
riveted upon the apparition. It disappeared again for a moment, when 
an interval between two clouds restored the light of the moon; but no 
sooner had the second cloud replaced the first than the figure again 
became distinct. And upon this, its single arm was raised three times, 
pointing northwards towards the ruined house, just as the figure of the 
Baptist had seemed to point when Mr. Batchel had seen it from within 
the Church. 

It was natural that upon receipt of this sign Mr. Batchel should step 
nearer to the tree, from which he was still at some little distance, 
and as he moved, the figure floated obliquely downwards and came 
to rest in a direct line between him and the ruins of the house. 

It rested, not upon the ground, but in just such a position as it 
would have occupied if the lower parts had been there, and in this 
position it seemed to await Mr. Batchel’s advance. He made such haste 
to approach it as was possible upon ground encumbered with ivy and 
brambles, and the figure responded to every advance of his by moving 
further in the direction of the ruin. 

As the ground improved, the progress became more rapid. Soon they were 
both upon an open stretch of grass, which in better days had been a 
lawn, and still the figure retreated towards the building, with Mr. 

Batchel in respectful pursuit. He saw it, at last, poised upon the 
summit of a heap of masonry, and it disappeared, at his near approach, 
into a crevice between two large stones. 

The timely re-appearance of the moon just enabled Mr. Batchel to 
perceive this crevice, and he took advantage of the interval of light 
to mark the place. Taking up a large twig that lay at his feet, he 



inserted it between the stones. He made a slit in the free end and drew 
into it one of some papers that he had carried out of the Church. After 
such a precaution it could hardly be possible to lose the place—for, 
of course, Mr. Batchel intended to return in daylight and continue his 
investigation. For the present, it seemed to be at an end. The light 
was soon obscured again, but there was no re-appearance of the singular 
figure he had followed, so after remaining about the spot for a few 
minutes, Mr. Batchel went home to his customary occupation. 

He was not a man to let these occupations be disturbed even by a 
somewhat exciting adventure, nor was he one of those who regard an 
unusual experience only as a sign of nervous disorder. Mr. Batchel had 
far too broad a mind to discredit his sensations because they were not 
like those of other people. Even had his adventure of the evening been 
shared by some companion who saw less than he did, Mr. Batchel would 
only have inferred that his own part in the matter was being regarded 
as more important. 

Next morning, therefore, he lost no time in returning to the scene 
of his adventure. He found his mark undisturbed, and was able to 
examine the crevice into which the apparition had seemed to enter. 

It was a crevice formed by the curved surfaces of two large stones 
which lay together on the top of a small heap of fallen rubbish, and 
these two stones Mr. Batchel proceeded to remove. His strength was 
just sufficient for the purpose. He laid the stones upon the ground on 
either side of the little mound, and then proceeded to remove, with his 
hands, the rubbish upon which they had rested, and amongst the rubbish 
he found, tarnished and blackened, two silver coins. 

It was not a discovery which seemed to afford any explanation of what 
had occurred the night before, but Mr. Batchel could not but suppose 
that there had been an attempt to direct his attention to the coins, 
and he carried them away with a view of submitting them to a careful 
examination. Taking them up to his bedroom he poured a little water 
into a hand basin, and soon succeeded, with the aid of soap and a nail 
brush, in making them tolerably clean. Ten minutes later, after adding 
ammonia to the water, he had made them bright, and after carefully 
drying them, was able to make his examination. They were two crowns 
of the time of Queen Anne, minted, as a small letter E indicated, at 
Edinburgh, and stamped with the roses and plumes which testified to the 
English and Welsh silver in their composition. The coins bore no date, 
but Mr. Batchel had no hesitation in assigning them to the year 1708 
or thereabouts. They were handsome coins, and in themselves a find of 
considerable interest, but there was nothing to show why he had been 
directed to their place of concealment. It was an enigma, and he could 
not solve it. He had other work to do, so he laid the two crowns upon 
his dressing table, and proceeded to do it. 


Mr. Batchel thought little more of the coins until bedtime, when 



he took them from the table and bestowed upon them another admiring 
examination by the light of his candle. But the examination told him 
nothing new: he laid them down again, and, before very long, had lain 
his own head upon the pillow. 

It was Mr. Batchel’s custom to read himself to sleep. At this time he 
happened to be re-reading the Waverley novels, and "Woodstock" lay 
upon the reading-stand which was always placed at his bedside. As he 
read of the cleverly devised apparition at Woodstock, he naturally 
asked himself whether he might not have been the victim of some 
similar trickery, but was not long in coming to the conclusion that 
his experience admitted of no such explanation. He soon dismissed the 
matter from his mind and went on with his book. 

On this occasion, however, he was tired of reading before he was ready 
for sleep; it was long in coming, and then did not come to stay. His 
rest, in fact, was greatly disturbed. Again and again, perhaps every 
hour or so, he was awakened by an uneasy consciousness of some other 
presence in the room. 

Upon one of his later awakenings, he was distinctly sensible of a 
sound, or what he described to himself as the "ghost" of a sound. He 
compared it to the whining of a dog that had lost its voice. It was 
not a very intelligible comparison, but still it seemed to describe 
his sensation. The sound, if we may so call it caused him first to sit 
up in bed and look well about him, and then, when nothing had come of 
that, to light his candle. It was not to be expected that anything 
should come of that, but it had seemed a comfortable thing to do, and 
Mr. Batchel left the candle alight and read his book for half an hour 
or so, before blowing it out. 

After this, there was no further interruption, but Mr. Batchel 
distinctly felt, when it was time to leave his bed, that he had had 
a bad night. The coins, almost to his surprise, lay undisturbed. He 
went to ascertain this as soon as he was on his feet. He would almost 
have welcomed their removal, or at any rate, some change which might 
have helped him towards a theory of his adventure. There was, however, 
nothing. If he had, in fact, been visited during the night, the coins 
would seem to have had nothing to do with the matter. 

Mr. Batchel left the two crowns lying on his table on this next day, 
and went about his ordinary duties. They were such duties as afforded 
full occupation for his mind, and he gave no more than a passing 
thought to the coins, until he was again retiring to rest. He had 
certainly intended to return to the heap of rubbish from which he had 
taken them, but had not found leisure to do so. He did not handle the 
coins again. As he undressed, he made some attempt to estimate their 
value, but without having arrived at any conclusion, went on to think 
of other things, and in a little while had lain down to rest again, 



hoping for a better night. 


His hopes were disappointed. Within an hour of falling asleep he found 
himself awakened again by the voiceless whining he so well remembered. 
This sound, as for convenience we will call it, was now persistent and 
continuous. Mr. Batchel gave up even trying to sleep, and as he grew 
more restless and uneasy, decided to get up and dress. 

It was the entire cessation of the sound at this juncture which led 
him to a suspicion. His rising was evidently giving satisfaction. From 
that it was easy to infer that something had been desired of him, both 
on the present and the preceding night. Mr. Batchel was not one to 
hold himself aloof in such a case. If help was wanted, even in such 
unnatural circumstances, he was ready to offer it. He determined, 
accordingly, to return to the Manor House, and when he had finished 
dressing, descended the stairs, put on a warm overcoat and went out, 
closing his hall door behind him, without having heard any more of the 
sound, either whilst dressing, or whilst leaving the house. 

Once out of doors, the suspicion he had fonned was strengthened into a 
conviction. There was no manner of doubt that he had been fetched from 
his bed; for about 30 yards in front of him he saw the strange creamy 
half-figure making straight for the ruins. He followed it as well as he 
could; as before, he was impeded by the ivy and weeds, and the figure 
awaited him; as before, it made straight for the heap of masonry and 
disappeared as soon as Mr. Batchel was at liberty to follow. 

There were no dungeons, or subterranean premises beneath the Manor 
House. It had never been more than a house of residence, and the 
building had been purely domestic in character. Mr. Batchel was 
convinced that his adventure would prove unromantic, and felt some 
impatience at losing again, what he had begun to call his triangular 
friend. If this friend wanted anything, it was not easy to say why he 
had so tamely disappeared. There seemed nothing to be done but to wait 
until he came out again. 

Mr. Batchel had a pipe in his pocket, and he seated himself upon the 
base of a sun-dial within full view of the spot. He filled and smoked 
his pipe, sitting in momentary expectation of some further sign, but 
nothing appeared. He heard the hedgehogs moving about him in the 
undergrowth, and now and then the sound of a restless bird overhead, 
otherwise all was still. He smoked a second pipe without any further 
discovery, and that finished, he knocked out the ashes against his 
boot, walked to the mound, near to which his labelled stick was lying, 
thrust the stick into the place where the figure had disappeared, and 
went back to bed, where he was rewarded with five hours of sound sleep. 

Mr. Batchel had made up his mind that the next day ought to be a day 
of disclosure. He was early at the Manor House, this time provided 



with the gardener's pick, and a spade. He thrust the pick into the 
place from which he had removed his mark, and loosened the rubbish 
thoroughly. With his hands, and with his spade, he was not long in 
reducing the size of the heap by about one-half, and there he found 
more coins. 

There were three more crowns, two half-crowns, and a dozen or so 
of smaller coins. All these Mr. Batchel wrapped carefully in his 
handkerchief, and after a few minutes rest went on with his task. As 
it proved, the task was nearly over. Some strips of oak about nine 
inches long, were next uncovered, and then, what Mr. Batchel had begun 
to expect, the lid of a box, with the hinges still attached. It lay, 
face downwards, upon a flat stone. It proved, when he had taken it up, 
to be almost unsoiled, and above a long and wide slit in the lid was 
the gilded legend, "for ye poore" in the graceful lettering and the 
redundant spelling of two centuries ago. 

The meaning of all this Mr. Batchel was not long in interpreting. 

That the box and its contents had fallen and been broken amongst 
the masonry, was evident enough. It was as evident that it had been 
concealed in one of the walls brought down by the fire, and Mr. Batchel 
had no doubt at all that he had been in the company of a thief, who 
had once stolen the poor-box from the Church. His task seemed to be at 
an end, a further rummage revealed nothing new. Mr. Batchel carefully 
collected the fragments of the box, and left the place. 

His next act cannot be defended. He must have been aware that these 
coins were "treasure trove," and therefore the property of the Crown. 

In spite of this, he determined to convert them into current coin, as 
he well knew how, and to apply the proceeds to the Inundation Fund 
about which he was so anxious. Treating them as his own property, he 
cleaned them all, as he had cleaned the two crowns, sent them to an 
antiquarian friend in London to sell for him, and awaited the result. 

The lid of the poor box he still preserves as a relic of the adventure. 

His antiquarian friend did not keep him long waiting. The coins had 
been eagerly bought, and the price surpassed any expectation that Mr. 
Batchel had allowed himself to entertain. He had sent the package 
to London on Saturday morning. Upon the following Tuesday, the last 
post in the evening brought a cheque for twenty guineas. The brief 
subscription list of the Inundation Fund lay upon his desk, and he 
at once entered the amount he had so strangely come by, but could 
not immediately decide upon its description. Leaving the line blank, 
therefore, he merely wrote down £21 in the cash column, to be assigned 
to its source in some suitable form of words when he should have found 
time to frame them. 

In this state he left the subscription list upon his desk, when he 
retired for the night. It occurred to him as he was undressing, that 



the twenty guineas might suitably be described as a "restitution," and 
so he determined to enter it upon the line he had left vacant. As he 
reconsidered the matter in the morning, he saw no reason to alter his 
decision, and he went straight from his bedroom to his desk to make the 
entry and have done with it. 

There was an incident in the adventure, however, upon which Mr. Batchel 
had not reckoned. As he approached the list, he saw, to his amazement, 
that the line had been filled in. In a crabbed, elongated hand was 
written, "At last, St. Matt. v. 26." 

What may seem more strange is that the handwriting was familiar to Mr. 
Batchel, he could not at first say why. His memory, however, in such 
matters, was singularly good, and before breakfast was over he felt 
sure of having identified the writer. 

His confidence was not misplaced. He went to the parish chest, whose 
contents he had thoroughly examined in past intervals of leisure, and 
took out the roll of parish constable's accounts. In a few minutes 
he discovered the handwriting of which he was in search. It was 
unmistakably that of Salathiel Thrapston, constable from 1705-1710, who 
met his death in the latter year, whilst in the execution of his duty. 

The reader will scarcely need to be reminded of the text of the Gospel 
at the place of reference— 

"Thou shalt by no means come out thence till thou hast paid the 
uttermost farthing." 


©tgcoberp of tfje iHurber*. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Fall River Tragedy, by Edwin H. Porter 

At high noon on Thursday the fourth day of August, 1892, the cry of 
murder swept through the city of Fall River like a typhoon on the 
smooth surface of an eastern sea. It was caught up by a thousand 
tongues and repeated at every street comer until it reached the utmost 
confines of the municipality. A double murder, the most atrocious of 
crimes, committed under the very glare of the mid-day sun within three 
minutes walk of the City Hall was the way the story went and it was 
true in every particular. Andrew J. Borden and his wife Abbie D. Borden 
had been assassinated in their home at 92 Second street. The manner 
in which the deed was done seemed so brutal, so mysterious, and the 
tragedy itself so unprecedented that people stared with open-mouthed 
amazement as they listened to the story passing from tongue to 
tongue. In the excitement of the moment the murderer had slipped 





away unobserved, and bloody as his crime had been he left no trace 
behind, nor clue to his identity. He had wielded an axe or some similar 
instrument with the skill of a headsman and had butchered in the most 
horrible manner the bodies of his defenseless victims. 

[Illustration: THE BORDEN RESIDENCE.] 

When discovered, the remains of Mr. Borden lay stretched at full length 
upon the sofa in the sitting room of his home; the head literally 
hacked into fragments and the fresh blood trickling from every wound. 
Up stairs in the guest chamber lay the body of Mrs. Borden similarly 
mangled and butchered with the head reeking in a crimson pool. She had 
been murdered while in the act of making the bed and her husband had 
died as he lay taking his morning nap. 

In the house was Miss Lizzie A. Borden, youngest daughter of the 
slain couple, and Bridget Sullivan, the only servant. They and they 
alone had been within calling distance of the victims as the fiend 
or fiends struck the fatal blows. The servant was in the attic, and 
the daughter was in the barn not more than thirty feet from the back 
door of the house. This was the condition of things on the premises 
when the cry went forth which shocked the city and startled the entire 
country. Neighbors, friends, physicians, police officers and newspaper 
reporters gathered at the scene in an incredibly short space of time. 

It was soon learned that the daughter Lizzie had been the first to 
make the horrible discovery. She said that not many minutes before, 
she had spoken to her father upon his return from the city; and that 
after seeing him comfortably seated on the sofa she had gone out to 
the barn to remain a very short time. Upon returning she saw his dead 
body and gave the alarm which brought the servant from the attic. 
Without thinking of Mrs. Borden the daughter sent Bridget for help. 

Mrs. Adelaide B. Churchill the nearest neighbor, Dr. S. W. Bowen and 
Miss Alice Russell were among the first to respond. Shortly afterward 
the dead body of Mrs. Borden was discovered and the unparalleled 
monstrosity of the crime became apparent. There had been murder most 
foul, and so far as the developments of the moment indicated, without a 
motive or a cause. The street in front of the house soon became blocked 
with a surging mass of humanity, and the excitement grew more and 
more intense as the meager details of the assassination were learned. 
Men with blanched faces hurried back and forth through the yard; 
police officers stood in groups for a moment and talked mysteriously; 
physicians consulted among themselves and kind friends ministered to 
the bereaved daughter and offered her consolation. 

Inside the house where the bodies lay the rooms were in perfect 
order. Mrs. Borden had smoothed out the last fold in the snow white 
counterpane, and placed the pillows on the bed with the utmost care 
of a tidy housewife. Every piece of furniture stood in its accustomed 
place and every book and paper was laid away with rigid exactness. 



Only the blood as it had dashed in isolated spots against the walls 
and door jams, and the reeking bodies themselves showed that death in 
its most violent form had stalked through the unpretentious home and 
left nothing but its bloody work to tell the tale. No one dared go 
so far as to suggest a motive for the crime. The house had not been 
robbed and the friends of the dead had never heard of such a thing as 
an enemy possessed of hatred enough to commit so monstrous a deed. As 
the hours passed a veil of deepest mystery closed around the scene and 
the most strenuous efforts of the authorities to clear the mystery 
away seemed more and more futile as their work progressed. Men with 
cool heads, and with cunning and experience sought in vain to unearth 
some facts to indicate who the criminal might be, but their skill 
was unavailing, they were baffled at every turn. The author of that 
hideous slaughter had come and gone as gently as the south wind, but 
had fulfilled his mission as terrifically as a cyclone. No more cunning 
plan had ever been hatched in a madman’s brain, and no more thorough 
work was ever done by the guillotine. Mystery sombre and absolute hung 
in impenetrable folds over the Borden house, and not one ray of light 
existed to penetrate its blackness. 

Mr. Borden and his wife were spending their declining years, highly 
respected residents, with wealth enough to enjoy all the comforts and 
luxuries of modem life. Mr. Borden by years of genuine New England 
thrift and energy had gathered a fortune, and his exemplary life had 
served to add credit to a family name which had been identified with 
the development and prosperity of his native state for two hundred 
years, and which has been known to public and private life since the 
time of William the Conqueror. His family had the open sesame_ to 
the best society. The contentment which wealth, influence and high 
social standing could bring was possible to his family, if its members 
chose to have it. But he and his wife had been murdered and there 
was no one who cared to come forward and explain why death had so 
ruthlessly overtaken them. One thing was manifest; an iron will and 
a heart of flint had directed the arm which struck those unoffending 
people down in a manner exceeding the savage cruelty of the most 
blood-thirsty creature—man or beast. The police officers invaded the 
house and searched in vain for some evidence to assist them in hunting 
down the murderer. They learned nothing tangible, but they laid the 
foundation for their future work by carefully scrutinizing the home 
and its surroundings as well as the bodies. A hint was sent out that a 
mysterious man had been seen on the doorsteps arguing with Mr. Borden 
only a few days before. Had _he_ done the deed? To those who stopped 
to contemplate the circumstances surrounding the double murder, it was 
marvelous to reflect how fortune had favored the assassin. Not once in 
a million times would fate have paved such a way for him. He had to 
deal with a family of six persons in an unpretentious two-and-a-half 
story house, the rooms of which were all connected and in which it 
would have been a difficult matter to stifle sound. He must catch Mr. 
Borden alone and either asleep, or off his guard, and kill him with 



one fell blow. The faintest outcry would have sounded an alarm. He 
must also encounter Mrs. Borden alone and fell her, a heavy woman, 
noiselessly. To do this he must either make his way from the sitting 
room on the ground floor to the spare bed room above the parlor and 
avoid five persons in the passage, or he must conceal himself in one 
of the rooms up stairs and make the descent under the same conditions. 

The murdered woman must not lisp a syllable at the first attack, and 
her fall must not attract attention. He must then conceal the dripping 
implement of death and depart in broad daylight by a much frequented 
street. In order to accomplish this he must take a time when Miss Emma 
L. Borden, the elder daughter of the murdered man, was on a visit to 
relatives out of the city; Miss Lizzie A. Borden, the other daughter, 
must be in the bam and remain there twenty minutes. A less time than 
that would not suffice. Bridget Sullivan, the servant, must be in the 
attic asleep on her own bed. Her presence in the pantry or kitchen 
or any room on the first or second floors would have frustrated the 
fiend’s designs, unless he also killed her so that she would die 
without a murmur. In making his escape there must be no blood stains 
upon his clothing; for such tell-tale marks might have betrayed him. 

And so, if the assailant of the aged couple was not familiar with the 
premises, his luck favored him exactly as described. He made no false 
move. He could not have proceeded more swiftly nor surely had he lived 
in the modest edifice for years. At the most he had just twenty minutes 
in which to complete his work. He must go into the house after Miss 
Lizzie entered the barn and he must disappear before she returned. 

More than that, the sixth member of the family, John V. Morse, must 
vanish from the house while the work was being done. He could not have 
been counted on by any criminal, however shrewd, who had planned the 
tragedy ahead. Mr. Morse came and went at the Borden homestead. He was 
not engaged in business in Tall River and there were no stated times 
when the wretch who did the slaughtering could depend upon his absence. 
Mr. Morse must not loiter about the house or yard after breakfast as 
was his custom; he must take a car to some other part of the city and 
he must not return until his host and hostess have been stretched 
lifeless. The slightest hitch in these conditions and the murderer 
would have been balked or detected red handed upon the spot. Had Miss 
Emma remained at home she would have been a stumbling block; had Miss 
Lizzie left the stable a few moments earlier she would have seen the 
murderer as he ran out the side door; had Bridget Sullivan shortened 
her nap and descended the stairs she would have heard her mistress 
drop, as the axe fell on her head; had Mr. Morse cut short his visit 
to friends by as much as ten minutes the butcher would have dashed 
into his arms as he ran out at the front gate; had Mr. Borden returned 
earlier from his morning visit to the post office he would have caught 
the assassin murdering his aged wife, or had he uttered a scream at the 
time he himself was cut down, at least two persons would have rushed to 
his assistance. 


It was a wonderful chain of circumstances which conspired to clear 



the way for the murderer; so wonderful that its links baffled men’s 
understanding. 

[Illustration: CITY MARSHAL RUFUS B. HILLIARD.] 

City Marshal Rufus B. Hilliard received the first intimation that a 
murder had been committed by telephone message. He was sitting in his 
office at the Central police station when John Cunningham entered 
a store half a block from the Borden house and gave notice of the 
affair. He immediately sent officer George Allen to the scene and then 
by signal informed each member of his force who was on duty at the 
time. This was at 11:15 in the forenoon. Officer Allen was the first 
policeman to visit the house and he saw the horribly mutilated body of 
Mr. Borden, as it lay on the sofa. One glance was sufficient to cause 
the policeman to stand almost rooted to the floor, for he had come 
unprepared to witness such a sight. Without delay he hurried to the 
Marshal’s office and made a personal report of what he had seen. 

Almost all of the night patrolmen and many of the day men were absent 
from the city on the day of the killing, on the annual excursion of 
the Fall River Police Association to Rocky Point, a shore resort 
near Providence, R. I., and this unusual condition served greatly 
to handicap the efforts of Marshal Hilliard in his attempt to get 
possession of a tangible clue to the perpetration of the crimes. The 
city was but poorly protected by members of the day force, who were 
doing double duty. 

[Illustration: JOHN CUNNINGHAM.] 

However, within half an hour after the general alarm had been sent out 
a half dozen officers from the central part of the city had arrived at 
the Borden house. They were instructed to make a careful search of the 
premises. Officer Allen before he returned to the police station, had 
stationed Charles S. Sawyer at the door on the north side of the house, 
and had instructed him to allow no one except policemen and physicians 
to enter the building. Mr. Sawyer was besieged by hundreds of citizens, 
but stood firmly at his post during the entire day, and it was a time 
of intense excitement and pressing demands for admittance. The street 
in front of the house was blocked before noon with wagons, teams 
and pedestrians, and the people stood for hours in the hot sunshine 
of an exceptionally warm midsummer day and speculated and theorized 
as to what possible motive any one could have had in so heartlessly 
butchering the aged man and woman. Inside the yard and house, policemen 
in uniform and in citizen’s garb, hurried to and fro with an air of 
mystery which was becoming them, for to all appearances the assassin 
had vanished as completely as if the earth had opened and swallowed him. 

The Borden house, a plain two-and-a-half story frame structure, stands 
on the east side of Second street and is numbered 92. It is but one 



block away from the main thoroughfare of the busy city of Fall River. 
Hundreds of vehicles and numberless people pass and repass before the 
building daily and yet no person could be found who saw a suspicious 
move or heard an unaccustomed sound on that fatal forenoon, until Miss 
Lizzie told how she had called Mrs. Churchill, and informed her that 
a murder had been committed. Mrs. Churchill had been to market and 
was returning home at about 11 o’clock. She saw Bridget Sullivan, who 
was also familiarly called “Maggie,” running across the street to the 
residence of Dr. S. W. Bowen, the family physician. The girl told her 
that “something awful” had happened, and then Mrs. Churchill went into 
her own house and in a very short time appeared at the kitchen window, 
which commands a view of the side door of the Borden residence. She saw 
Miss Lizzie sitting on the back doorsteps, with her face buried in her 
hands and seemingly in great distress. Mrs. Churchill crossed the yard 
and offered Miss Lizzie a few words of consolation. 

[Illustration: GEORGE W. ALLEN.] 

Bridget Sullivan, the only living person who admits that she was in 
the house at the time of the killing, was the first to give the alarm, 
by notifying Mrs. Dr. Bowen. Bridget was in her own room in the attic 
where she had gone to wash the windows; and after completing the work 
had lain down on the bed to rest. While there she heard Miss Lizzie 
call and from the tone of her voice knew that something was wrong. 

Bridget came down quickly and Miss Lizzie said to her, “Father is dead, 
go for Dr. Bowen.” Bridget obeyed. The physician was not at home and 
she returned. Then Miss Lizzie sent her for Miss Alice Russell, who 
lived two blocks away, and who was an intimate friend of the family. 

Briefly this is what had taken place before the arrival of officer 
Allen; and up to that time no one except the assassin knew that the 
body of Mrs. Abbie D. Borden lay weltering in its own blood, in the 
guest chamber on the second floor. To those who early visited the 
house, the vision of Mr. Borden’s body as it lay on the sofa, with the 
life blood still warm, and flowing from a dozen gaping wounds was a 
horror so dreadful that they had no thought of Mrs. Borden. It remained 
for the neighbor, Mrs. Churchill, and the servant Bridget, to make this 
awful discovery. Dr. Bowen, who had arrived shortly after Bridget’s 
visit to his house, in response to her call, asked for a sheet with 
which to cover the body of Mr. Borden. Bridget brought one from one 
of the back bedrooms on the upper floor. About this time Miss Lizzie 
asked for her mother. It is related that this request for some one to 
go and find Mrs. Borden was the second made by Miss Lizzie. Suddenly 
it dawned upon those present that in the midst of the excitement of the 
moment, Mrs. Borden had been forgotten. Of all persons in the world, 
she would have been more deeply interested in the death of her husband 
and possibly she could give some explanation of his tragic taking off. 

Bridget was unwilling to go alone in search of Mrs. Borden and so Mrs. 
Churchill volunteered to bear her company. The two women passed through 



the front hall and ascended the stairs in the front entry. Reaching a 
landing half way up where their eyes were on a level with the floor, 
they looked across the hall, through an open door, under the bed, and 
saw the prostrate form of the dead woman. It lay full on the face and 
the arms were folded underneath. Mrs. Churchill turned and retraced her 
steps to the kitchen. She sighed audibly as she took a chair and Miss 
Russell said to her, “What, another?” The reply was, “Yes, Mrs. Borden 
is killed too.” Bridget had followed back to the kitchen. 

[Illustration: JOHN J. MANNING.] 

Special police officer Patrick H. Doherty was the second policeman to 
reach the house, and he was soon followed by Assistant Marshal John 
Fleet and officers Michael Mullaly, John Devine and William H. Medley. 
Before noon several other policemen, friends of the family and local 
newspaper men had been admitted to the house. Also Medical Examiner Dr. 
William A. Dolan and a number of other physicians. 

The Medical Examiner arrived at 11:45 and encountered Dr. Bowen 
and Bridget on his way into the sitting room. He then made a hasty 
view of the bodies and the house, and commenced immediately to make 
preparations for holding an autopsy. 

John Vinnicum Morse, brother of Andrew J. Borden’s first wife and uncle 
of Misses Lizzie and Emma, arrived at the house shortly before noon. 

He entered the north gate and went directly to a pear tree in the 
back yard, where he ate two pears and then returned to the side door 
and entered; then Miss Lizzie told him that Mr. and Mrs. Borden had 
been murdered. Mr. Morse had slept in the guest chamber, where Mrs. 
Borden’s body was found, on the previous night and had after eating his 
breakfast that morning, left the house to visit a relative who resided 
on Weybosset street, in Fall River, about a mile from the Borden 
House. It was remembered that Mr. Borden fastened the screen on the 
side door after Mr. Morse passed out at 9:20 o’clock in the morning, 
and bade his guest return in time for dinner. Mr. Morse had come to the 
house on the afternoon before the tragedy and had spent a few hours 
with Mr. Borden and then had driven to the Borden summer residence and 
farm which are situated about six miles from the city, in the town of 
Somerset. He returned in time for supper and spent the night in the 
house. 

Miss Lizzie sat at the foot of the back stairs and near the side door, 
when Mrs. Churchill arrived. She had called her neighbor and informed 
her that Mr. Borden had been “stabbed or killed.” Then she went into 
the kitchen and remained a few minutes. Here she was seen by a number 
of policemen, physicians and others who had been admitted to the house 
before noon. She told Mrs. Churchill that she had been absent from the 
sitting room a few minutes and that she spent the time in the bam, 
where she had gone to get a piece of iron. 



About noon she went upstairs to her own bedroom in company with Miss 
Alice Russell, and the two sat alone for some time. While in the upper 
part of the house she was approached by Assistant Marshal John Fleet 
who made numerous inquiries concerning the condition of things in the 
house previous to the murders. She told him as she had told others, 
that Mrs. Borden had received a note delivered by a boy, early in the 
morning, asking her to come and visit a friend who was sick. She did 
not know who sent the message nor who delivered it, except that the 
bearer was a small boy. Her father she said had had angry words with 
an unknown man on the front steps a few days before the murder. She 
thought the man was a farm laborer. The daughter also gave the police 
information that the entire family had been sick a few days before 
and that she feared that an enemy had attempted to poison them. The 
sickness had followed after drinking milk, and this fact was enough 
to cause Miss Lizzie to suspect that the milk had been tampered with. 

The information given by the daughter was carried to Marshal Hilliard 
and he ordered several policeman to guard the main roads leading out 
of the city. A squad was also sent to Taunton River Bridge, over which 
the assassin, if he was a farm laborer, would pass on his way to the 
country. The police questioned Bridget closely and she corroborated 
what Miss Lizzie had said about the sickness in the family. 

So confused was the servant girl that she could tell no coherent story 
of the condition of things about the house during the forenoon. She 
did say that during the morning, Mrs. Borden had instructed her to 
wash the windows from the outside of the house. This she had done. 
After receiving this order from her mistress, Bridget did not see her 
alive again. She finished her work before 10 o’clock, and while in 
the sitting room heard Mr. Borden trying to get in at the front door. 

He had returned from the city. She opened the front door and let Mr. 
Borden in and then went up stairs. This was the last she saw of him 
until Miss Lizzie called her when the body was found. 

When the police officers arrived they began to search the house for the 
weapon, and Bridget showed them into the cellar. Here they found four 
hatchets, one of which had the appearance of having been washed after 
recent use. At this time little attention was paid to this particular 
hatchet, but all the hatchets were taken to the police station. 

Shortly after 12 o’clock special officer Philip Harrington arrived at 
the house, as had other policemen. He joined in the search for evidence 
which would lead to the arrest of the murderer or to the discovery 
of the weapon. After viewing the bodies he went to Miss Lizzie, who 
was in her own room talking with Miss Alice Russell. He asked her if 
she knew anything about the crime, and she replied “No.” It was then 
that she detailed to him the story of her visit to the barn, and he 
cautioned her to be careful, and to give him all the information in her 
possession. 



“Perhaps tomorrow,” said the officer, “you will have a clearer frame of 
mind.” “No sir,” responded Miss Lizzie with a gentle courtesy, “I can 
tell you all I know now just as well as at any other time.” 

The conversation was prolonged and during the entire time Miss 
Lizzie controlled her emotions wonderfully for a young lady who had 
so recently been called upon to witness the blood of her father and 
step-mother flowing from dozens of hideous wounds. When the officer 
left her he went to the City Marshal and related his experience. 

The public was not informed that then and there suspicions were 
aroused in the minds of the police that the daughter knew more of the 
circumstances of the tragedy then she cared to tell, but nevertheless 
this was true. 

All through that eventful day the police searched the house, cellar, 
yard and barn but found nothing to confirm any suspicions which they 
might have entertained as to who was guilty of the crimes. 

Hon. John W. Coughlin, mayor of the city, who is a physician, was 
among the first at the house and he took an active interest in the 
search for evidence. From cellar to attic the police and physicians 
delved into every nook and corner; every particle of hay in the bam 
loft and every blade of grass in the yard was turned over; and when 
the day was done the harvest had been nothing, except the discovery of 
the double murder of a peaceful old man and his harmless wife, struck 
down in their home like an ox in the stall. There was no assassin, no 
weapon, no motive; just the crime and veil of mystery surrounding which 
apparently time alone could lift. 

They found the house in perfect order. The front and cellar doors were 
locked; and every window sash was down. Even the victims as they lay 
showed no signs of a struggle and the blood which spurted as the weapon 
fell had not bespattered the rooms and furniture as it generally does 
under circumstances such as these which surrounded the butchery of the 
Bordens. They found two persons in the house living and two dead; and 
the living could throw no light upon the darkness which clouded the 
stark fonns of the dead. A sturdy old man, rich in this world’s goods, 
highly esteemed, retired from active life, without a known enemy, and 
his equally unoffending wife were cut down in their own house, in 
the broad daylight; and the assassin had left absolutely no trace of 
himself. No man had seen him enter the house and no one had witnessed 
his departure. The city was excited as it never was before; thousands 
of people hurried from their places of business, from the workshop and 
the mill, and gathered in the street in front of the house. Newspaper 
men from the principal cities of New York and New England, to which the 
telegraph had communicated the news of the astounding crime, arrived 
on the afternoon trains; and as the day wore on, the dark mystery grew 
darker and the task of fastening the crime on the guilty party took on 



the semblance of an impossibility. 


Medical Examiner Dolan and a corps of physicians held an autopsy on the 
bodies in the afternoon and found that thirteen blows had rained upon 
the head of the unsuspecting Mr. Borden, and that no less than eighteen 
had descended upon the skull of Mrs. Borden. The cuts were deep and 
long and any one of them would have produced instant death. 

Could any but a maniac have inflicted those pitiless wounds; or could 
any but a madman have struck so ruthlessly and unerringly and watched 
the effect as the weapon sped on its mission of death, time and time 
again? These were questions which suggested themselves to the public, 
but they were unanswered and seemingly unanswerable. 

This was the baffling condition of things which beset Marshal Hilliard 
and his officers after the scene had been hurriedly gone over. Out of 
this chaos of bloody crime and bewildering uncertainty, the police were 
expected to bring light and order. It was a herculean task yet they 
went to work with an energy prompted by duty, and spurred to greater 
efforts by the public demand that justice overtake the author of the 
foul deeds. 
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There are four forms of sacrifice: (1) the blood sacrifice, which was 
performed by making an offering of the witch's own blood; (2) the sacrifice 
of an animal; (3) the sacrifice of a human being, usually a child; (4) the 
sacrifice of the god. 

1. The _blood-sacrifice_ took place first at the admission of the neophyte. 
Originally a sacrifice, it was afterwards joined to the other ceremony of 
signing the contract, the blood serving as the writing fluid; it also seems 
to be confused in the seventeenth century with the pricking for the Mark, 
but the earlier evidence is clear. A writer who generalizes on the 
witchcraft religion and who recognizes the sacrificial nature of the act is 
Cooper; as he wrote in 1617 his evidence belongs practically to the 
sixteenth century. He says: 

'In further _token_ of their subiection unto Satan in yeelding vp 
themselues wholy vnto his deuotion, behold yet another ceremony_ 
heere vsually is performed: namely, to let themselues bloud_ in some 
apparant place of the body, yeelding the same to be sucked by Satan_, 
as a _sacrifice_ vnto him, and testifying thereby the full 
_subiection_ of their _liues_ and _soules_ to his deuotion.'[600] 





The earliest account of the ceremony is at Chelmsford in 1556. Elizabeth 
Francis 'learned this arte of witchcraft from her grandmother. When shee 
taughte it her, she counseiled her to geue of her bloudde to Sathan (as she 
termed it) whyche she delyuered to her in the lykenesse of a whyte spotted 
Catte. Euery time that he [the cat] did any thynge for her, she sayde that 
he required a drop of bloude, which she gaue him by prycking herselfe.’ 

Some time after, Elizabeth Francis presented the Satan-cat to Mother 
Waterhouse, passing on to her the instructions received from Elizabeth's 
grandmother. Mother Waterhouse 'gaue him for his labour a chicken, which he 
fyrste required of her and a drop of her blod. And thys she gaue him at all 
times when he dyd any thynge for her, by pricking her hand or face and 
puttinge the bloud to hys mouth whyche he sucked.'[601] In 1566 John 
Walsh, a Dorset witch, confessed that 'at the first time when he had the 
Spirite, hys sayd maister did cause him to deliuer one drop of his blud, 
whych bloud the Spirite did take away vpon hys paw'.[602] In Belgium in 
1603 Claire Goessen, 'apres avoir donne a boire de son sang a Satan, et 
avoir bu du sien, a fait avec lui un pacte.[603] 

In the case of the Lancashire witch, Margaret Johnson, in 1633, it is 
difficult to say whether the pricking was for the purpose of marking or for 
a blood sacrifice; the slight verbal alterations in the two MS. accounts of 
her confession suggest a confusion between the two ideas; the one appears 
to refer to the mark, the other (quoted here) to the sacrifice: 'Such 
witches as have sharp bones given them by the devill to pricke them, have 
no pappes or dugges whereon theire devil may sucke; but theire devill 
receiveth bloud from the place, pricked with the bone; and they are more 
grand witches than any y A t have marks.'[604] In Suffolk in 1645 'one Bush 
of Barton widdow confessed that the Deuill appeared to her in the shape of 
a young black man ... and asked her for bloud, which he drew out of her 
mouth, and it dropped on a paper'.[605] At Auldeame, in 1662, the blood 
was drawn for baptizing the witch; Isobel Gowdie said, 'The Divell marked 
me in the showlder, and suked owt my blood at that mark, and spowted it in 
his hand, and, sprinkling it on my head, said, "I baptise the, Janet, in my 
awin name.'" Janet Breadheid’s evidence is practically the same: 'The 
Divell marked me in the shoulder, and suked out my blood with his mowth at 
that place; he spowted it in his hand, and sprinkled it on my head. He 
baptised me thairvith, in his awin nam, Christian.'[606] 

2. The sacrifice of animals_ was general, and the accounts give a certain 
amount of detail, but the ceremony was not as a rule sufficiently dramatic 
to be considered worth recording. The actual method of killing the animal 
is hardly ever given. The rite was usually performed privately by an 
individual; on rare occasions it was celebrated by a whole Coven, but it 
does not occur at the Great Assembly, for there the sacrifice was of the 
God himself. The animals offered were generally a dog, a cat, or a fowl, 
and it is noteworthy that these were forms in which the Devil often 
appeared to his worshippers. 



The chief authorities all agree as to the fact of animal sacrifices. Cotta 
compares it with the sacrifices offered by the heathen: 


'Some bring their cursed Sorcery vnto their wished end, by sacrificing 
vnto the Diuell some liuing creatures, as _Serres_ likewise 
witnesseth, from the confession of Witches in _Henry_ the fourth of 
_France_ deprehended, among whom, one confessed to haue offered vnto 
his Deuill or Spirit a Beetle. This seemeth not improbable, by the 
Diabolicall litations (_sic_) an d bloudy sacrifices, not onely of 
other creatures, but euen of men, wherewith in ancient time the 
heathen pleased their gods, which were no other then Diuels.'[607] 

The number of sacrifices in the year is exaggerated by the writers on the 
subject, but the witches themselves are often quite definite in their 
information when it happens to be recorded. It appears from their 
statements that the rite was performed only on certain occasions, either to 
obtain help or as a thank-offering. Danaeus, speaking of the newly admitted 
witch, says, 'Then this vngracious and new servant of satan, euery day 
afterward offreth something of his goods to his patrone, some his dogge, 
some his hen, and some his cat.'[608] Scot, who always improves on his 
original, states that the witches depart after the Sabbath, 'not forgetting 
euery daie afterwards to offer to him, dogs, cats, hens, or bloud of their 
owne.'[609] 

The earliest witch-trial in the British Isles shows animal sacrifice. In 
1324 in Ireland Lady Alice Kyteler 'was charged to haue nightlie conference 
with a spirit called Robin Artisson, to whom she sacrificed in the high 
waie .ix. red cocks'.[610] In 1566 at Chelmsford Mother Waterhouse 'gaue 
him [i.e. the Satan-cat] for his labour a chicken, which he fyrste required 
of her, and a drop of her blod.... Another tyme she rewarded hym as before, 
wyth a chicken and a droppe of her bloud, which chicken he eate vp cleane 
as he didde al the rest, and she cold fynde remaining neyther bones nor 
fethers.'[611] Joan Waterhouse, daughter of Mother Waterhouse, a girl of 
eighteen, said that the Deuil came in the likeness of a great dog, 'then 
asked hee her what she wolde geue hym, and she saide a red kocke.'[612] 

John Walsh of Dorset, in 1566, confessed that 'when he would call him [the 
Spirit], hee sayth hee must geue hym some lyuing thing, as a Chicken, a 
Cat, or a Dog. And further he sayth he must geue hym twoo lyuing thynges 
once a yeare.'[613] In Lorraine in 1589 Beatrix Baonensis said, 'Etliche 
geben junge Huner, oder wohl alte Huner, wie Desideria Pari iensis, und 
Cathelonia Vincentia gethan hatten: Etliche schneiden ihre Haar ab und 
lieffem dieselbe dahin, etliche geben Spaher, etliche Vogel oder sonst 
nicht viel besonders, als da sein mochte gemuntzt Geld aus Rindem Ledder, 
und wenn sie dergleichen nichts haben, so verschafft es ihnen ihr Geist, 
auff dass sie staffirt seyn.'[614] In Aberdeen in 1597 Andro Man gave 
evidence that 'the Devill thy maister, whom thow tennis Christsunday ... is 
rasit be the speking of the word _Benedicite_, and is laid agane be tacking 
of a dog vnder thy left oxster in thi richt hand, and casting the same in 
his mouth, and speking the word _Maikpeblis_.'[615] At Lang Niddry in 1608 



the whole Coven performed a rite, beginning at the ’ime zet of Seatoun', 
where they christened a cat by the name of Margaret, 'and thaireftir come 
all bak agane to the Deane-fute, quhair first thai convenit, and cuist the 
kat to the Devill.’[616] In 1630 Alexander Hamilton had consultations with 
the Devil near Edinburgh, 'and afoir the devill his away passing the said 
Alexr was in use to cast to him ather ane kat or ane laif or ane dog or any 
uther sic beast he come be.'[617] In Bute in 1622 Margaret NcWilliam 
'renounced her baptisme and he baptised her and she gave him as a gift a 
hen or cock'.[618] In modem France the sacrifice of a fowl to the Devil 
still holds good: 'Celui qui veut devenir sorcier doit aller a un quatre 
chemins_ avec une _poule noire_, ou bien encore au _cimetiere_, sur une 
_tombe_ et toujours a _minuit_. II vient alors quelqu'un qui demande: "Que 
venez vous faire ici?" "J'ai une poule a vendre," repond-on. Ce quelqu'un 
[est] le Mechant.'[619] 

It is possible that the custom of burying a live animal to cure disease 
among fann animals, as well as the chann of casting a live cat into the sea 
to raise a storm, are forms of the animal sacrifice. 

3. Child Sacrifice._—The child-victim was usually a young infant, either 
a witch’s child or unbaptized; in other words, it did not belong to the 
Christian community. This last is an important point, and was the reason 
why unbaptized children were considered to be in greater danger from 
witches than the baptized. 'If there be anie children vnbaptised, or not 
garded with the signe of the crosse, or orizons; then the witches may or 
doo catch them from their mothers sides in the night, or out of their 
cradles, or otherwise kill them with their ceremonies.'[620] The same 
author quotes from the French authorities the crimes laid to the charge of 
witches, among which are the following: 'They sacrifice their owne children 
to the diuell before baptisme, holding them vp in the aire vnto him, and 
then thrust a needle into their braines'; and 'they burne their children 
when they haue sacrificed them'.[621] Boguet says, 'Les Matrones, & sages 
femmes sont accoustume d’offrir a Satan les petits enfans qu’elles 
recoiucnt, & puis les faire mourir auant qu'ils soient baptizez, par le 
moye d’vne grosse espingle qu'elles leur enfoncent dans le 
cerueau.'[622] Boguet's words imply that this was done at every birth at 
which a witch officiated; but it is impossible that this should be the 
case; the sacrifice was probably made for some special purpose, for which a 
new-born child was the appropriate victim. 

The most detailed account of such sacrifices is given in the trial of the 
Paris witches (1679-81), whom Madame de Montespan consulted. The whole 
ceremony was performed to the end that the love of Louis XIV should return 
to Madame de Montespan, at that time his discarded mistress; it seems to be 
a kind of fertility rite, hence its use on this occasion. The Abbe Guibourg 
was the sacrificing priest, and from this and other indications he appears 
to have been the Chief or Grand-master who, before a less educated 
tribunal, would have been called the Devil. Both he and the girl Montvoisin 
were practically agreed as to the rite; though from the girl's words it 



would appear that the child was already dead, while Guibourg's evidence 
implies that it was alive. Both witnesses gave their evidence soberly and 
gravely and without torture. Montvoisin, who was eighteen years old, stated 
that she had presented ’a la messe de Madame de Montespan, par l’ordre de 
sa mere, un enfant paraissant ne avant terme, le mit dans un bassin, 

Guibourg l’egorgea, versa dans le calice, et consacra le sang avec hostie’. 
Guibourg's evidence shows that the sacrifice was so far from being uncommon 
that the assistants were well used to the work, and did all that was 
required with the utmost celerity: 

'll avait achete un ecu l’enfant qui fut sacrific a cette messe qui 
lui fut presente par une grande fdle et ayant tire du sang de 
l’enfant qu'il piqua a la gorge avec un canif, il en versa dans le 
calice, apres quoi l'enfant fut retire et emporte dans un autre lieu, 
dont ensuite on lui rapporta le coeur et les entrailles pour en 
faire une deuxieme [oblation].'[623] 

In Scotland it was firmly believed that sacrifices of children took place 
in all classes of society: 'The justices of the peace were seen familiarly 
conversing with the foul fiend, to whom one in Dumfries-shire actually 
offered up his firstborn child immediately after birth, stepping out with 
it in his arms to the staircase, where the devil stood ready, as it was 
suspected, to receive the innocent victim.'[624] In the later witch-trials 
the sacrifice of the child seems to have been made after its burying, as in 
the case of the Witch of Calder in 1720, who confessed that she had given 
the Devil 'the body of a dead child of her own to make a roast of .[625] 

It is possible that the killing of children by poison was one method of 
sacrifice when the cult was decadent and victims difficult to obtain. 

Reginald Scot's words, written in 1584, suggest that this was the case: 

'This must be an infallible rule, that euerie fortnight, or at the least 
euerie moneth, each witch must kill one child at the least for hir 
part.'[626] Sinistrari d’Ameno, writing about a century later, says the 
same: 'They promise the Devil sacrifices and offerings at stated times: 
once a fortnight or at least each month, the murder of some child, or an 
homicidal act of sorcery.’[627] It is impossible to believe in any great 
frequency of this sacrifice, but there is considerable foundation in fact 
for the statement that children were killed, and it accounts as nothing 
else can for the cold-blooded murders of children of which the witches were 
sometimes accused. The accusations seem to have been substantiated on 
several occasions, the method of sacrifice being by poison. [628] 

The sacrifice of a child was often performed as a means of procuring 
certain magical materials or powers, which were obtained by preparing the 
sacrificed bodies in several ways. Scot says that the flesh of the child 
was boiled and consumed by the witches for two purposes. Of the thicker 
part of the concoction 'they make ointments, whereby they ride in the aire; 
but the thinner potion they put into flaggons, whereof whosoeuer drinketh, 
obseruing certeine ceremonies, immediatelie becommeth a maister or rather a 



mistresse in that practise and facultie.'[629] The Paris Coven confessed 
that they ’distilled’ the entrails of the sacrificed child after Guibourg 
had celebrated the mass for Madame de Montespan, the method being probably 
the same as that described by Scot. A variant occurs in both France and 
Scotland, and is interesting as throwing light on the reasons for some of 
the savage rites of the witches: 'Pour ne confesser iamais le secret de 
l’escole, on faict au sabbat vne paste de millet noir, auec de la poudre du 
foye de quelque enfant non baptise qu'on faict secher, puis meslant cette 
poudre avec ladicte paste, elle a cette vertu de tacitumite: si bien que 
qui en mange ne confesse iamais.'[630] At Forfar, in 1661, Helen Guthrie 
and four others exhumed the body of an unbaptized infant, which was buried 
in the churchyard near the south-east door of the church, 'and took 
severall peices therof, as the feet, hands, a pairt of the head, and a 
pairt of the buttock, and they made a py therof, that they might eat of it, 
that by this meanes they might never make a confession (as they thought) of 
their witchcraftis.'[631] Here the idea of sympathetic magic is very clear; 
by eating the flesh of a child who had never spoken articulate words, the 
witches' own tongues would be unable to articulate. 

4. Sacrifice of the God._—The sacrifice of the witch-god was a decadent 
custom when the records were made in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The accounts of the actual rite come from France and Belgium, 
where a goat was substituted for the human victim. The sacrifice was by 
fire in both those countries, and there are indications that it was the 
same in Great Britain. It is uncertain whether the interval of time between 
the sacrifices was one, seven, or nine years. 

Bodin and Boguet, each writing from his own knowledge of the subject, give 
very similar accounts, Bodin’s being the more detailed. In describing a 
trial which took place in Poictiers in 1574, he says: 'La se trouuoit vn 
grand bouc noir, qui parloit comine vne personne aux assistans, & dansoyent 
a l’entour du bouc: puis vn chacun luy baisoit le derriere, auec vne 
chandelle ardente: & cela faict, le bouc se consommoit en feu, & de la 
cedre chacun en prenoit pour faire mourir le boeuf [etc.]. Et en fin 
le Diable leur disoit d'vne voix terrible des mots, Vengez vous ou vous 
mourrez.'[632] Boguet says that in the Lyons district in 1598 the Devil 
celebrated mass, and 'apres auoir prins la figure d'vn Bouc, se consume en 
feu, & reduit en cendre, laquelle les Sorciers recueillent, & cachent pour 
s'en seruir a 1’execution de leurs desseins pernicieux & abominables'.[633] 

In 1603, a Belgian witch, Claire Goessen, was present at such a sacrifice, 
and her account is therefore that of an eyewitness. 'Elle s'est laissee 
transporter a l'assemblee nocturne de Lembeke, ou, apres la danse, elle a, 
cornme tous les assistans, baise un bouc a l’endroit de sa queue, lequel 
bouc fut ensuite brule et ses cendres distributes et emportees par les 
convives.'[634] Jeanne de Belloc in 1609 'a veu le Grand maistre de 
l'assemblee se ietter dans les flammes au sabbat, se faire brusler iusques 
a ce qu'il estoit reduit en poudre, & les grandes & insignes sorcieres 
prendre les dictes poudres pour ensorceler les petits enfants & les mener 
au sabbat, & en prenoient aussi dans la bouche pour ne reueler 



iamais'.[635] A French witch in 1652 declared that at the Sabbath ’le 
diable s'y at mis en feu et en donne des cendres lesquelles tous faisaient 
voller en fair pour faire mancquer les fruits de la terre'.[636] At Lille 
in 1661 the girls in Madame Bourignon's orphanage stated that ’on y adoroit 
une bete; & qu'on faisoit avec elle des infamies; & puis sur la fin on la 
bruloit, & chacun en prenoit des cendres, avec lesquelles on faisoit 
languir ou mourir des personnes, ou autres animaux'.[637] 

The collection and use of the ashes by the worshippers point to the fact 
that we have here a sacrifice of the god of fertility. Originally the 
sprinkling of the ashes on fields or animals or in running water was a 
fertility charm; but when Christianity became sufficiently powerful to 
attempt the suppression of the ancient religion, such practices were 
represented as evil, and were therefore said to be ’pour faire mancquer les 
fruits de la terre'. 

The animal-substitute for the divine victim is usually the latest form of 
the sacrifice; the intervening stages were first the volunteer, then the 
criminal, both of whom were accorded the power and rank of the divine being 
whom they personated. The period of time during which the substitute acted 
as the god varied in different places; so also did the interval between the 
sacrifices. Frazer has pointed out that the human victim, whether the god 
himself or his human substitute, did not content himself by merely not 
attempting to escape his destiny, but in many cases actually rushed on his 
fate, and died by his own hand or by voluntary submission to the 
sacrificer. 

The witch-cult being a survival of an ancient religion, many of the beliefs 
and rites of these early religions are to be found in it. Of these the 
principal are: the voluntary substitute, the temporary transference of 
power to the substitute, and the self-devotion to death. As times changed 
and the ceremonies could no longer be performed openly, the sacrifices took 
on other fonns. I have already suggested that the child-murders, of which 
the witches were often convicted, were in many cases probably offerings 
made to the God. In the same way, when the time came for the God or his 
substitute to be sacrificed, recourse was had to methods which hid the real 
meaning of the ceremony; and the sacrifice of the incarnate deity, though 
taking place in public, was consummated at the hands of the public 
executioner. This explanation accounts for the fact that the bodies of 
witches, male or female, were always burnt and the ashes scattered; for the 
strong prejudice which existed, as late as the eighteenth century, against 
any other mode of disposing of their bodies; and for some of the otherwise 
inexplicable occurrences in connexion with the deaths of certain of the 
victims. 

Read in the light of this theory much of the mystery which surrounds the 
fate of Joan of Arc is explained. She was put to death as a witch, and the 
conduct of her associates during her military career, as well as the 
evidence at her trial, bear out the fact that she belonged to the ancient 



religion, not to the Christian. Nine years after her death in the flames 
her commander, Gilles de Rais, was tried on the same charge and condemned 
to the same fate. The sentence was not carried out completely in his case; 
he was executed by hanging, and the body was snatched from the fire and 
buried in Christian ground. Like Joan herself, Gilles received a 
semi-canonization after death, and his shrine was visited by nursing 
mothers. Two centuries later Major Weir offered himself up and was executed 
as a witch in Edinburgh, refusing to the end all attempts to convert him to 
the Christian point of view. 

The belief that the witch must be burnt and the ashes scattered was so 
ingrained in the popular mind that, when the severity of the laws began to 
relax, remonstrances were made by or to the authorities. In 1649 the Scotch 
General Assembly has a record: 'Concerning the matter of the buriall of 
the Lady Pittadro, who, being vnder a great scandall of witchcraft, and 
being incarcerat in the Tolbuith of this burgh during her triall before the 
Justice, died in prison, The Comission of the Generali Assembly, having 
considered the report of the Comittee appointed for that purpose, Doe give 
their advyse to the Presbyterie of Dumfermling to show their dislike of 
that fact of the buriall of the Lady Pittadro, in respect of the maner and 
place, and that the said Presbyterie may labour to make the persons who hes 
buried her sensible of their offence in so doeing; and some of the persons 
who buried hir, being personallie present, are desired by the Comission to 
shew themselvis to the Presbyterie sensible of their miscarriage 
therein.'[63 8] 

At Maidstone in 1652 'Anne Ashby, alias Cobler, Anne Martyn, Mary Browne, 
Anne Wilson, and Mildred Wright of Cranbrook, and Mary Read, of Lenham, 
being legally convicted, were according to the Laws of this Nation, 
adjudged to be hanged, at the common place of Execution. Some there were 
that wished rather they might be burnt to Ashes; alledging that it was a 
received opinion among many, that the body of a witch being burnt, her 
bloud is prevented thereby from becomming hereditary to her Progeny in the 
same evill.'[639] The witches themselves also held the belief that they 
ought to die by fire. Anne Foster was tried for witchcraft at Northampton 
in 1674: 'after Sentence of Death was past upon her, she mightily desired 
to be Burned; but the Court would give no Ear to that, but that she should 
be hanged at the Common place of Execution.'[640] 
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Nesta H. Webster 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century another development of 
Dualism, far more horrible than the Manichean heresy of the Albigenses, 
began to make itself felt. This was the cult of Satanism, or black 
magic. The subject is one that must be approached with extreme caution, 





owing to the fact that on one hand much that has been written about it 
is the result of mediaeval superstition, which sees in every departure 
from the Roman Catholic Faith the direct intervention of the Evil One, 
whilst on the other hand the conspiracy of history, which denies in 
toto_ the existence of the Occult Power, discredits all revelations on 
this question, from whatever source they emanate, as the outcome of 
hysterical imagination. [222] This is rendered all the easier since the 
subject by its amazing extravagance lends itself to ridicule. 

It is, however, idle to deny that the cult of evil has always existed; 
the invocation of the powers of darkness was practised in the earliest 
days of the human race and, after the Christian era, found its 
expression, as we have seen, in the Cainites, the Euchites, and the 
Luciferians. These are not surmises, but actual facts of history. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century Luciferianism spread eastwards 
through Styria, the Tyrol, and Bohemia, even as far as Brandenburg; by 
the beginning of the thirteenth century it had invaded western Germany, 
and in the fourteenth century reached its zenith in that country, as 
also in Italy and France. The cult had now reached a further stage in 
its development, and it was not the mere propitiation of Satanael as the 
prince of this world practised by the Luciferians, but actual 
Satanism—the love of evil for the sake of evil—which formed the 
doctrine of the sect kn own in Italy as la vecchia religione_ or the 
"old religion." Sorcery was adopted as a profession, and witches, not, 
as is popularly supposed, sporadic growths, were trained in schools of 
magic to practise their art. These facts should be remembered when the 
Church is blamed for the violence it displayed against witchcraft—it 
was not individuals, but a system which it set out to destroy. 

The essence of Satanism is desecration. In the ceremonies for infernal 
evocation described by Eliphas Levi we read: "It is requisite to profane 
the ceremonies of the religion one belongs to and to trample its holiest 
symbols under foot. "[223] This practice found a climax in desecrating 
the Holy Sacrament. The consecrated wafer was given as food to mice, 
toads, and pigs, or denied in unspeakable ways. A revolting description 
of the Black Mass may be found in Huysmans's book _La-bas_. It is 
unnecessary to transcribe the loathsome details here. Suffice it, then, 
to show that this cult had a very real existence, and if any further 
doubt remains on the matter, the life of Gilles de Rais supplies 
documentary evidence of the visible results of black magic in the Middle 
Ages. 

Gilles de Rais was born at Machecoul in Brittany about the year 1404. 

The first period of his life was glorious; the companion and guide of 
Jeanne d’Arc, he became Marechal of France and distinguished himself by 
many deeds of valour. But after dissipating his immense fortune, largely 
on Church ceremonies carried out with the wildest extravagance, he was 
led to study alchemy, partly by curiosity and partly as a means for 
restoring his shattered fortunes. Hearing that Germany and Italy were 



the countries where alchemy flourished, he enlisted Italians in his 
service and was gradually drawn into the further region of magic. 
According to Huysmans, Gilles de Rais had remained until this moment a 
Christian mystic under the influence of Jeanne d’Arc, but after her 
death—possibly in despair—he offered himself to the powers of 
darkness. Evokers of Satan now flocked to him from every side, amongst 
them Prelati, an Italian, by no means the old and wrinkled sorcerer of 
tradition, but a young and attractive man of charming manners. For it 
was from Italy that came the most skilful adepts in the art of alchemy, 
astrology, magic, and infernal evocation, who spread themselves over 
Europe, particularly France. Under the influence of these initiators 
Gilles de Rais signed a letter to the devil in a meadow near Machecoul 
asking him for "knowledge, power, and riches," and offering in exchange 
anything that might be asked of him with the exception of his life or 
his soul. But in spite of this appeal and of a pact signed with the 
blood of the writer, no Satanic apparitions were forthcoming. 

It was then that, becoming still more desperate, Gilles de Rais had 
recourse to the abominations for which his name has remained 
infamous—still more frightful invocations, loathsome debaucheries, 
perverted vice in every form, Sadie cruelties, horrible sacrifices, and, 
finally, holocausts of little boys and girls collected by his agents in 
the surrounding country and put to death with the most inhuman tortures. 
During the years 1432-40 literally hundreds of children disappeared. 
Many of the names of the unhappy little victims were preserved in the 
records of the period. Gilles de Rais met with a well-deserved end: in 
1440 he was hanged and burnt. So far he does not appear to have found a 
panegyrist to place him in the ranks of noble martyrs. 

It will, of course, be urged that the crimes here described were those 
of a criminal lunatic and not to be attributed to any occult cause; the 
answer to this is that Gilles was not an isolated unit, but one of a 
group of occultists who cannot all have been mad. Moreover, it was only 
after his invocation of the Evil One that he developed these monstrous 
proclivities. So also his eighteenth-century replica, the Marquis de 
Sade, combined with his abominations an impassioned hatred of the 
Christian religion. 

What is the explanation of this craze for magic in Western Europe? 
Deschamps points to the Cabala, "that science of demoniacal arts, of 
which the Jews were the initiators," and undoubtedly in any 
comprehensive review of the question the influence of the Jewish 
Cabalists cannot be ignored. In Spain, Portugal, Provence, and Italy the 
Jews by the fifteenth century had become a power; as early as 1450 they 
had penetrated into the intellectual circles of Florence, and it was 
also in Italy that, a century later, the modern Cabalistic school was 
inaugurated by Isaac Luria (1533-72), whose doctrines were organized 
into a practical system by the Hasidim of Eastern Europe for the writing 
of amulets, the conjuration of devils, mystical jugglery with numbers 



and letters, etc.[224] Italy in the fifteenth century was thus a centre 
from which Cabalistic influences radiated, and it may be that the 
Italians who indoctrinated Gilles de Rais had drawn their inspiration 
from this source. Indeed Eliphas Levi, who certainly cannot be accused 
of "Anti-Semitism," declares that "the Jews, the most faithful trustees 
of the secret of the Cabala, were almost always the reat masters of 
magic in the Middle Ages,"[225] and suggests that Gilles de Rais took 
his monstrous recipes for using the blood of murdered children "from 
some of those old Hebrew _grimoires_ (books on magic), which, if they 
had been known, would have sufficed to hold up the Jews to the 
execration of the whole earth." [226] Voltaire, in his _Henriade_, 
likewise attributes the magical blood-rites practised in the sixteenth 
century to Jewish inspiration: 

Dans l’ombre de la nuit, sous une voute obscure, 

Le silence conduit leui assemblee impure. 

A la pale lueur d’un magique flambeau 
S’eleve un vil autel dresse sur un tombeau. 

C'est la que des deux rois on pla?a les images, 

Objets de leur terreur, objets de leurs outrages. 

Leurs sacrileges mains out mele sur l'autel 
A des noms infernaux le nom de l'Etemel. 

Sur ces murs tenebreux des lances sont rangees, 

Dans des vases de sang leurs pointes sont plongees; 

Appareil menacant de leur mystere affreux. 

Le pretre de ce temple est un de ces Hebreux 
Qui, proscrits sur la terre et citoyens du monde, 

Portent de mers en mers leur misere profonde, 

Et, d’un antique ramas de superstitions, 

Out rempli des longtemps toutes les nations, etc. 

Voltaire adds in a footnote: "It was ordinarily Jews that were made use 
of for magical operations. This ancient superstition comes from the 
secrets of the Cabala, of which the Jews called themselves the sole 
depositaries. Catherine de Medicis, the Marechal d’Ancre, and many 
others employed Jews for these spells." 

This charge of black magic recurs all through the history of Europe from 
the earliest times. The Jews are accused of poisoning wells, of 
practising ritual murder, of using stolen church property for purposes 
of desecration, etc. No doubt there enters into all this a great amount 
of exaggeration, inspired by popular prejudice and mediaeval 
superstition. Yet, whilst condeming the persecution to which the Jews 
were subjected on this account, it must be admitted that they laid 
themselves open to suspicion by their real addiction to magical arts. If 
ignorant superstition is found on the side of the persecutors, still 
more amazing superstition is found on the side of the persecuted. 
Demonology in Europe was in fact essentially a Jewish science, for 
although a belief in evil spirits existed from the earliest times and 



has always continued to exist amongst primitive races, and also amongst 
the ignorant classes in civilized countries, it was mainly through the 
Jews that these dark superstitions were imported to the West, where they 
persisted not merely amongst the lower strata of the Jewish population, 
but formed an essential part of Jewish tradition. Thus the Talmud says: 

If the eye could perceive the demons that people the universe, 
existence would be impossible. The demons are more numerous than we 
are: they surround us on all sides like trenches dug round 
vineyards. Every one of us has a thousand on his left hand and ten 
thousand on his right. The discomfort endured by those who attend 
rabbinical conferences ... comes from the demons mingling with men 
in these circumstances. Besides, the fatigue one feels in one's 
knees in walking comes from the demons that one knocks up against 
at every step. If the clothing of the Rabbis wears out so quickly, 
it is again because the demons rub up against them. Whoever wants 
to convince himself of their presence has only to surround his bed 
with sifted cinders and the next morning he will see the imprints 
of cocks' feet. [227] 

The same treatise goes on to give directions for seeing demons by 
burning portions of a black cat and placing the ashes in one's eye: 

"then at once one perceives the demons." The Talmud also explains that 
devils particularly inhabit the waterspouts on houses and are fond of 
drinking out of water-jugs, therefore it is advisable to pour a little 
water out of a jug before drinking, so as to get rid of the unclean 
part. [228] 

These ideas received a fresh impetus from the publication of the Zohar, 
which, a Jewish writer tells us, "from the fourteenth century held 
almost unbroken sway over the minds of the majority of the Jews. In it 
the Talmudic legends concerning the existence and activity of the 
_shedhim_ (demons) are repeated and amplified, and a hierarchy of demons 
was established corresponding to the heavenly hierarchy.... Manasseh 
[ben Israelis Nishmat Hayim_ is full of information concerning belief 
in demons.... Even the scholarly and learned Rabbis of the seventeenth 
century clung to the belief. "[229] 

Here, then, it is not a case of ignorant peasants evolving fantastic 
visions from their own scared imaginations, but of the Rabbis, the 
acknowledged leaders of a race claiming civilized traditions and a high 
order of intelligence, deliberately inculcating in their disciples the 
perpetual fear of demoniacal influences. How much of this fear 
communicated itself to the Gentile population? It is at any rate a 
curious coincidence to notice the resemblances between so-called popular 
superstitions and the writings of the Rabbis. For example, the vile 
confessions made both by Scotch and French peasant women accused of 
witchcraft concerning the nocturnal visits paid them by male devils[230] 
find an exact counterpart in passages of the Cabala, where it is said 



that "the demons are both male and female, and they also endeavour to 
consort with human beings—a conception from which arises the belief in 
_incubi_ and _succubce_."[231 ] Thus, on Jewish authority, we learn the 
Judaic origin of this strange delusion. 

It is clearly to the same source that we may trace the magical fori nuke 
for the healing of diseases current at the same period. From the 
earliest times the Jews had specialized in medicine, and many royal 
personages insisted on employing Jewish doctors, [232] some of whom may 
have acquired medical knowledge of a high order. The Jewish writer 
Margoliouth dwells on this fact with some complacency, and goes on to 
contrast the scientific methods of the Hebrew doctors with the 
quackeries of the mo nk s: 

In spite of the reports circulated by the monks, that the Jews were 
sorcerers (in consequence of their superior medical skill), 

Christian patients would frequent the houses of the Jewish 
physicians in preference to the monasteries, where cures were 
pretended to have been effected by some extraordinary relics, such 
as the nails of St. Augustine, the extremity of St. Peter's second 
toe,... etc. It need hardly be added that the cures effected by 
the Jewish physicians were more numerous than those by the monkish 
impostors.[233] 

Yet in reality the grotesque remedies which Margoliouth attributes to 
Christian superstition appear to have been partly derived from Jewish 
sources. The author of a further article on Magic in Hastings’ 
_Encyclopaedia_ goes on to say that the magical formulae handed down in 
Latin in ancient medical writings and used by the monks were mainly of 
Eastern origin, derived from Babylonish, Egyptian, and Jewish magic. The 
monks therefore "played merely an intermediate role."[234] Indeed, if 
we turn to the Talmud we shall find cures recommended no less absurd 
than those which Margoliouth derides. For example: 

The eggs of a grasshopper as a remedy for toothache, the tooth of a 
fox as a remedy for sleep, viz. the tooth of a live fox to prevent 
sleep and of a dead one to cause sleep, the nail from the gallows 
where a man was hanged, as a remedy for swelling.[235] 

A strongly "pro-Semite" writer quotes a number of Jewish medical 
writings of the eighteenth century, republished as late as the end of 
the nineteenth, which show the persistence of these magical formulae 
amongst the Jews. Most of these are too loathsome to transcribe; but 
some of the more innocuous are as follows: "For epilepsy kill a cock and 
let it putrefy." "In order to protect yourself from all evils, gird 
yourself with the rope with which a criminal has been hung." Blood of 
different kinds also plays an important part: "Fox's blood and wolfs 
blood are good for stone in the bladder, ram's blood for colic, weasel 
blood for scrofula," etc.—these to be externally applied.[236] 



But to return to Satanism. Whoever were the secret inspirers of magical 
and diabolical practices during the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, the evidence of the existence of Satanism during this long 
period is overwhelming and rests on the actual facts of history. Details 
quite as extravagant and revolting as those contained in the works of 
Eliphas Levi[237] or in Huysmans's _La-bas_ are given in documentary 
form by Margaret Alice Murray in her singularly passionless work 
relating principally to the witches of Scotland.[238] 

The cult of evil is a reality—by whatever means we may seek to explain 
it. Eliphas Levi, whilst denying the existence of Satan "as a superior 
personality and power," admits this fundamental truth: "Evil exists; it 
is impossible to doubt it. We can do good or evil. There are beings who 
knowingly and voluntarily do evil. "[239] There are also beings who love 
evil. Levi has admirably described the spirit that animates such beings 
in his definition of black magic: 

Black magic is really but a combination of sacrileges and murders 
graduated with a view to the permanent perversion of the human will 
and the realization in a living man of the monstrous phantom of the 
fiend. It is, therefore, properly speaking, the religion of the 
devil, the worship of darkness, the hatred of goodness exaggerated 
to the point of paroxysm; it is the incarnation of death and the 
permanent creation of hell. [240] 

The Middle Ages, which depicted the devil fleeing from holy water, were 
not perhaps quite so benighted as our superior modern culture has led us 
to suppose. For that "hatred of goodness exaggerated to the point of 
paroxysm," that impulse to desecrate and defile which forms the basis of 
black magic and has manifested itself in successive phases of the 
world-revolution, springs from fear. So by their very hatred the powers 
of darkness proclaim the existence of the powers of light and their own 
impotence. In the cry of the demoniac: "What have we to do with Thee, 
Jesus of Nazareth? art Thou come to destroy us? I know Thee who Thou 
art, the Holy One of God," do we not hear the unwilling tribute of the 
vanquished to the victor in the mighty conflict between good; and evil? 
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The Project Gutenberg EBook of Ghosts I Have Seen, by Violet Tweedale 

It is thirty years ago since I became a convert to Spiritualism. At that 
time I made up my mind that I would attend fifty seances, and if, out of 
that number, I did not come across one that I could be absolutely 
certain was genuine I would attend no more. Spiritualism, in itself, 
never interested me, but I was determined to see for myself if there was 





really anything in it. 


I attended twenty-nine seances before I happened on one that was 
absolutely convincing. Several had been almost convincing, but a 
loophole for fraud had remained, and so long as that was the case I 
persevered. 

I went one summer morning to see an old man who lived in the Marylebone 
Road. I was shown up into a sunny little room on the first floor. It had 
neither carpet, curtains nor window blind, and it looked on the street. 

The furniture consisted of a plain, uncovered deal table in the middle 
of a clean planked floor, and eight plain uncovered deal chairs were 
ranged round the walls. The room was utterly destitute of ornament, 
there was not even a clock, and I was the only occupant. 

Soon the old man entered, a very ordinary looking person, and civilly 
asked what I wanted. 

I said that I understood he was possessed of psychic powers, and I would 
like to see an exhibition of them. 

He smiled and answered, "My fee is two-and-six for a quarter of an 
hour. Choose your own phenomenon, and I'll see what I can do." 

I was puzzled at first, and looked round the bare walls for inspiration. 

There was not even a photograph or picture. Then suddenly I thought of 
something rather silly. 

"Please make those four chairs opposite to us cross the floor and mount 
on to the table," I said. 

The old man drew his chair quite close to mine, "Then give me your 
hand." I removed my glove and did as he asked. 

He looked, not at the chairs, but into my face, and I at once warned 
him. 

"I am no good as a subject for hypnotism, so it is useless to try." 

He laughed and answered, "I am not a hypnotist, but I see you have 
power. You may as well lend me some. You are young, and I am old." 

At that second my attention was distracted by a grating sound, and I 
forgot all about my companion. I saw the four chairs leave the wall and 
advance towards the table, in exactly the position, and tilted forward, 
they would be in if a human hand was dragging them across the floor. 

There appeared to be four invisible hands at the work. Then, one by one, 
they were neatly balanced, one on the top of the other, on the table. 



When the manifestation was complete I remembered the old man, and looked 
round at him. He was watching the business, as keenly interested as I 
was. 

"Good boys! good boys," I heard him murmur. 

"How is it done?" I asked him. 

He shrugged. "The Petris (spirits) do it. I don't." 

"Then ask 'the Petris' to put the chairs neatly back again." 

"The Petris" performed this feat very expeditiously, and I paid 
two-and-sixpence and departed. There was no loophole here for fraud, not 
a wire, or string, or any human manipulation, and I was not hypnotized. 

I never have been. For that sort of test I had seen enough. 

Shortly after I witnessed a materialization in broad daylight. I was 
free to move about the room, and stand by the medium as she lay bound 
and deeply entranced. I was free to make any examinations I pleased, 
whilst others present conversed with the spirit, and I left the house 
absolutely convinced of the genuineness of that phenomenon. 

That was the last test seance I attended, and for years afterwards I did 
not interest myself in spiritualism, nor did I attend many private 
sittings. 

Towards the close of the South African War I was ordered from "the other 
side" to begin again, but on different lines. I was ordered to be a 
medium. 

A man whom I barely knew, and who had passed over, wished to communicate 
with his people. This put me in a quandary. I hardly knew his people, 
and their social position was not such as could be treated 
unceremoniously by a casual acquaintance. I had never heard that they 
were interested in "other side" subjects. The very little I knew of them 
suggested quite the reverse. 

I consulted with my husband. "One cannot," I argued, "go up to people 
who are almost strangers and tell them their son wishes to communicate 
with them through me." 

My husband quite saw the difficulty, but it had always happened that 
when any one wished to communicate with us, and we paid no attention, we 
were given no peace till we did take heed, and sat down with an Ouija 
board to receive the message. He therefore proposed that we should 
consult Mr. A. P. Sinnett, now such a well-known writer on Occultism, 
and an old friend of ours. We therefore laid the matter before him. 



His reply was uncompromising. 


"Do as you are told from the other side. It is not for you to question 
or consider the social consequences to yourselves." 

This advice we immediately followed, and we were met with the utmost 
kindness and sympathetic understanding. Sittings were arranged, 
communication established. Test questions were put, which we did not 
understand, but which were satisfactory to the questioners, and for many 
years the sittings continued until the "other side" made arrangements 
for a change of mediums and I was set free for other work. I say, set 
free, because during all those years we had held ourselves entirely at 
the disposal of this wonderful spirit, who communicated through me, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that our daily lives, our worldly plans, 
entirely depended upon his wishes. He had his own work to do, and our 
earth lives were always arranged to suit his convenience. 

About the same time as the above experience began my husband was 
disturbed by noises in his library, and he came to the conclusion that 
some one had something to say and was determined to say it. One evening, 
when the disturbance prevented serious reading, we sat down with the 
Ouija board. The result was as follows— 

A spirit who purported to be a well-known soldier of fortune who had 
lately committed suicide, desired to give a message. This astonished us, 
as we had known him only slightly, and we wondered why he had chosen to 
bestow his attentions on us. He said he was very unhappy because he owed 
a certain sum of money to a friend, whom I will call B. This money B. 
could have refunded to him if he would communicate with a certain London 
address, which the departed soldier gave us in full. 

We knew B., and knew that he had been a close friend of the departed. We 
also knew that B. was on the Gold Coast. We promised, however, to send 
him the message, and that was the last we ever heard of the soldier. 

My husband wrote to B. on the Gold Coast simply giving him the message 
and leaving it at that. We were sure B. was an absolute skeptic. He was! 
and did nothing till his return to England three years later, when he 
applied at the address which he happened to have kept, and received his 
money. 

I first became interested in Occultism, not only through my own very 
early experiences, but through hearing as a mere child that my 
grandfather, Robert the younger of the two well-known publishing 
brothers, W. and R. Chambers, had investigated spiritualism to his 
entire satisfaction. 

In those days, about 1860, scientific men did not trouble about occult 
subjects, which were deemed beneath their notice. Science was so 



strictly orthodox that my grandfather published his "Vestiges of 
Creation" anonymously. It created an enormous sensation, and upon that 
book and the writings of Lamarck, Darwin founded his "Origin of 
Species." Robert Chambers determined to go to America and investigate 
for himself the reported marvelous happenings there. He had sittings 
with all the renowned mediums, bringing to bear upon their phenomena the 
acumen of his scientific mind, and he returned to Europe a convinced 
believer. He carried on regular sittings with Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall 
and other intellectuals, and with General Drayson, then a young beginner 
who went very far in his investigations before he died. 

About the year 1885 I happened to be staying at Hawarden with Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone, and the only other guest, outside the family party, was 
the late Canon Malcolm McColl, through whose instrumentality I became a 
member of the Psychical Society. 

McColl was a most interesting personality, a leading light on matters 
occult, and a famous recounter of ghost stories. He was also _persona 
grata_ in the Gladstone household, and Mrs. Gladstone often spoke to me 
of their deep love for him. 

I forget now what led up to the subject, but one night, when we were 
sitting talking, I told Mr. Gladstone that my grandfather, Robert 
Chambers, had been a convinced spiritualist. The Canon at once tried to 
draw the G.O.M., and to our mutual amazement his arguments in favor of 
the return of the disembodied soul to earth were met by concurring short 
ejaculations, such as "Of course! Naturally! Why, certainly!" 

Then quite suddenly Mr. Gladstone began to prove to us that the old 
Biblical scribes were convinced spiritualists. From his intimate 
knowledge of the Bible he quoted text after text in support of his 
contention. "Here He worked no wonders because the people were wanting 
in faith," he compared to the present day medium's difficulty in 
working with skeptics. When Christ asked, "Who has touched Me? Much 
virtue has passed out of Me," He but spoke as many a modern healer 
speaks on feeling a failure of power. "Try the spirits whether they be 
of God," is what all spiritualists of to-day should practice rigorously. 

Conan Doyle, in his book, "The New Revelation," touches upon those 
facts, and it was only on reading his book with profound interest that I 
remembered the impressive talk I had so many years ago with Mr. 
Gladstone. As Conan Doyle truly says, "The early Christian Church was 
saturated with spiritualism." 

What, it may be asked, is the value to a woman of psychic experiences, 
whose reality may be convincing to herself, but never to others? 

Firstly, there is this enormous value for me, that certain psychic 
experiences I have had make a future existence, after so-called death, a 



certainty. 


Secondly, other varieties of psychic phenomena have furnished me with 
unmistakable proof that I possess an immortal soul. 

Thirdly, still other varieties of experiences have provided me with the 
implicit belief in a God, who is in actual touch with Humanity. 

Again, all soul experiences, begotten from out the supreme mystery of 
Being, show us that our real life is not contained in our present normal 
consciousness, but in a vastly wider, grander plane, which, as yet, is 
but dimly sensed by the few. 

Those who have bathed in "the light invisible" can bring glory to those 
in gloom. They visit, but no longer live in the day. Their glory is in 
the night, when they walk with the Immortals, and bear with them the 
golden lamps of life eternal. Those who have realized the powers within, 
powers which not only are the pillars of infinite harmony, but the 
mainspring of eternal life, have budded on a rock which no tempest can 
destroy. 


"’Tis time 

New hopes should animate the world, 

New light should dawn from new revealings to a race 
Weighed down so long." 

PARACELSUS. 
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It used to puzzle him that, after dark, some one _would_ look in round 
the edge of the bedroom door, and withdraw again too rapidly for him 
to see the face. When the nurse had gone away with the candle this 
happened: "Good night, Master Tim," she said usually, shading the light 
with one hand to protect his eyes; "dream of me and I'll dream of you." 

She went out slowly. The sharp-edged shadow of the door ran across the 
ceiling like a train. There came a whispered colloquy in the corridor 
outside, about himself, of course, and—he was alone. He heard her 
steps going deeper and deeper into the bosom of the old country house; 
they were audible for a moment on the stone flooring of the hall; and 
sometimes the dull thump of the baize door into the servants' quarters 
just reached him, too—then silence. But it was only when the last 





sound, as well as the last sign of her had vanished, that the face 
emerged from its hiding-place and flashed in upon him round the corner. 
As a rule, too, it came just as he was saying, "Now I'll go to sleep. I 
won't think any longer. Good night, Master Tim, and happy dreams." He 
loved to say this to himself; it brought a sense of companionship, as 
though there were two persons speaking. 

The room was on the top of the old house, a big, high-ceilinged room, 
and his bed against the wall had an iron railing round it; he felt very 
safe and protected in it. The curtains at the other end of the room 
were drawn. He lay watching the firelight dancing on the heavy folds, 
and their pattern, showing a spaniel chasing a long-tailed bird towards 
a bushy tree, interested and amused him. It was repeated over and over 
again. He counted the number of dogs, and the number of birds, and the 
number of trees, but could never make them agree. There was a plan 
somewhere in that pattern; if only he could discover it, the dogs and 
birds and trees would "come out right." Hundreds and hundreds of times 
he had played this game, for the plan in the pattern made it possible 
to take sides, and the bird and dog were against him. They always won, 
however; Tim usually fell asleep just when the advantage was on his own 
side. The curtains hung steadily enough most of the time, but it seemed 
to him once or twice that they stirred—hiding a dog or bird on purpose 
to prevent his winning. For instance, he had eleven birds and eleven 
trees, and, fixing them in his mind by saying, "that's eleven birds 
and eleven trees, but only ten dogs," his eyes darted back to find the 
eleventh dog, when—the curtain moved and threw all his calculations 
into confusion again. The eleventh dog was hidden. He did not quite 
like the movement; it gave him questionable feelings, rather, for the 
curtain did not move of itself. Yet, usually, he was too intent upon 
counting the dogs to feel positive alarm. 

Opposite to him was the fireplace, full of red and yellow coals; and, 
lying with his head sideways on the pillow, he could see directly in 
between the bars. When the coals settled with a soft and powdery crash, 
he turned his eyes from the curtains to the grate, trying to discover 
exactly which bits had fallen. So long as the glow was there the sound 
seemed pleasant enough, but sometimes he awoke later in the night, the 
room huge with darkness, the fire almost out—and the sound was not so 
pleasant then. It startled him. The coals did not fall of themselves. 

It seemed that some one poked them cautiously. The shadows were very 
thick before the bars. As with the curtains, moreover, the morning 
aspect of the extinguished fire, the ice-cold cinders that made a 
clinking sound like tin, caused no emotion whatever in his soul. 

And it was usually while he lay waiting for sleep, tired both of the 
curtain and the coal games, on the point, indeed, of saying, "I’ll go 
to sleep now," that the puzzling thing took place. He would be staring 
drowsily at the dying fire, perhaps counting the stockings and flannel 
garments that hung along the high fender-rail when, suddenly, a person 



looked in with lightning swiftness through the door and vanished again 
before he could possibly turn his head to see. The appearance and 
disappearance were accomplished with amazing rapidity always. 

It was a head and shoulders that looked in, and the movement combined 
the speed, the lightness and the silence of a shadow. Only it was not 
a shadow. A hand held the edge of the door. The face shot round, saw 
him, and withdrew like lightning. It was utterly beyond him to imagine 
anything more quick and clever. It darted. He heard no sound. It went. 
But—it had seen him, looked him all over, examined him, noted what 
he was doing with that lightning glance. It wanted to know if he were 
awake still, or asleep. And though it went off, it still watched him 
from a distance; it waited somewhere; it knew all about him. _Where_ it 
waited no one could ever guess. It came probably, he felt, from beyond 
the house, possibly from the roof, but most likely from the garden or 
the sky. Yet, though strange, it was not terrible. It was a kindly and 
protective figure, he felt. And when it happened he never called for 
help, because the occurrence simply took his voice away. 

"It comes from the Nightmare Passage," he decided; "but it's _not_ a 
nightmare." It puzzled him. 

Sometimes, moreover, it came more than once in a single night. He was 
pretty sure—not _quite_ positive—that it occupied his room as soon 
as he was properly asleep. It took possession, sitting perhaps before 
the dying fire, standing upright behind the heavy curtains, or even 
lying down in the empty bed his brother used when he was home from 
school. Perhaps it played the curtain game, perhaps it poked the coals; 
it knew, at any rate, where the eleventh dog had lain concealed. It 
certainly came in and out; certainly, too, it did not wish to be seen. 

For, more than once, on waking suddenly in the midnight blackness, Tim 
knew it was standing close beside his bed and bending over him. He 
felt, rather than heard, its presence. It glided quietly away. It moved 
with marvellous softness, yet he was positive it moved. He felt the 
difference, so to speak. It had been near him, now it was gone. It came 
back, too—just as he was falling into sleep again. Its midnight coming 
and going, however, stood out sharply different from its first shy, 
tentative approach. For in the firelight it came alone; whereas in the 
black and silent hours, it had with it—others. 

And it was then he made up his mind that its swift and quiet movements 
were due to the fact that it had wings. It flew. And the others that 
came with it in the darkness were "its little ones." He also made up 
his mind that all were friendly, comforting, protective, and that while 
positively _not_ a Nightmare, it yet came somehow along the Nightmare 
Passage before it reached him. "You see, it's like this," he explained 
to the nurse: "The big one comes to visit me alone, but it only brings 
its little ones when I'm _quite_ asleep." 



Then the quicker you get to sleep the better, isn’t it, Master Tim? 


He replied: "Rather! I always do. Only I wonder where they come 
from !" He spoke, however, as though he had an inkling. 

But the nurse was so dull about it that he gave her up and tried his 
father. "Of course," replied this busy but affectionate parent; "it's 
either nobody at all, or else it's Sleep coming to carry you away to 
the land of dreams." He made the statement kindly but somewhat briskly, 
for he was worried just then about the extra taxes on his land, and 
the effort to fix his mind on Tim’s fanciful world was beyond him at 
the moment. He lifted the boy on to his knee, kissed and patted him as 
though he were a favourite dog, and planted him on the rug again with a 
flying sweep. "Run and ask your mother," he added; "she knows all that 
kind of thing. Then come back and tell me all about it—another time." 

Tim found his mother in an ann-chair before the fire of another room; 
she was knitting and reading at the same time—a wonderful thing the 
boy could never understand. She raised her head as he came in, pushed 
her glasses on to her forehead, and held her arms out. He told her 
everything, ending up with what his father said. 

"You see, it's _not_ Jackman, or Thompson, or any one like that," he 
exclaimed. "It's some one real." 

"But nice," she assured him, "some one who comes to take care of you 
and see that you're all safe and cosy." 

"Oh, yes, I know that. But—" 

"I think your father's right," she added quickly. "It's Sleep, I'm 
sure, who pops in round the door like that. Sleep _has_ got wings, I've 
always heard." 

"Then the other thing—the little ones?" he asked. "Are they just sorts 
of dozes, you think?" 

Mother did not answer for a moment. She turned down the page of her 
book, closed it slowly, put it on the table beside her. More slowly 
still she put her knitting away, arranging the wool and needles with 
some deliberation. 

"Perhaps," she said, drawing the boy closer to her and looking into his 
big eyes of wonder, "they're dreams!" 

Tim felt a thrill run through him as she said it. He stepped back a 
foot or so and clapped his hands softly. "Dreams!" he whispered with 
enthusiasm and belief; "of course! I never thought of that." 



His mother, having proved her sagacity, then made a mistake. She noted 
her success, but instead of leaving it there, she elaborated and 
explained. As Tim expressed it she "went on about it." Therefore he did 
not listen. He followed his train of thought alone. And presently, he 
interrupted her long sentences with a conclusion of his own: 

"Then I know where She hides," he announced with a touch of awe. "Where 
She lives, I mean." And without waiting to be asked, he imparted the 
information: "It's in the Other Wing." 

"Ah!" said his mother, taken by surprise. "How clever of you, 

Tim!"—and thus confirmed it. 

Thenceforward this was established in his life—that Sleep and her 
attendant Dreams hid during the daytime in that unused portion of the 
great Elizabethan mansion called the Other Wing. This other wing was 
unoccupied, its corridors untrodden, its windows shuttered and its 
rooms all closed. At various places green baize doors led into it, but 
no one ever opened them. For many years this part had been shut up; and 
for the children, properly speaking, it was out of bounds. They never 
mentioned it as a possible place, at any rate; in hide-and-seek it was 
not considered, even; there was a hint of the inaccessible about the 
Other Wing. Shadows, dust, and silence had it to themselves. 

But Tim, having ideas of his own about everything, possessed special 
information about the Other Wing. He believed it _was_ inhabited. Who 
occupied the immense series of empty rooms, who trod the spacious 
corridors, who passed to and fro behind the shuttered windows, he had 
not known exactly. He had called these occupants "they," and the most 
important among them was "The Ruler." The Ruler of the Other Wing was a 
kind of deity, powerful, far away, ever present yet never seen. 

And about this Ruler he had a wonderful conception for a little boy; 
he connected her, somehow, with deep thoughts of his own, the deepest 
of all. When he made up adventures to the moon, to the stars, or to 
the bottom of the sea, adventures that he lived inside himself, as it 
were—to reach them he must invariably pass through the chambers of 
the Other Wing. Those corridors and halls, the Nightmare Passage among 
them, lay along the route; they were the first stage of the journey. 

Once the green baize doors swung to behind him and the long dim passage 
stretched ahead, he was well on his way into the adventure of the 
moment; the Nightmare Passage once passed, he was safe from capture; 
but once the shutters of a window had been flung open, he was free of 
the gigantic world that lay beyond. For then light poured in and he 
could see his way. 

The conception, for a child, was curious. It established a 
correspondence between the mysterious chambers of the Other Wing and 
the occupied, but unguessed chambers of his Inner Being. Through these 



chambers, through these darkened corridors, along a passage, sometimes 
dangerous, or at least of questionable repute, he must pass to find all 
adventures that were _real_. The light—when he pierced far enough to 
take the shutters down—was discovery. Tim did not actually think, much 
less say, all this. He was aware of it, however. He felt it. The Other 
Wing was inside himself as well as through the green baize doors. His 
inner map of wonder included both of them. 

But now, for the first time in his life, he knew who lived there and 
who the Ruler was. A shutter had fallen of its own accord; light poured 
in; he made a guess, and Mother had confirmed it. Sleep and her Little 
Ones, the host of dreams, were the daylight occupants. They stole out 
when the darkness fell. All adventures in life began and ended by a 
dream—discoverable by first passing through the Other Wing. 
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And, having settled this, his one desire now was to travel over the map 
upon journeys of exploration and discovery. The map inside himself he 
knew already, but the map of the Other Wing he had not seen. His mind 
knew it, he had a clear mental picture of rooms and halls and passages, 
but his feet had never trod the silent floors where dust and shadows 
hid the flock of dreams by day. The mighty chambers where Sleep ruled 
he longed to stand in, to see the Ruler face to face. He made up his 
mind to get into the Other Wing. 

To accomplish this was difficult; but Tim was a determined youngster, 
and he meant to try; he meant, also, to succeed. He deliberated. At 
night he could not possibly manage it; in any case, the Ruler and her 
host all left it after dark, to fly about the world; the Wing would 
be empty, and the emptiness would frighten him. Therefore he must 
make a daylight visit; and it was a daylight visit he decided on. 

He deliberated more. There were rules and risks involved: it meant 
going out of bounds, the danger of being seen, the certainty of being 
questioned by some idle and inquisitive grown-up: "Where in the world 
have you been all this time"—and so forth. These things he thought out 
carefully, and though he arrived at no solution, he felt satisfied that 
it would be all right. That is, he recognised the risks. To be prepared 
was half the battle, for nothing then could take him by surprise. 

The notion that he might slip in from the garden was soon abandoned; 
the red bricks showed no openings; there was no door; from the 
courtyard, also, entrance was impracticable; even on tiptoe he could 
barely reach the broad window-sills of stone. When playing alone, 
or walking with the French governess, he examined every outside 
possibility. None offered. The shutters, supposing he could reach them, 
were thick and solid. 



Meanwhile, when opportunity offered, he stood against the outside walls 
and listened, his ear pressed against the tight red bricks; the towers 
and gables of the Wing rose overhead; he heard the wind go whispering 
along the eaves; he imagined tiptoe movements and a sound of wings 
inside. Sleep and her Little Ones were busily preparing for their 
journeys after dark; they hid, but they did not sleep; in this unused 
Wing, vaster alone than any other country house he had ever seen, 

Sleep taught and trained her flock of feathered Dreams. It was very 
wonderful. They probably supplied the entire county. But more wonderful 
still was the thought that the Ruler herself should take the trouble 
to come to his particular room and personally watch over him all 
night long. That was amazing. And it flashed across his imaginative, 
inquiring mind: "Perhaps they take me with them! The moment I'm asleep 
That's why she comes to see me!" 

Yet his chief preoccupation was, how Sleep got out. Through the green 
baize doors, of course! By a process of elimination he arrived at a 
conclusion: he, too, must enter through a green baize door and risk 
detection. 

Of late, the lightning visits had ceased. The silent, darting figure 
had not peeped in and vanished as it used to do. He fell asleep too 
quickly now, almost before Jackman reached the hall, and long before 
the fire began to die. Also, the dogs and birds upon the curtains 
always matched the trees exactly, and he won the curtain game quite 
easily; there was never a dog or bird too many; the curtain never 
stirred. It had been thus ever since his talk with Mother and Father. 

And so he came to make a second discovery: His parents did not really 
believe in his Figure. She kept away on that account. They doubted 
her; she hid. Here was still another incentive to go and find her 
out. He ached for her, she was so kind, she gave herself so much 
trouble-just for his little self in the big and lonely bedroom. Yet 
his parents spoke of her as though she were of no account. He longed 
to see her, face to face, and tell her that _he_ believed in her and 
loved her. For he was positive she would like to hear it. She cared. 

Though he had fallen asleep of late too quickly for him to see her 
flash in at the door, he had known nicer dreams than ever in his life 
before—travelling dreams. And it was she who sent them. More—he was 
sure she took him out with her. 

One evening, in the dusk of a March day, his opportunity came; and only 
just in time, for his brother Jack was expected home from school on the 
morrow, and with Jack in the other bed, no Figure would ever care to 
show itself. Also it was Easter, and after Easter, though Tim was not 
aware of it at the time, he was to say good-bye finally to governesses 
and become a day-boarder at a preparatory school for Wellington. The 
opportunity offered itself so naturally, moreover, that Tim took it 
without hesitation. It never occurred to him to question, much less to 
refuse it. The thing was obviously meant to be. For he found himself 



unexpectedly in front of a green baize door; and the green baize door 
was—swinging! Somebody, therefore, had just passed through it. 

It had come about in this wise. Father, away in Scotland, at 
Inglemuir, the shooting place, was expected back next morning; Mother 
had driven over to the church upon some Easter business or other; and 
the governess had been allowed her holiday at home in France. Tim, 
therefore, had the run of the house, and in the hour between tea and 
bed-time he made good use of it. Fully able to defy such second-rate 
obstacles as nurses and butlers, he explored all manner of forbidden 
places with ardent thoroughness, arriving finally in the sacred 
precincts of his father’s study. This wonderful room was the very 
heart and centre of the whole big house; he had been birched here long 
ago; here, too, his father had told him with a grave yet smiling face: 
"You've got a new companion, Tim, a little sister; you must be very 
kind to her." Also, it was the place where all the money was kept. What 
he called "father's jolly smell" was strong in it—papers, tobacco, 
books, flavoured by hunting crops and gunpowder. 

At first he felt awed, standing motionless just inside the door; 
but presently, recovering equilibrium, he moved cautiously on tiptoe 
towards the gigantic desk where important papers were piled in untidy 
patches. These he did not touch; but beside them his quick eye noted 
the jagged piece of iron shell his father brought home from his Crimean 
campaign and now used as a letter-weight. It was difficult to lift, 
however. He climbed into the comfortable chair and swung round and 
round. It was a swivel-chair, and he sank down among the cushions 
in it, staring at the strange things on the great desk before him, 
as if fascinated. Next he turned away and saw the stick-rack in the 
corner—this, he knew, he was allowed to touch. He had played with 
these sticks before. There were twenty, perhaps, all told, with curious 
carved handles, brought from every corner of the world; many of them 
cut by his father's own hand in queer and distant places. And, among 
them, Tim fixed his eye upon a cane with an ivory handle, a slender, 
polished cane that he had always coveted tremendously. It was the kind 
he meant to use when he was a man. It bent, it quivered, and when he 
swished it through the air it trembled like a riding-whip, and made 
a whistling noise. Yet it was very strong in spite of its elastic 
qualities. A family treasure, it was also an old-fashioned relic; it 
had been his grandfather's walking stick. Something of another century 
clung visibly about it still. It had dignity and grace and leisure in 
its very aspect. And it suddenly occurred to him: "How grandpapa must 
miss it! Wouldn’t he just love to have it back again!" 

How it happened exactly, Tim did not know, but a few minutes later he 
found himself walking about the deserted halls and passages of the 
house with the air of an elderly gentleman of a hundred years ago, 
proud as a courtier, flourishing the stick like an Eighteenth Century 
dandy in the Mall. That the cane reached to his shoulder made no 



difference; he held it accordingly, swaggering on his way. He was off 
upon an adventure. He dived down through the byways of the Other Wing, 
inside himself, as though the stick transported him to the days of the 
old gentleman who had used it in another century. 

It may seem strange to those who dwell in smaller houses, but in this 
rambling Elizabethan mansion there were whole sections that, even to 
Tim, were strange and unfamiliar. In his mind the map of the Other 
Wing was clearer by far than the geography of the part he travelled 
daily. He came to passages and dim-lit halls, long corridors of stone 
beyond the Picture Gallery; narrow, wainscoted connecting-channels with 
four steps down and a little later two steps up; deserted chambers 
with arches guarding them—all hung with the soft March twilight and 
all bewilderingly unrecognised. With a sense of adventure born of 
naughtiness he went carelessly along, farther and farther into the 
heart of this unfamiliar country, swinging the cane, one thumb stuck 
into the arm-pit of his blue serge suit, whistling softly to himself, 
excited yet keenly on the alert—and suddenly found himself opposite a 
door that checked all further advance. It was a green baize door. And 
it was swinging. 

He stopped abruptly, facing it. He stared, he gripped his cane more 
tightly, he held his breath. "The Other Wing!" he gasped in a swallowed 
whisper. It was an entrance, but an entrance he had never seen before. 

He thought he knew every door by heart; but this one was new. He stood 
motionless for several minutes, watching it; the door had two halves, 
but one half only was swinging, each swing shorter than the one before; 
he heard the little puffs of air it made; it settled finally, the last 
movements very short and rapid; it stopped. And the boy's heart, after 
similar rapid strokes, stopped also—for a moment. 

"Some one's just gone through," he gulped. And even as he said it he 
knew who the some one was. The conviction just dropped into him. "It's 
Grandfather; he knows I've got his stick. He wants it!" On the heels of 
this flashed instantly another amazing certainty. "He sleeps in there. 

He's having dreams. That's what being dead means." 

His first impulse, then, took the form of, "I must let Father know; 
it'll make him burst for joy"; but his second was for himself—to 
finish his adventure. And it was this, naturally enough, that gained 
the day. He could tell his father later. His first duty was plainly to 
go through the door into the Other Wing. He must give the stick back to 
its owner. He must _hand_ it back. 

The test of will and character came now. Tim had imagination, and so 
knew the meaning of fear; but there was nothing craven in him. He 
could howl and scream and stamp like any other person of his age when 
the occasion called for such behaviour, but such occasions were due 
to temper roused by a thwarted will, and the histrionics were half 



"pretended" to produce a calculated effect. There was no one to thwart 
his will at present. He also knew how to be afraid of Nothing, to be 
afraid without ostensible cause, that is—which was merely "nerves." He 
could have "the shudders" with the best of them. 

But, when a real thing faced him, Tim's character emerged to meet it. 

He would clench his hands, brace his muscles, set his teeth—and wish 
to heaven he was bigger. But he would not flinch. Being imaginative, 
he lived the worst a dozen times before it happened, yet in the final 
crash he stood up like a man. He had that highest pluck—the courage 
of a sensitive temperament. And at this particular juncture, somewhat 
ticklish for a boy of eight or nine, it did not fail him. He lifted the 
cane and pushed the swinging door wide open. Then he walked through 
it—into the Other Wing. 
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The green baize door swung to behind him; he was even sufficiently 
master of himself to turn and close it with a steady hand, because he 
did not care to hear the series of muffled thuds its lessening swings 
would cause. But he realised clearly his position, knew he was doing a 
tremendous thing. 

Holding the cane between fingers very tightly clenched, he advanced 
bravely along the corridor that stretched before him. And all fear left 
him from that moment, replaced, it seemed, by a mild and exquisite 
surprise. His footsteps made no sound, he walked on air; instead of 
darkness, or the twilight he expected, a diffused and gentle light that 
seemed like the silver on the lawn when a half-moon sails a cloudless 
sky, lay everywhere. He knew his way, moreover, knew exactly where he 
was and whither he was going. The corridor was as familiar to him as 
the floor of his own bedroom; he recognised the shape and length of 
it; it agreed exactly with the map he had constructed long ago. Though 
he had never, to the best of his knowledge, entered it before, he knew 
with intimacy its every detail. 

And thus the surprise he felt was mild and far from disconcerting. 

"I'm here again!" was the kind of thought he had. It was _how_ he 
got here that caused the faint surprise, apparently. He no longer 
swaggered, however, but walked carefully, and half on tiptoe, holding 
the ivory handle of the cane with a kind of affectionate respect. And 
as he advanced, the light closed softly up behind him, obliterating the 
way by which he had come. But this he did not know, because he did not 
look behind him. He only looked in front, where the corridor stretched 
its silvery length towards the great chamber where he knew the cane 
must be surrendered. The person who had preceded him down this ancient 
corridor, passing through the green baize door just before he reached 
it, this person, his father's father, now stood in that great chamber, 



waiting to receive his own. Tim knew it as surely as he knew he 
breathed. At the far end he even made out the larger patch of silvery 
light which marked its gaping doorway. 

There was another thing he knew as well—that this corridor he moved 
along between rooms with fast-closed doors, was the Nightmare Corridor; 
often and often he had traversed it; each room was occupied. "This 
is the Nightmare Passage," he whispered to himself, "but I know the 
Ruler—it doesn’t matter. None of them can get out or do anything." 

He heard them, none the less, inside, as he passed by; he heard them 
scratching to get out. The feeling of security made him reckless; he 
took unnecessary risks; he brushed the panels as he passed. And the 
love of keen sensation for its own sake, the desire to feel "an awful 
thrill," tempted him once so sharply that he raised his stick and poked 
a fast-shut door with it! 

He was not prepared for the result, but he gained the sensation and 
the thrill. For the door opened with instant swiftness half an inch, a 
hand emerged, caught the stick and tried to draw it in. Tim sprang back 
as if he had been struck. He pulled at the ivory handle with all his 
strength, but his strength was less than nothing. He tried to shout, 
but his voice had gone. A terror of the moon came over him, for he was 
unable to loosen his hold of the handle; his fingers had become a part 
of it. An appalling weakness turned him helpless. He was dragged inch 
by inch towards the fearful door. The end of the stick was already 
through the narrow, crack. He could not see the hand that pulled, but 
he knew it was terrific. He understood now why the world was strange, 
why horses galloped furiously, and why trains whistled as they raced 
through stations. All the comedy and terror of nightmare gripped his 
heart with pincers made of ice. The disproportion was abominable. The 
final collapse rushed over him when, without a sign of warning, the 
door slammed silently, and between the jamb and the wall the cane was 
crushed as flat as if it were a bulrush. So irresistible was the force 
behind the door that the solid stick just went flat as a stalk of a 
bulrush. 

He looked at it. It _was_ a bulrush. 

He did not laugh; the absurdity was so distressingly unnatural. The 
horror of finding a bulrush where he had expected a polished cane—this 
hideous and appalling detail held the nameless horror of the nightmare. 

It betrayed him utterly. Why had he not always known really that the 
stick was not a stick, but a thin and hollow reed...? 

Then the cane was safely in his hand, unbroken. He stood looking at it. 
The Nightmare was in full swing. He heard another door opening behind 
his back, a door he had not touched. There was just time to see a hand 
thrusting and waving dreadfully, familiarly, at him through the narrow 
crack—just time to realise that this was another Nightmare acting 



in atrocious concert with the first, when he saw closely beside him, 
towering to the ceiling, the protective, kindly Figure that visited his 
bedroom. In the turning movement he made to meet the attack, he became 
aware of her. And his terror passed. It was a nightmare terror merely. 

The infinite horror vanished. Only the comedy remained. He smiled. 

He saw her dimly only, she was so vast, but he saw her, the Ruler of 
the Other Wing at last, and knew that he was safe again. He gazed with 
a tremendous love and wonder, trying to see her clearly; but the face 
was hidden far aloft and seemed to melt into the sky beyond the roof. 

He discerned that she was larger than the Night, only far, far softer, 
with wings that folded above him more tenderly even than his mother's 
arms; that there were points of light like stars among the feathers, 
and that she was vast enough to cover millions and millions of people 
all at once. Moreover, she did not fade or go, so far as he could see, 
but spread herself in such a way that he lost sight of her. She spread 
over the entire Wing.... 

And Tim remembered that this was all quite natural really. He had often 
and often been down this corridor before; the Nightmare Corridor was 
no new experience; it had to be faced as usual. Once knowing what hid 
inside the rooms, he was bound to tempt them out. They drew, enticed, 
attracted him; this was their power. It was their special strength that 
they could suck him helplessly towards them, and that he was obliged to 
go. He understood exactly why he was tempted to tap with the cane upon 
their awful doors, but, having done so, he had accepted the challenge 
and could now continue his journey quietly and safely. The Ruler of the 
Other Wing had taken him in charge. 

A delicious sense of carelessness came on him. There was softness as of 
water in the solid things about him, nothing that could hurt or bruise. 
Holding the cane firmly by its ivory handle, he went forward along the 
corridor, walking as on air. 

The end was quickly reached: He stood upon the threshold of the 
mighty chamber where he knew the owner of the cane was waiting; the 
long corridor lay behind him, in front he saw the spacious dimensions 
of a lofty hall that gave him the feeling of being in the Crystal 
Palace, Euston Station, or St. Paul's. High, narrow windows, cut deeply 
into the wall, stood in a row upon the other side; an enormous open 
fireplace of burning logs was on his right; thick tapestries hung from 
the ceiling to the floor of stone; and in the centre of the chamber 
was a massive table of dark, shining wood, great chairs with carved 
stiff backs set here and there beside it. And in the biggest of these 
throne-like chairs there sat a figure looking at him gravely—the 
figure of an old, old man. 

Yet there was no surprise in the boy's fast-beating heart; there was 
a thrill of pleasure and excitement only, a feeling of satisfaction. 



He had known quite well the figure would be there, known also it would 
look like this exactly. He stepped forward on to the floor of stone 
without a trace of fear or trembling, holding the precious cane in two 
hands now before him, as though to present it to its owner. He felt 
proud and pleased. He had run risks for this. 

And the figure rose quietly to meet him, advancing in a stately 
manner over the hard stone floor. The eyes looked gravely, sweetly 
down at him, the aquiline nose stood out. Tim knew him perfectly: the 
knee-breeches of shining satin, the gleaming buckles on the shoes, the 
neat dark stockings, the lace and ruffles about neck and wrists, the 
coloured waistcoat opening so widely—all the details of the picture 
over father's mantelpiece, where it hung between two Crimean bayonets, 
were reproduced in life before his eyes at last. Only the polished cane 
with the ivory handle was not there. 

Tim went three steps nearer to the advancing figure and held out both 
his hands with the cane laid crosswise on them. 

"I've brought it, Grandfather," he said, in a faint but clear and 
steady tone; "here it is." 

And the other stooped a little, put out three fingers half concealed 
by falling lace, and took it by the ivory handle. He made a courtly bow 
to Tim. He smiled, but though there was pleasure, it was a grave, sad 
smile. He spoke then: the voice was slow and very deep. There was a 
delicate softness in it, the suave politeness of an older day. 

"Thank you," he said; "I value it. It was given to me by my 
grandfather. I forgot it when I—" His voice grew indistinct a little. 

"Yes?" said Tim. 

"When I—left," the old gentleman repeated. 

"Oh," said Tim, thinking how beautiful and kind the gracious figure was. 

The old man ran his slender fingers carefully along the cane, feeling 
the polished surface with satisfaction. He lingered specially over the 
smoothness of the ivory handle. He was evidently very pleased. 

"I was not quite myself—er—at the moment," he went on gently; "my 
memory failed me somewhat." He sighed, as though an immense relief was 
in him. 

"_I_ forget things, too—sometimes," Tim mentioned sympathetically. 

He simply loved his grandfather. He hoped-for a moment—he would 
be lifted up and kissed. "I'm _awfully_ glad I brought it," he 
faltered—"that you've got it again." 



The other turned his kind grey eyes upon him; the smile on his face was 
full of gratitude as he looked down. 

"Thank you, my boy. I am truly and deeply indebted to you. You courted 
danger for my sake. Others have tried before, but the Nightmare 
Passage—er—" He broke off. He tapped the stick firmly on the stone 
flooring, as though to test it. Bending a trifle, he put his weight 
upon it. "Ah!" he exclaimed with a short sigh of relief, "I can now—" 

His voice again grew indistinct; Tim did not catch the words. 

"Yes?" he asked again, aware for the first time that a touch of awe was 
in his heart. 

"—get about again," the other continued very low. "Without my cane," 
he added, the voice failing with each word the old lips uttered, "I 
could not... possibly ... allow myself... to be seen. It was indeed 
... deplorable ... unpardonable of me ... to forget in such a way. 

Zounds, sir...! I—I..." 

His voice sank away suddenly into a sound of wind. He straightened up, 
tapping the iron ferrule of his cane on the stones in a series of loud 
knocks. Tim felt a strange sensation creep into his legs. The queer 
words frightened him a little. 

The old man took a step towards him. He still smiled, but there was 
a new meaning in the smile. A sudden earnestness had replaced the 
courtly, leisurely manner. The next words seemed to blow down upon the 
boy from above, as though a cold wind brought them from the sky outside. 

Yet the words, he knew, were kindly meant, and very sensible. It was 
only the abrupt change that startled him. Grandfather, after all, was 
but a man! The distant sound recalled something in him to that outside 
world from which the cold wind blew. 

"My eternal thanks to you," he heard, while the voice and face and 
figure seemed to withdraw deeper and deeper into the heart of the 
mighty chamber. "I shall not forget your kindness and your courage. It 
is a debt I can, fortunately, one day repay.... But now you had best 
return and with dispatch. For your head and arm lie heavily on the 
table, the documents are scattered, there is a cushion fallen ... and 
my son is in the house.... Farewell! You had best leave me quickly. 

See! _She_ stands behind you, waiting. Go with her! Go now...!" 

The entire scene had vanished even before the final words were uttered. 
Tim felt empty space about him. A vast, shadowy Figure bore him through 
it as with mighty wings. He flew, he rushed, he remembered nothing 
more—until he heard another voice and felt a heavy hand upon his 



shoulder. 


"Tim, you rascal! What are you doing in my study? And in the dark, 
like this!" 

He looked up into his father's face without a word. He felt dazed. The 
next minute his father had caught him up and kissed him. 

"Ragamuffin! How did you guess I was coming back to-night?" He shook 
him playfully and kissed his tumbling hair. "And you've been asleep, 
too, into the bargain. Well—how's everything at home—eh? Jack's 
coming back from school to-morrow, you know, and ..." 
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Jack came home, indeed, the following day, and when the Easter holidays 
were over, the governess stayed abroad and Tim went off to adventures 
of another kind in the preparatory school for Wellington. Life slipped 
rapidly along with him; he grew into a man; his mother and his father 
died; Jack followed them within a little space; Tim inherited, married, 
settled down into his great possessions—and opened up the Other 
Wing. The dreams of imaginative boyhood all had faded; perhaps he had 
merely put them away, or perhaps he had forgotten them. At any rate, 
he never spoke of such things now, and when his Jrish wife mentioned 
her belief that the old country house possessed a family ghost, even 
declaring that she had met an Eighteenth Century figure of a man in 
the corridors, "an old, old man who bends down upon a stick"—Tim only 
laughed and said: 

"That’s as it ought to be! And if these awful land-taxes force us to 
sell some day, a respectable ghost will increase the market value." 

But one night he woke and heard a tapping on the floor. He sat up in 
bed and listened. There was a chilly feeling down his back. Belief 
had long since gone out of him; he felt uncannily afraid. The sound 
came nearer and nearer; there were light footsteps with it. The door 
opened—it opened a little wider, that is, for it already stood 
ajar—and there upon the threshold stood a figure that it seemed he 
knew. He saw the face as with all the vivid sharpness of reality. 

There was a smile upon it, but a smile of warning and alarm. The arm 
was raised. Tim saw the slender hand, lace falling down upon the long, 
thin fingers, and in them, tightly gripped, a polished cane. Shaking 
the cane twice to and fro in the air, the face thrust forward, spoke 
certain words, and—vanished. But the words were inaudible; for, though 
the lips distinctly moved, no sound, apparently, came from them. 

And Tim sprang out of bed. The room was full of darkness. He turned the 
light on. The door, he saw, was shut as usual. He had, of course, been 



dreaming. But he noticed a curious odour in the air. He sniffed it once 
or twice—then grasped the truth. It was a smell of burning! 

Fortunately, he awoke just in time.... 

He was acclaimed a hero for his promptitude. After many days, when 
the damage was repaired, and nerves had settled down once more into 
the calm routine of country life, he told the story to his wife—the 
entire story. He told the adventure of his imaginative boyhood with 
it. She asked to see the old family cane. And it was this request of 
hers that brought back to memory a detail Tim had entirely forgotten 
all these years. He remembered it suddenly again—the loss of the cane, 
the hubbub his father kicked up about it, the endless, futile search. 

For the stick had never been found, and Tim, who was questioned very 
closely concerning it, swore with all his might that he had not the 
smallest notion where it was. Which was, of course, the truth. 
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I. 

AS IT STANDS NOW. 


When you and-make that much-talked-of visit to New Orleans, by all 

means see early whatever evidences of progress and aggrandizement her 
hospitable citizens wish to show you; New Orleans belongs to the living 
present, and has serious practical relations with these United States and 
this great living world and age. And yet I want the first morning walk 
that you two take together and alone to be in the old French Quarter. Go 
down Royal street. 






You shall not have taken many steps in it when, far down on the right-hand 
side, where the narrow street almost shuts its converging lines together 
in the distance, there will begin to rise above the extravagant confusion 
of intervening roofs and to stand out against the dazzling sky a square, 
latticed remnant of a belvedere. You can see that the house it surmounts 
is a large, solid, rectangular pile, and that it stands directly on the 
street at what residents call the "upper, river comer," though the river 
is several squares away on the right. There are fifty people in this old 
me Royale who can tell you their wild versions of this house's strange 
true story against any one who can do this present writer the honor to 
point out the former residence of'Sieur George, Madame Delicieuse, or 
Doctor Mossy, or the unrecognizably restored dwelling of Madame Delphine. 

I fancy you already there. The neighborhood is very still. The streets are 
almost empty of life, and the cleanness of their stone pavements is 
largely the cleanness of disuse. The house you are looking at is of brick, 
covered with stucco, which somebody may be lime-washing white, or painting 
yellow or brown, while I am saying it is gray. An uncovered balcony as 
wide as the sidewalk makes a deep arcade around its two street sides. The 
last time I saw it it was for rent, and looked as if it had been so for a 
long time; but that proves nothing. Every one of its big window-shutters 
was closed, and by the very intensity of their rusty silence spoke a 
hostile impenetrability. Just now it is occupied. 

They say that Louis Philippe, afterwards king of the French, once slept in 
one of its chambers. That would have been in 1798; but in 1798 they were 
not building such tall buildings as this in New Orleans—did not believe 
the soil would uphold them. As late as 1806, when 'Sieur George's house, 
upon the St. Peter street comer, was begun, people shook their heads; and 
this house is taller than 'Sieur George's. I should like to know if the 
rumor is tme. Lafayette, too, they say, occupied the same room. Maybe 
so. That would have been in 1824-25. But we know he had elegant 
apartments, fitted up for him at the city's charge, in the old Cabildo. 

Still— 


It was, they say, in those, its bright, early days, the property of the 
Pontalbas, a noble Franco-Spanish family; and I have mentioned these 
points, which have no close bearing upon our present story, mainly to 
clear the field of all mere they-says, and leave the ground for what we 
know to be authenticated fact, however strange. 

The entrance, under the balcony, is in Royal street. Within a deep, white 
portal, the walls and ceiling of which are covered with ornamentations, 
two or three steps, shut off from the sidewalk by a pair of great gates of 
open, ornamental iron-work with gilded tops, rise to the white door. This 
also is loaded with a raised work of urns and flowers, birds and fonts, 
and Phoebus in his chariot. Inside, from a marble floor, an iron-railed, 
winding stair ("said the spider to the fly") leads to the drawing-rooms on 
the floor even with the balcony. These are very large. The various doors 



that let into them, and the folding door between them, have carved panels. 

A deep frieze covered with raised work—white angels with palm branches 
and folded wings, stars, and wreaths—runs all around, interrupted only by 
high, wide windows that let out between fluted Corinthian pilasters upon 
the broad open balcony. The lofty ceilings, too, are beautiful with raised 
garlandry. 

[Illustration: THE ENTRANCE OF THE HAUNTED HOUSE. From a Photograph.] 

Measure one of the windows—eight feet across. Each of its shutters is 

four feet wide. Look at those old crystal chandeliers. And already here is 

something uncanny—at the bottom of one of these rooms, a little door in 

the wall. It is barely a woman's height, yet big hinges jut out from the 

jamb, and when you open it and look in you see only a small dark place 

without steps or anything to let you down to its floor below, a leap of 

several feet. It is hardly noteworthy; only neither you nor—can make 

out what it ever was for. 

The house is very still. As you stand a moment in the middle of the 
drawing-room looking at each other you hear the walls and floors saying 
those soft nothings to one another that they so often say when left to 
themselves. While you are looking straight at one of the large doors that 
lead into the hall its lock gives a whispered click and the door slowly 
swings open. No cat, no draft, you and—exchange a silent smile and 
rather like the mystery; but do you know? That is an old trick of those 
doors, and has made many an emotional girl smile less instead of more; 
although I doubt not any carpenter could explain it. 

I assume, you see, that you visit the house when it is vacant. It is only 
at such times that you are likely to get in. A friend wrote me lately: 

"Miss — and I tried to get permission to see the interior. Madame said 
the landlord had requested her not to allow visitors; that over three 
hundred had called last winter, and had been refused for that reason. I 
thought of the three thousand who would call if they knew its story." 

Another writes: "The landlord’s orders are positive that no photographer 
of any kind shall come into his house." 

The house has three stories and an attic. The windows farthest from the 
street are masked by long, green latticed balconies or "galleries," one to 
each story, which communicate with one another by staircases behind the 
lattices and partly overhang a small, damp, paved court which is quite 
hidden from outer view save from one or two neighboring windows. On your 
right as you look down into this court a long, narrow wing stands out at 
right angles from the main house, four stories high, with the latticed 
galleries continuing along the entire length of each floor. It bounds this 
court on the southern side. Each story is a row of small square rooms, and 
each room has a single high window in the southern wall and a single door 
on the hither side opening upon the latticed gallery of that floor. Wings 
of that sort were once very common in New Orleans in the residences of the 
rich; they were the house's slave quarters. But certainly some of the 



features you see here never were common—locks seven inches across; 
several windows without sashes, but with sturdy iron gratings and solid 
iron shutters. On the fourth floor the doorway communicating with the main 
house is entirely closed twice over, by two pairs of full length batten 
shutters held in on the side of the main house by iron hooks eighteen 
inches long, two to each shutter. And yet it was through this doorway that 
the ghosts—figuratively speaking, of course, for we are dealing with 
plain fact and history—got into this house. 

Will you go to the belvedere? I went there once. Unless the cramped stair 
that reaches it has been repaired you will find it something rickety. The 
newspapers, writing fifty-five years ago in the heat and haste of the 
moment, must have erred as to heavy pieces of furniture being carried up 
this last cramped flight of steps to be cast out of the windows into the 
street far below. Besides, the third-story windows are high enough for the 
most thorough smashing of anything dropped from them for that purpose. 

The attic is cut up into little closets. Lying in one of them close up 
under the roof maybe you will still find, as I did, all the big iron keys 
of those big iron locks down-stairs. The day I stepped up into this 
belvedere it was shaking visibly in a squall of wind. An electric storm 
was coming out of the north and west. Yet overhead the sun still shone 
vehemently through the rolling white clouds. It was grand to watch these. 
They were sailing majestically hither and thither southward across the 
blue, leaning now this way and now that like a fleet of great ships of the 
line manoeuvring for position against the dark northern enemy's already 
flashing and thundering onset. I was much above any neighboring roof. Far 
to the south and south-west the newer New Orleans spread away over the 
flat land. North-eastward, but near at hand, were the masts of ships and 
steamers, with glimpses here and there of the water, and farther away the 
open breadth of the great yellow river sweeping around Slaughterhouse 
Point under an air heavy with the falling black smoke and white steam of 
hurrying tugs. Closer by, there was a strange confusion of roofs, trees, 
walls, vines, tiled roofs, brown and pink, and stuccoed walls, pink, 
white, yellow, red, and every sort of gray. The old convent of the 
I Jrsulines stood in the midst, and against it the old chapel of St. Mary 
with a great sycamore on one side and a willow on the other. Almost under 
me I noticed some of the semicircular arches of rotten red brick that were 
once a part of the Spanish barracks. In the north the "Old Third" (third 
city district) lay, as though I looked down upon it from a cliff—a 
tempestuous gray sea of slate roofs dotted with tossing green tree-tops. 
Beyond it, not far away, the deep green, ragged line of cypress swamp half 
encircled it and gleamed weirdly under a sky packed with dark clouds that 
flashed and growled and boomed and growled again. You could see rain 
falling from one cloud over Lake Pontchartrain; the strong gale brought 
the sweet smell of it. Westward, yonder, you may still descry the old 
calaboose just peeping over the tops of some lofty trees; and that bunch a 
little at the left is Congo Square; but the _old_, old calaboose—the one 
to which this house was once strangely related—is hiding behind the 



cathedral here on the south. The street that crosses Royal here and makes 
the corner on which the house stands is Hospital street; and yonder, 
westward, where it bends a little to the right and runs away so bright, 
clean, and empty between two long lines of groves and flower gardens, it 
is the old Bayou Road to the lake. It was down that road that the mistress 
of this house fled in her carriage from its door with the howling mob at 
her heels. Before you descend from the belvedere turn and note how the 
roof drops away in eight different slopes; and think—from whichever one 
of these slopes it was—of the little fluttering, befrocked lump of 
terrified childhood that leaped from there and fell clean to the paved 
yard below. A last word while we are still here: there are other 
reasons—one, at least, besides tragedy and crime—that make people 
believe this place is haunted. This particular spot is hardly one where a 
person would prefer to see a ghost, even if one knew it was but an optical 
illusion; but one evening, some years ago, when a bright moon was mounting 
high and swinging well around to the south, a young girl who lived near by 
and who had a proper skepticism for the marvels of the gossips passed this 
house. She was approaching it from an opposite sidewalk, when, glancing up 
at this belvedere outlined so loftily on the night sky, she saw with 
startling clearness, although pale and misty in the deep shadow of the 
cupola,—"It made me shudder," she says, "until I reasoned the matter 
out,"—a single, silent, motionless object; the figure of a woman leaning 
against its lattice. By careful scrutiny she made it out to be only a 
sorcery of moonbeams that fell aslant from the farther side through the 
skylight of the belvedere's roof and sifted through the lattice. Would 
that there were no more reality to the story before us. 


II. 

MADAME LALAURIE. 


On the 30th of August, 1831, before Octave de Armas, notary, one E. Soniat 
Dufossat sold this property to a Madame Lalaurie. She may have dwelt in 
the house earlier than this, but here is where its tragic history begins. 
Madame Lalaurie was still a beautiful and most attractive lady, though 
bearing the name of a third husband. Her surname had been first 
McCarty,—a genuine Spanish-Creole name, although of Irish origin, of 
course,—then Lopez, or maybe first Lopez and then McCarty, and then 
Blanque. She had two daughters, the elder, at least, the issue of her 
first marriage. 

The house is known to this day as Madame Blanque's house,—which, you 
notice, it never was,—so distinctly was she the notable figure in the 
household. Her husband was younger than she. There is strong sign of his 
lesser importance in the fact that he was sometimes, and only sometimes, 



called doctor—Dr. Louis Lalaurie. The graces and graciousness of their 
accomplished and entertaining mother quite outshone his step-daughters as 
well as him. To the frequent and numerous guests at her sumptuous board 
these young girls seemed comparatively unanimated, if not actually 
unhappy. Not so with their mother. To do her full share in the upper 
circles of good society, to dispense the pleasures of drawing-room and 
dining-room with generous frequency and captivating amiability, was the 
eager pursuit of a lady who nevertheless kept the management of her money 
affairs, real estate, and slaves mainly in her own hands. Of slaves she 
had ten, and housed most of them in the tall narrow wing that we have 
already noticed. 

We need not recount again the state of society about her at that time. The 
description of it given by the young German duke whom we quoted without 
date in the story of "Salome Muller" belongs exactly to this period. 

Grymes stood at the top and front of things. John Slidell was already 
shining beside him. They were co-members of the Elkin Club, then in its 
glory. It was trying energetically to see what incredible quantities of 
Madeira it could drink. Judge Mazereau was "avocat-general" and was being 
lampooned by the imbecile wit of the singers and dancers of the calinda in 
Congo Square. The tree-planted levee was still populous on summer evenings 
with promenaders and loungers. The quadroon caste was in its dying 
splendor, still threatening the moral destruction of private society, and 
hated—as only woman can hate enemies of the hearthstone—by the proud, 
fair ladies of the Creole pure-blood, among whom Madame Lalaurie shone 
brilliantly. Her elegant house, filled with "furniture of the most costly 
description,"—says the "New Orleans Bee" of a date which we shall come 
to,—stood central in the swirl of "downtown" gayety, public and private. 

From Royal into Hospital street, across Circus street—rue de la 
Cirque—that was a good way to get into Bayou Road, white, almost as 
snow, with its smooth, silent pavement of powdered shells. This road 
followed the slow, clear meanderings of Bayou St. Jean, from red-roofed 
and embowered suburb St. Jean to the lake, the swamp of giant, grizzly 
bearded cypresses hugging it all the way, and the whole five miles teeming 
with gay, swift carriages, some filled with smokers, others with ladies 
and children, the finest equipage of all being, as you may recollect, that 
of John Fitz Miller. He was at that very time master of Salome Muller, and 
of "several others fairer than Salome." He belongs in the present story 
only here in this landscape, and here not as a typical, but only as an 
easily possible, slaveholder. For that matter, Madame Lalaurie, let it be 
plainly understood, was only another possibility, not a type. The two 
stories teach the same truth: that a public practice is answerable for 
whatever can happen easier with it than without it, no matter whether it 
must, or only may, happen. However, let the moral wait or skip it entirely 
if you choose: a regular feature of that bright afternoon throng was 
Madame Lalaurie's coach with the ever-so-pleasant Madame Lalaurie inside 
and her sleek black coachman on the box. 


Think," some friend would say, as he returned her courteous bow—"think 



of casting upon that woman the suspicion of starving and maltreating her 
own house-servants! Look at that driver; his skin shines with good 
keeping. The truth is those jealous Americans"— 

There was intense jealousy between the Americans and the Creoles. The 
Americans were just beginning in public matters to hold the odds. In 
private society the Creoles still held power, but it was slipping from 
them even there. Madame Lalaurie was a Creole. Whether Louisiana or St. 
Domingo bom was no matter; she should not be criticised by American envy! 
Nor would the Creoles themselves go nosing into the secretest privacy of 
her house. 

"Why, look you, it is her common practice, even before her guests, to 
leave a little wine in her glass and hand it, with some word of kindness, 
to the slave waiting at her back. Thin and hollow-chested—the slaves? 

Yes, to be sure: but how about your rich uncle, or my dear old mother: are 
they not hollow-chested? Well!" 

But this kind of logic did not satisfy everybody, not even every Creole; 
and particularly not all her neighbors. The common populace too had 
unflattering beliefs. 

"Do you see this splendid house? Do you see those attic windows? There are 
slaves up there confined in chains and darkness and kept at the point of 
starvation." 

A Creole gentleman, M. Montreuil, who seems to have been a neighbor, made 
several attempts to bring the matter to light, but in vain. Yet minors and 
suspicious indications grew so rank that at length another prominent 
citizen, an "American" lawyer, who had a young Creole studying law in his 
office, ventured to send him to the house to point out to Madame Lalaurie 
certain laws of the State. For instance there was Article XX. of the old 
Black Code: "Slaves who shall not be properly fed, clad, and provided for 
by their masters, may give information thereof to the attorney-general or 
the Superior Council, or to all the other officers of justice of an 
inferior jurisdiction, and may put the written exposition of their wrongs 
into their hands; upon which information, and even ex officio, should the 
information come from another quarter, the attorney-general shall 
prosecute said masters," etc. But the young law student on making his 
visit was captivated by the sweetness of the lady whom he had been sent to 
warn against committing unlawful misdemeanors, and withdrew filled with 
indignation against any one who could suspect her of the slightest 
unkindness to the humblest living thing. 


III. 



A TERRIBLE REVELATION. 


The house that joined Madame Lalaurie's premises on the eastern side had a 
staircase window that looked down into her little courtyard. One day all 
by chance the lady of that adjoining house was going up those stairs just 
when the keen scream of a terrified child resounded from the next yard. 

She sprung to the window, and, looking down, saw a little negro girl about 
eight years old run wildly across the yard and into the house, with Madame 
Lalaurie, a cow-hide whip in her hand, following swiftly and close upon 
her. 

They disappeared; but by glimpses through the dark lattices and by the 
sound of the tumult, the lady knew that the child was flying up stairway 
after stairway, from gallery to gallery, hard pressed by her furious 
mistress. Soon she heard them rise into the belvedere and the next instant 
they darted out upon the roof. Down into its valleys and up over its 
ridges the little fugitive slid and scrambled. She reached the sheer edge, 
the lady at the window hid her face in her hands, there came a dull, 
jarring thud in the paved court beneath, and the lady, looking down, saw 
the child lifted from the ground and borne out of sight, limp, silent, 
dead. 

She kept her place at the window. Hours passed, the day waned, darkness 
settled down. Then she saw a torch brought, a shallow hole was dug,—as it 
seemed to her; but in fact a condemned well of slight depth, a mere pit, 
was uncovered,—and the little broken form was buried. She informed the 
officers of justice. From what came to light at a later season, it is hard 
to think that in this earlier case the investigation was more than 
superficial. Yet an investigation was made, and some legal action was 
taken against Madame Lalaurie for cruelty to her slaves. They were taken 
from her and—liberated? Ah! no. They were sold by the sheriff, bid in by 
her relatives, and by them sold back to her. Let us believe that this is 
what occurred, or at least was shammed; for unless we do we must accept 
the implication of a newspaper statement of two or three years 
afterwards, and the confident impression of an aged Creole gentleman and 
notary still living who was an eye-witness to much of this story, that all 
Madame Lalaurie ever suffered for this part of her hideous misdeeds was a 
fine. Lawyers will doubtless remind us that Madame Lalaurie was not 
legally chargeable with the child's death. The lady at the window was not 
the only witness who might have been brought. A woman still living, who 
after the civil war was for years a domestic in this "haunted house," says 
her husband, now long dead, then a lad, was passing the place when the 
child ran out on the roof, and he saw her scrambling about on it seeking 
to escape. But he did not see the catastrophe that followed. No one saw 
more than what the law knows as assault; and the child was a slave. 

Miss Martineau, in her short account of the matter, which she heard in New 
Orleans and from eye-witnesses only a few years after it had occurred, 



conjectures that Madame Lalaurie's object in buying back these slaves was 
simply to renew her cruelties upon them. But a much easier, and even 
kinder, guess would be that they knew things about her that had not been 
and must not be told, if she could possibly prevent it. A high temper, let 
us say, had led her into a slough of misdoing to a depth beyond all her 
expectation, and the only way out was on the farther side. 

Yet bring to bear all the generous conjecture one can, and still the fact 
stands that she did starve, whip, and otherwise torture these poor 
victims. She even mistreated her daughters for conveying to them food 
which she had withheld. Was she not insane? One would hope so; but we 
cannot hurry to believe just what is most comfortable or kindest. That 
would be itself a kind of "emotional insanity." If she was insane, how 
about her husband? For Miss Martineau, who was told that he was no party 
to her crimes, was misinformed; he was as deep in the same mire as passive 
complicity could carry him. If she was insane her insanity stopped 
abruptly at her plump, well-fed coachman. He was her spy against all 
others. And if she was insane, then why did not her frequent guests at 
table suspect it? 

All that society knew was that she had carried her domestic discipline to 
excess, had paid dearly for it, and no doubt was desisting and would 
henceforth desist from that kind of thing. Enough allowance can hardly be 
made in our day for the delicacy society felt about prying into one of its 
own gentleman or lady member's treatment of his or her own servants. Who 
was going to begin such an inquiry—John Fitz Miller? 

And so time passed, and the beautiful and ever sweet and charming Madame 
Lalaurie—whether sane or insane we leave to the doctors, except Dr. 
Lalaurie—continued to drive daily, yearly, on the gay Bayou Road, to 
manage her business affairs, and to gather bright groups around her 
tempting board, without their suspicion that she kept her cook in the 
kitchen by means of a twenty-four-foot chain fastened to her person and to 
the wall or floor. 

And yet let this be said to the people's credit, that public suspicion 
and indignation steadily grew. But they were still only growing when one 
day, the both of April, 1834, the aged cook,—she was seventy,—chained as 
she was, purposely set the house on fire. It is only tradition that, 
having in a dream the night before seen the drawing-room window curtains 
on fire, she seized the happy thought and made the dream a reality. But it 
is in the printed record of the day that she confessed the deed to the 
mayor of the city. 

The desperate stratagem succeeds. The alarm of fire spreads to the street 
and a hundred men rush, in, while a crowd throngs the streets. Some are 
neighbors, some friends, some strangers. One is M. Montreuil, the 
gentleman who has so long been watching his chance to bring the law upon 
the house and its mistress. Young D—, a notary's clerk, is another. And 



another is Judge Cononge—Aha! And there are others of good and well-known 
name! 

The fire has got a good start; the kitchen is in flames; the upper stories 
are filling with smoke. Strangers run to the place whence it all comes and 
fall to fighting the fire. Friends rally to the aid of Monsieur and Madame 
Lalaurie. The pretty lady has not lost one wit—is at her very best. Her 
husband is as passive as ever. 

"This way," she cries; "this way! Take this—go, now, and hurry back, if 
you please. This way!" And in a moment they are busy carrying out, and to 
places of safety, plate, jewels, robes, and the lighter and costlier 
pieces of furniture. "This way, please, gentlemen; that is only the 
servants' quarters." 

The servants' quarters—but where are the servants? 

Madame's answers are witty but evasive. "Never mind them now—save the 
valuables!" 

Somebody touches Judge Canonge—"Those servants are chained and locked up 
and liable to perish." 

"Where?" 

"In the garret rooms." 

He hurries towards them, but fails to reach them, and returns, driven back 
and nearly suffocated by the smoke. He looks around him—this is no sketch 
of the fancy; we have his deposition sworn before a magistrate next 
day—and sees some friends of the family. He speaks to them: 

"I am told"—so and so—"can it be? Will you speak to Monsieur or to 
Madame?" But the friends repulse him coldly. 

He turns and makes fresh inquiries of others. He notices two gentlemen 
near him whom he knows. One is Montreuil. "Here, Montreuil, and you, 
Fernandez, will you go to the garret and search? I am blind and half 
smothered." Another—he thinks it was Felix Lefebre—goes in another 
direction, most likely towards the double door between the attics of the 
house and wing. Montreuil and Fernandez come back saying they have 
searched thoroughly and found nothing. Madame Lalaurie begs them, with all 
her sweetness, to come other ways and consider other things. But here is 
Lefebre. He cries, "I have found some of them! I have broken some bars, 
but the doors are locked!" 


Judge Canonge hastens through the smoke. They reach the spot. 

"Break the doors down!" Down come the doors. The room they push into is a 



"den." They bring out two negresses. One has a large heavy iron collar at 
the neck and heavy irons on her feet. The fire is subdued now, they say, 
but the search goes on. Here is M. Guillotte; he has found another victim 
in another room. They push aside a mosquito-net and see a negro woman, 
aged, helpless, and with a deep wound in the head. 

Some of the young men lift her and carry her out. 

Judge Canonge confronts Doctor Lalaurie again: 

"Are there slaves still in your garret, Monsieur?" And the doctor "replies 
with insulting tone that ’There are persons who would do much better by 
remaining at home than visiting others to dictate to them laws in the 
quality of officious friends.'" 

The search went on. The victims were led or carried out. The sight that 
met the public eye made the crowd literally groan with horror and shout 
with indignation. "We saw," wrote the editor of the "Advertiser" next day, 
"one of these miserable beings. The sight was so horrible that we could 
scarce look upon it. The most savage heart could not have witnessed the 
spectacle unmoved. He had a large hole in his head; his body from head to 
foot was covered with scars and filled with worms! The sight inspired us 
with so much horror that even at the moment of writing this article we 
shudder from its effects. Those who have seen the others represent them to 
be in a similar condition." One after another, seven dark human forms were 
brought forth, gaunt and wild-eyed with famine and loaded with irons, 
having been found chained and tied in attitudes in which they had been 
kept so long that they were crippled for life. 

It must have been in the first rush of the inside throng to follow these 
sufferers into the open air and sunlight that the quick-witted Madame 
Lalaurie clapped to the doors of her house with only herself and her 
daughters—possibly the coachman also—inside, and nothing but locks and 
bars to defend her from the rage of the populace. The streets under her 
windows—Royal street here, Hospital yonder—and the yard were thronged. 
Something by and by put some one in mind to look for buried bodies. There 
had been nine slaves besides the coachman; where were the other two? A 
little digging brought their skeletons to light—an adult's out of the 
soil, and the little child's out of the "condemned well"; there they lay. 

But the living seven—the indiscreet crowd brought them food and drink in 
fatal abundance, and before the day was done two more were dead. The 
others were tenderly carried—shall we say it?—to prison;—to the 
calaboose. Thither "at least two thousand people" flocked that day to see, 
if they might, these wretched sufferers. 

A quiet fell upon the scene of the morning's fire. The household and its 
near friends busied themselves in getting back the jewelry, plate, 
furniture, and the like, the idle crowd looking on in apathy and 
trusting, it may be, to see arrests made. But the restoration was finished 



and the house remained close barred; no arrest was made. As for Dr. 
Lalaurie, he does not appear in this scene. Then the crowd, along in the 
afternoon, began to grow again; then to show anger and by and by to hoot 
and groan, and cry for satisfaction. 


IV. 

The Lady's Flight. 


The old Bayou Road saw a strange sight that afternoon. Down at its farther 
end lay a little settlement of fishermen and Spanish moss gatherers, 
pot-hunters, and shrimpers, around a custom-house station, a lighthouse, 
and a little fort. There the people who drove out in carriages were in the 
habit of alighting and taking the cool air of the lake, and sipping 
lemonades, wines, and ices before they turned homeward again along the 
crowded way that they had come. In after years the place fell into utter 
neglect. The customs station was removed, the fort was dismantled, the gay 
carriage people drove on the "New Shell Road" and its tributaries, 

Bienville and Canal streets, Washington and Carrollton avenues, and sipped 
and smoked in the twilights and starlights of Carrollton Gardens and the 
"New Lake End." The older haunt, once so bright with fashionable 
pleasure-making, was left to the sole illumination of "St. John Light" and 
the mongrel life of a bunch of cabins branded Crabtown, and became, in 
popular superstition at least, the yearly rendezvous of the voodoos. Then 
all at once in latter days it bloomed out in electrical, horticultural, 
festal, pyrotechnical splendor as "Spanish Fort," and the carriages all 
came rolling back. 

So, whenever you and—visit Spanish Fort and stroll along the bayou's 
edge on the fort side, and watch the broad schooners glide out through the 
bayou's mouth and into the open water, you may say: "Somewhere just along 
this bank, within the few paces between here and yonder, must be where 
that schooner lay, moored and ready to sail for Mandeville the afternoon 
that Madame Lalaurie, fleeing from the mob," etc. 

For on that afternoon, when the people surrounded the house, crying for 
vengeance, she never lost, it seems, her cunning. She and her sleek black 
coachman took counsel together, and his plan of escape was adopted. The 
early afternoon dinner-hour of those times came and passed and the crowd 
still filled the street, but as yet had done nothing. Presently, right in 
the midst of the throng, her carriage came to the door according to its 
well-known daily habit at that hour, and at the same moment the charming 
Madame Lalaurie, in all her pretty manners and sweetness of mien, stepped 
quickly across the sidewalk and entered the vehicle. 


The crowd was taken all aback. When it gathered its wits the coach-door 
had shut and the horses were starting. Then her audacity was understood. 



"She is getting away!" was the cry, and the multitude rushed upon her. 

"Seize the horses!" they shouted, and dashed at the bits and reins. The 
black driver gave the word to his beasts, and with his coach whip lashed 
the faces of those who sprung forward. The horses reared and plunged, the 
harness held, and the equipage was off. The crowd went with it. 

"Turn the coach over!" they cry, and attempt it, but fail. "Drag her out!" 

They try to do it, again and again, but in vain; away it rattles! Away it 
flashes! down Hospital street, past Bourbon, Dauphine, Burgundy, and the 
Rampart, with the crowd following, yelling, but fast growing thin and 
thinner. 

"Stop her! Stop her! Stop that carriage! Stop that carriage !" 

In vain! On it spins! Out upon the Bayou Road come the pattering hoofs and 
humming wheels—not wildly driven, but just at their most telling 
speed—into the whole whirling retinue of fashionable New Orleans out for 
its afternoon airing. Past this equipage; past that one; past half a 
dozen; a dozen; a score! Their inmates sit chatting in every sort of mood 
over the day's sensation, when—what is this? A rush from behind, a whirl 
of white dust, and—"As I live, there she goes now, on her regular drive! 

What scandalous speed! and—see here! they are after her!" Past fifty gigs 
and coaches; past a hundred; around this long bend in the road; around 
that one. Good-bye, pursuers! Never a chance to cut her off, the swamp 
forever on the right, the bayou on the left; she is getting away, getting 
away! the crowd is miles behind! 

The lake is reached. The road ends. What next? The coach dashes up to the 
bayou's edge and stops. Why just here? Ah! because just here so near the 
bayou's mouth a schooner lies against the bank. Is Dr. Lalaurie's hand in 
this? The coachman parleys a moment with the schooner-master and hands him 
down a purse of gold. The coach-door is opened, the lady alights, and is 
presently on the vessel's deck. The lines are cast off, the great sails go 
up, the few lookers-on are there without reference to her and offer no 
interruption; a little pushing with poles lets the wind fill the canvas, 
and first slowly and silently, and then swiftly and with a grateful 
creaking of cordage and spars, the vessel glides out past the lighthouse, 
through the narrow opening, and stands away towards the northern horizon, 
below which, some thirty miles away, lies the little watering-place of 
Mandeville with roads leading as far away northward as one may choose to 
fly. Madame Lalaurie is gone! 

The brave coachman—one cannot help admiring the villain's 
intrepidity—turned and drove back towards the city. What his plan was is 
not further known. No wonder if he thought he could lash and dash through 
the same mob again. But he mistook. He had not reached town again when the 
crowd met him. This time they were more successful. They stopped the 



horses—killed them. What they did with the driver is not told; but one 
can guess. They broke the carriage into bits. Then they returned to the 
house. 

They reached it about 8 o'clock in the evening. The two daughters had 
just escaped by a window. The whole house was locked and barred; 
"hermetically sealed," says "L'Abeille" of the next morning. The human 
tempest fell upon it, and "in a few minutes," says "The Courier," "the 
doors and windows were broken open, the crowd rushed in, and the work of 
destruction began." "Those who rush in are of all classes and colors" 
continues "The Courier" of next day; but "No, no!" says a survivor of 
to-day who was there and took part; "we wouldn’t have allowed that!" In a 
single hour everything movable disappeared or perished. The place was 
rifled of jewelry and plate; china was smashed; the very stair-balusters 
were pulled piece from piece; hangings, bedding and table linen were 
tossed into the streets; and the elegant furniture, bedsteads, wardrobes, 
buffets, tables, chairs, pictures, "pianos," says the newspaper, were 
taken with pains to the third-story windows, hurled out and 
broken—"smashed into a thousand pieces"—upon the ground below. The very 
basements were emptied, and the floors, wainscots, and iron balconies 
damaged as far as at the moment they could be. The sudden southern 
nightfall descended, and torches danced in the streets and through the 
ruined house. The debris was gathered into hot bonfires, feather-beds were 
cut open, and the pavements covered with a thick snow of feathers. The 
night wore on, but the mob persisted. They mounted and battered the roof; 
they defaced the inner walls. Morning found them still at their senseless 
mischief, and they were "in the act of pulling down the walls when the 
sheriff and several citizens interfered and put an end to their work." 

It was proposed to go at once to the houses of others long suspected of 
like cruelties to their slaves. But against this the highest gentility of 
the city alertly and diligently opposed themselves. Not at all because of 
sympathy with such cruelties. The single reason has its parallel in our 
own day. It was the fear that the negroes would be thereby encouraged to 
seek by violence those rights which their masters thought it not expedient 
to give them. The movement was suppressed, and the odious parties were 
merely warned that they were watched. 

Madame Lalaurie, we know by notarial records, was in Mandeville ten days 
after, when she executed a power of attorney in favor of her New Orleans 
business agent, in which act she was "authorized and assisted by her 
husband, Louis Lalaurie." So he disappears. 

His wife made her way to Mobile—some say to the North—and thence to 
Paris. Being recognized and confronted there, she again fled. The rest of 
her story is tradition, but comes very directly. A domestic in a Creole 
family that knew Madame Lalaurie—and slave women used to enjoy great 
confidence and familiarity in the Creole households at times—tells that 
one day a letter from Prance to one of the family informed them that 



Madame Lalaurie, while spending a season at Pau, had engaged with a party 
of fashionable people in a boar-hunt, and somehow meeting the boar while 
apart from her companions had been set upon by the infuriated beast, and 
too quickly for any one to come to her rescue had been torn and killed. If 
this occurred after 1836 or 1837 it has no disagreement with Harriet 
Martineau's account, that at the latter date Madame Lalaurie was supposed 
to be still "skulking about some French province under a false name." 

The house remained untouched for at least three years, "ornamented with 
various writings expressive of indignation and just punishment." The 
volume of "L'Abeille" containing this account seems to have been 
abstracted from the city archives. It was in the last week of April or the 
first week of May, 1836, that Miss Martineau saw the house. It "stands," 
she wrote about a year later, "and is meant to stand, in its ruined state. 

It was the strange sight of its gaping windows and empty walls, in the 
midst of a busy street, which excited my wonder, and was the cause of my 
being told the story the first time. I gathered other particulars 
afterwards from eye-witnesses." 

So the place came to be looked upon as haunted. In March, 1837, Madame 
Lalaurie's agent sold the house to a man who held it but a little over 
three months and then sold it at the same price that he had paid—only 
fourteen thousand dollars. The notary who made the earlier act of sale 
must have found it interesting. He was one of those who had helped find 
and carry out Madame Lalaurie's victims. It did not change hands again for 
twenty-five years. And then—in what state of repair I know not—it was 
sold at an advance equal to a yearly increase of but six-sevenths of one 
per cent, on the purchase price of the gaping ruin sold in 1837. There is 
a certain poetry in notarial records. But we will not delve for it now. 

Idle talk of strange sights and sounds crowded out of notice any true 
history the house may have had in those twenty-five years, or until war 
had destroyed that slavery to whose horridest possibilities the gloomy 
pile, even when restored and renovated, stood a ghost-ridden monument. Yet 
its days of dark romance were by no means ended. 


V. 

A NEW USE. 


The era of political reconstruction came. The victorious national power 
decreed that they who had once been master and slave should enter into 
political partnership on terms of civil equality. The slaves grasped the 
boon; but the masters, trained for generations in the conviction that 
public safety and private purity were possible only by the subjection of 
the black race under the white, loathed civil equality as but another name 



for private companionship, and spurned, as dishonor and destruction in 
one, the restoration of their sovereignty at the price of political 
copartnership with the groveling race they had bought and sold and 
subjected easily to the leash and lash. 

What followed took every one by surprise. The negro came at once into a 
larger share of power than it was ever intended he should or expected he 
would attain. His master, related to him long and only under the imagined 
necessities of plantation government, vowed the issue must and should be, 
not How shall the two races share public self-government in prosperous 
amity? but, Which race shall exclusively rule the other, race by race? 

The necessities of national authority tipped the scale, and the powers of 
legislation and government and the spoils of office tumbled, all together, 
into the freedman's ragged lap. Thereupon there fell upon New Orleans, 
never well governed at the best, a volcanic shower of corruption and 
misrule. 

And yet when history's calm summing-up and final judgment comes, there 
must this be pointed out, which was very hard to see through the dust and 
smoke of those days: that while plunder and fraud ran riot, yet no serious 
attempt was ever made by the freedman or his allies to establish any 
un-American principle of government, and for nothing else was he more 
fiercely, bloodily opposed than for measures approved by the world's best 
thought and in full harmony with the national scheme of order. We shall 
see now what these things have to do with our strange true story. 

In New Orleans the American public school system, which recognizes free 
public instruction as a profitable investment of the public funds for the 
common public safety, had already long been established. The negro adopted 
and enlarged it. He recognized the fact that the relation of pupils in the 
public schools is as distinctly a public and not a private relation as 
that of the sidewalk, the market, the public park, or the street-car. But 
recognizing also the impracticabilities of place and time, he established 
separate schools for whites and blacks. In one instance, however, owing 
mainly to smallness of numbers, it seemed more feasible to allow a common 
enjoyment of the civil right of public instruction without separation by 
race than to maintain two separate schools, one at least of which would be 
very feeble for lack of numbers. Now, it being so decided, of all the 
buildings in New Orleans which one was chosen for this experiment but the 
"haunted house" in Royal street! 

I shall never forget the day—although marked by no startling 
incident—when I sat in its lofty drawing-rooms and heard its classes in 
their annual examination. It was June, and the teachers and pupils were 
clad in recognition of the special occasion and in the light fabrics 
fitted to the season. The rooms were adorned with wreaths, garlands, and 
bouquets. Among the scholars many faces were beautiful, and all were fresh 
and young. Much Gallic blood asserted itself in complexion and feature, 



generally of undoubted, unadulterated "Caucasian" purity, but sometimes of 
visible and now and then of preponderating African tincture. Only two or 
three, unless I have forgotten, were of pure negro blood. There, in the 
rooms that had once resounded with the screams of Madame Lalaurie's little 
slave fleeing to her death, and with the hootings and maledictions of the 
enraged mob, was being tried the experiment of a common enjoyment of 
public benefits by the daughters of two widely divergent races, without 
the enforcement of private social companionship. 

From such enforcement the school was as free as any school is or ought to 
be. The daily discipline did not require any two pupils to be social, but 
only every one to be civil, and civil to all. These pages are written, 
however, to tell a strange true story, and not to plead one cause or 
another. Whatever the story itself pleads, let it plead. Outside the 
"haunted house," far and near, the whole community was divided into two 
fiercely hostile parties, often at actual war with each other, the one 
striving to maintain government upon a co-citizenship regardless of race 
in all public relations, the other sworn to make race the supreme, 
sufficient, inexorable condition of supremacy on the one part and 
subjection on the other. Yet for all this the school prospered. 

Nevertheless, it suffered much internal unrest. Many a word was spoken 
that struck like a club, many a smile stung like a whip-lash, many a 
glance stabbed like a knife; even in the midst of recitations a wounded 
one would sometimes break into sobs or silent tears while the aggressor 
crimsoned and palpitated with the proud indignation of the master caste. 

The teachers met all such by-play with prompt, impartial repression and 
concentration upon the appointed duties of the hour. 

Sometimes another thing restored order. Few indeed of the pupils, of 
whatever racial purity or preponderance, but held more or less in awe the 
ghostly traditions of the house; and at times it chanced to be just in 
the midst of one of these ebullitions of scorn, grief, and resentful tears 
that noiselessly and majestically the great doors of the reception-rooms, 
untouched by visible hands, would slowly swing open, and the hushed girls 
would call to mind Madame Lalaurie. 

Not all who bore the tincture of the despised race suffered alike. Some 
were fierce and sturdy, and played a savage tit-for-tat. Some were 
insensible. A few bore themselves inflexibly by dint of sheer nerve; while 
many, generally much more white than black, quivered and winced 
continually under the contumely that fell, they felt, with peculiar 
injustice and cruelty upon them. 

Odd things happened from time to time to remind one of the house's early 
history. One day a deep hidden well that no one had suspected the 
existence of was found in the basement of the main house. Another 
time—But we must be brief. 



Matters went on thus for years. But at length there was a sudden and 
violent change. 


VI. 

EVICTIONS. 


The "Radical" party in Louisiana, gorged with private spoils and loathed 
and hated by the all but unbroken ranks of well-to-do society, though it 
held a creed as righteous and reasonable as any political party ever 
held, was going to pieces by the sheer weakness of its own political 
corruption. It was made mainly of the poor and weak elements of the 
people. Had it been ever so pure it could not have made headway against 
the strongest ranks of society concentrating against it with revolutionary 
intent, when deserted by the power which had called it to responsibility 
and—Come! this history of a house must not run into the history of a 
government. It is a fact in our story, however, that in the "Conservative" 
party there sprung up the "White League," purposing to wrest the State 
government from the "Radicals" by force of arms. 

On the 14th of September, 1874, the White League met and defeated the 
Metropolitan Police in a hot and bloody engagement of infantry and 
artillery on the broad steamboat landing in the very middle of New 
Orleans. But the Lederal authority interfered. The "Radical" government 
resumed control. But the White League survived and grew in power. In 
November elections were held, and the State legislature was found to be 
Republican by a majority of only two. 

One bright, spring-like day in December, such as a northern March might 
give in its best mood, the school had gathered in the "haunted house" as 
usual, but the hour of duty had not yet struck. Two teachers sat in an 
upper class-room talking over the history of the house. The older of the 
two had lately heard of an odd new incident connected with it, and was 
telling of it. A distinguished foreign visitor, she said, guest at a 
dinner-party in the city the previous season, turned unexpectedly to his 
hostess, the talk being of quaint old New Orleans houses, and asked how to 
find "the house where that celebrated tyrant had lived who was driven from 
the city by a mob for maltreating her slaves." The rest of the company sat 
aghast, while the hostess silenced him by the severe coldness with which 
she replied that she "knew nothing about it." One of Madame Lalaurie's 
daughters was sitting there, a guest at the table. 


When the teacher's story was told her companion made no comment. She had 
noticed a singular sound that was increasing in volume. It was 
out-of-doors—seemed far away; but it was drawing nearer. She started up, 



for she recognized it now as a clamor of human voices, and remembered that 
the iron gates had not yet been locked for the day. They hurried to the 
window, looked down, and saw the narrow street full from wall to wall for 
a hundred yards with men coming towards them. The front of the crowd had 
already reached the place and was turning towards the iron gates. 

The two women went quickly to the hall, and, looking down the spiral 
staircase to the marble pavement of the entrance three stories below, saw 
the men swarming in through the wide gateway and doorway by dozens. While 
they still leaned over the balustrade, Marguerite, one of their pupils, a 
blue-eyed blonde girl of lovely complexion, with red, voluptuous lips, and 
beautiful hair held by a carven shell comb, came and bent over the 
balustrade with them. Suddenly her comb slipped from its hold, flashed 
downward, and striking the marble pavement flew into pieces at the feet of 
the men who were about to ascend. Several of them looked quickly up. 

"It was my mother's comb!" said Marguerite, turned ashy pale, and sunk 
down in hysterics. The two teachers carried her to a remote room, the 
bed-chamber of the janitress, and then obeyed an order of the principal 
calling her associates to the second floor. A band of men were coming up 
the winding stair with measured, military tread towards the landing, where 
the principal, with her assistants gathered around her, stood to confront 
them. 

She was young, beautiful, and of calm temper. Her skin, says one who was 
present, was of dazzling clearness, her abundant hair was golden auburn, 
and in happy hours her eyes were as "soft as velvet." But when the leader 
of the band of men reached the stair-landing, threw his coat open, and 
showed the badge of the White League, her face had blanched and hardened 
to marble, and her eyes darkened to black as they glowed with indignation. 

"We have come," said the White Leaguer, "to remove the colored pupils. You 
will call your school to order." To which the principal replied: 

"You will pennit me first to confer with my corps of associates." He was a 
trifle disconcerted. 

"Oh, certainly." 

The teachers gathered in the principal's private room. Some were dumb, one 
broke into tears, another pleaded devotion to the principal, and one was 
just advising that the onus of all action be thrown upon the intruders, 
when the door was pushed open and the White Leaguer said: 

"Ladies, we are waiting. Assemble the school; we are going to clean it 
out." 

The pupils, many of them trembling, weeping, and terrified, were with 
difficulty brought to order in the assembly room. This place had once been 



Madame Lalaurie's dining-hall. A frieze of angels ran round its four 
walls, and, oddly, for some special past occasion, a legend in crimson and 
gold on the western side bore the words, "The Eye of God is on us." 

"Gentlemen, the school is assembled," said the principal. 

"Call the roll," was the reply, "and we will challenge each name." 

It was done. As each name was called its young bearer rose and confronted 
her inquisitors. And the inquisitors began to blunder. Accusations of the 
fatal taint were met with denials and withdrawn with apologies. Sometimes 
it was truth, and sometimes pure arrogance and falsehood, that triumphed 
over these champions of instinctive racial antagonism. One dark girl shot 
up haughtily at the call of her name— 

"I am of Indian blood, and can prove it!" 

"You will not be disturbed." 

"Coralie—," the principal next called. A thin girl of mixed blood and 
freckled face rose and said: 

"My mother is white." 

"Step aside!" commanded the White Leaguer. 

"But by the law the color follows the mother, and so I am white." 

"Step aside!" cried the man, in a fury. (In truth there was no such law.) 
"Octavie —." 

A pretty, Oriental looking girl rises, silent, pale, but self-controlled. 

"Are you colored?" 

"Yes; I am colored." She moves aside. 

"Marie O — 

A girl very fair, but with crinkling hair and other signs of negro 
extraction, stands up and says: 

"I am the sister of the Hon.—," naming a high Democratic official, "and 
I shall not leave this school." 


'You may remain; your case will be investigated. 
'Eugenie —." 



A modest girl, visibly of mixed race, rises, weeping silently. 

"Step aside." 

"Marcelline V—." 

A bold-eyed girl of much African blood stands up and answers: 

"I am not colored! We are Spanish, and my brother will call on you and 
prove it."_ She is allowed to stay. 

At length the roll-call is done. "Now, madam, you will dismiss these 
pupils that we have set aside, at once. We will go down and wait to see 
that they come out." The men tramped out of the room, went down-stairs, 
and rejoined the impatient crowd that was clamoring in the street. 

Then followed a wild scene within the old house. Restraint was lost. 

Terror ruled. The girls who had been ordered into the street sobbed and 
shrieked and begged: 

"Oh, save us! We cannot go out there; the mob will kill us! What shall we 
do?" 

One girl of grand and noble air, as dark and handsome as an East Indian 
princess, and standing first in her class for scholarship, threw herself 
at her teacher's feet, crying, "Have pity on me. Miss —!" 

"My poor Leontine," replied the teacher, "what can I do? There are good 
'colored' schools in the city; would it not have been wiser for your 
father to send you to one of them?" 

But the girl rose up and answered: 

"Must I go to school with my own servants to escape an unmerited disdain?" 
And the teacher was silent, while the confusion increased. 

"The shame of it will kill me!" cried gentle Eugenie L—. And thereupon, 
at last, a teacher, commonly one of the sternest in discipline, exclaimed: 

"If Eugenie goes, Marcelline shall go, if I have to put her out myself! 
Spanish, indeed! And Eugenie a pearl by the side of her!" 

Just then Eugenie's father came. He had forced his way through the press 
in the street, and now stood bidding his child have courage and return 
with him the way he had come. 


"Tie your veil close, Eugenie," said the teacher, "and they will not know 
you." And so they went, the father and the daughter. But they went alone. 



None followed. This roused the crowd to noisy anger. 


"Why don’t the rest come?" it howled. But the teachers tried in vain to 
inspire the panic-stricken girls with courage to face the mob, and were in 
despair, when a school official arrived, and with calm and confident 
authority bade the expelled girls gather in ranks and follow him through 
the crowd. So they went out through the iron gates, the great leaves of 
which closed after them with a rasping of their key and shooting of their 
bolts, while a teacher said: 

"Come; the reporters will soon be here. Let us go and see after 
Marguerite." 

They found her in the room of the janitress, shut in and fast asleep. 

"Do you think," one asked of the janitress, "that mere fright and the loss 
of that comb made this strong girl ill?" 

"No. I think she must have guessed those men's errand, and her eye met the 
eye of some one who knew her." 

"But what of that?" 

"She is 'colored.'" 

"Impossible!" 

"I tell you, yes!" 

"Why, I thought her as pure German as her name." 

"No, the mixture is there; though the only trace of it is on her lips. Her 
mother—she is dead now—was a beautiful quadroon. A Gennan sea-captain 
loved her. The law stood between them. He opened a vein in his arm, forced 
in some of her blood, went to court, swore he had African blood, got his 
license, and married her. Marguerite is engaged to be married to a white 
man, a gentleman who does not know this. It was like life and death, so to 
speak, for her not to let those men turn her out of here." 

The teacher turned away, pondering. 

The eviction did not, at that time, hold good. The political struggle went 
on, fierce and bitter. The "Radical" government was doomed, but not dead. 
A few weeks after the scene just described the evicted girls were 
reinstated. A long term of suspense followed. The new year became the old 
and went out. Twice this happened. In 1877 there were two governors and 
two governments in Louisiana. In sight from the belvedere of the "haunted 
house," eight squares away up Royal street, in the State House, the _de 
facto_ government was shut up under close military siege by the _de jure_ 



government, and the Girls' High School in Madame Lalaurie's old house, 
continuing faithfully their daily sessions, knew with as little certainty 
to which of the two they belonged as though New Orleans had been some 
Italian city of the fifteenth century. But to guess the White League, was 
not far from right, and in April the Radical government expired. 

A Democratic school-board came in. June brought Commencement day, and some 
of the same girls who had been evicted in 1874 were graduated by the new 
Board in 1877. During the suimner the schools and school-laws were 
overhauled, and in September or October the high school was removed to 
another place, where each pupil suspected of mixed blood was examined 
officially behind closed doors and only those who could prove white or 
_Indian_ ancestry were allowed to stay. A "colored" high school was opened 
in Madame Lalaurie's house with a few pupils. It lasted one session, maybe 
two, and then perished. 

In 1882 the "haunted house" had become a Conservatory of Music. Chamber 
concerts were frequent in Madame Lalaurie's old dining-hall. On a certain 
sweet evening in the spring of that year there sat among those who had 
gathered to hear the haunted place filled with a deluge of sweet sounds 
one who had been a teacher there when the house had been, as some 
one—Conservative or Radical, who can tell which?—said on the spot, "for 
the second time purged of its iniquities." The scene was "much changed," 
says the auditor; but the ghosts were all there, walking on the waves of 
harmony. And thickest and fastest they trooped in and out when a 
passionate song thrilled the air with the promise that 

"Some day—some day 

Eyes clearer grown the truth may see." 
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